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INTRODUCTION 


Hugh Magennis and Mary Swan 


A Companion to Ælfric is a newly-commissioned set of essays from 
scholars working on a range of topics which relate to Ælfric and his 
contexts. Each chapter represents cutting-edge research, and the volume 
as a whole is designed to demonstrate a variety of current approaches to 
Ælfric in terms of methodology, disciplinary focus and subject-matter. 
This is not, then, a Companion like others in its series: rather than a 
systematic summary and overview of the state of research on its topic, 
it offers a set of fresh contributions which, though taking their start- 
ing points from the current research context, break new ground. The 
intention of the contributors is to offer a stimulating engagement with 
some current approaches and to prompt further work; and the book is 
aimed at newer and more experienced students of Ælfric alike. 

The volume is surely timely. As Hugh Magennis' chapter shows, 
the history of /Elfrician scholarship is rich in editing activity and has 
produced a formidable number of publications, but until now there has 
been no detailed analytical overview of /Elfric's writing career; indeed, 
the present volume is the first collection of essays devoted to the full 
range of /Elfric's writings that has ever appeared. This circumstance is 
particularly remarkable given the central position that Ælfric has occu- 
pied in Anglo-Saxon studies down the years. He is acknowledged as a 
prolific and wide-ranging author, an accomplished stylist and arguably 
the most significant intellectual figure of his age, a spiritual guide to 
important lay and religious contemporaries, and his writings— rapidly 
stripped of explicit mentions of his authorship—were a major influence 
on succeeding generations. 

As explained in Magennis' chapter, Ælfric seems to loom all the 
larger as a presence for Anglo-Saxonists because of his firm first-person 
'authorial' voice and because of the sense of his own identity that he 
projects. His self-conscious authorial stance is one shared by very few 
other Old English writers and this stance, along with the extensiveness 
of his oeuvre, has encouraged scholars to fasten on to him as the voice 
of his age. The present volume recognizes the achievement of Ælfric as 
a writer and teacher, but also seeks to consider his relationship to the 
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age in which he lived and to its ecclesiastical and secular politics in a 
more nuanced way than has often been the case in the past. 

A Companion to Ælfric covers all of ZElfric's major writings, in English 
and Latin. It is not organized on a text-by-text basis, but rather looks at 
different aspects of its subject's career and output, and at the relationship 
of these to wider issues. The two opening chapters, by Hugh Magennis 
and Joyce Hill, set the scene in terms of historiography and history and of 
perceptions of Ælfric. Christopher A. Jones and Mechthild Gretsch then 
evaluate /Elfric's relationship to the Winchester-centred monastic revival 
movement usually called the “Benedictine Reform’, and Malcolm R. 
Godden explores the relationship of his writings to those of the Alfre- 
dian period. Catherine Cubitt opens up the world of the individuals for 
whom Ælfric produced writings, and different aspects of his career as 
teacher and as preacher and how these relate to his wider project are 
studied by Thomas N. Hall and Robert K. Upchurch. A series of sty- 
listic studies follows: Mary Swan's chapter shows how Ælfric managed 
his relationship to his patrons through stylistic and rhetorical choices, 
Clare A. Lees provides a case-study of the important theme of English- 
ness, and Gabriella Corona and Kathleen Davis show Ælfric drawing 
on classical techniques for ideological ends. The volume closes with a 
set of essays which trace the transmission of /Elfric's work: Jonathan 
Wilcox examines some early manuscript collections, and Aaron J Kleist 
and Elaine Treharne investigate the ways in which copyists collate and 
remake /Elfrician texts in the post-Conquest period. The collection's 
bibliography constitutes in itself a major scholarly resource for students 
of Ælfric and of late Old English textual culture. Its first section provides 
an extensive list of editions (including electronic) and translations of 
ZElfrician and other texts, some of which are not widely known, its 
second is a wide-ranging and thorough catalogue of scholarly studies 
of Ælfric and related topics, and its third section takes account of new 
electronic projects. 

A number of key themes emerge across the collection, uniting chap- 
ters on different topics. The most notable are those of orthodoxy and 
individuality, Englishness and Christianity, pedagogy and politics, uses 
and appropriations of /Elfric, and the intersection of style and ideology 
which is so central to the /Elfrician project. What emerges from the 
collection overall is a strong sense of /Elfric's fluent manipulation of his 
position as homilist and teacher and reformer—and of how unrepre- 
sentative he is in some important respects of late Anglo-Saxon textual 
culture as a whole, and of the wider Benedictine Reform movement 
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in particular. A Companion to Ælfric opens the way for more work on 
repositioning its subject, and for reconceptualizing late Anglo-Saxon 
religious and textual culture now that we can see more clearly the ways 
in which Ælfric does, and does not, typify it. Given his uncompromising 
ideological stance on many worldly matters, the status of “companion 
to Ælfric’ is perhaps not one which everyone would wish to have held 
in the real world, but we hope that standing alongside Ælfric through 
these chapters affords a clearer view both of his own project and of its 
contexts, and invites much exciting future work. 


CHAPTER ONE 
ÆLFRIC SCHOLARSHIP 


Hugh Magennis 


INTRODUCTION 


Ælfric of Eynsham has occupied a central place in Anglo-Saxon studies 
throughout much of the history of the scholarship of the discipline, 
and his literary and intellectual significance is seen as greater than ever 
among Anglo-Saxonists today. Ælfric is recognized in the scholarly 
community as the most important writer of Old English religious prose 
and as the great English ‘teacher’ (in senses both broad and narrow) of 
his age, a teacher of those in religious life and of the laity. His writing 
is seen to be distinctive and highly accomplished, and the extent of his 
Latin learning continues to impress researchers even as they define that 
learning more and more sharply. 

To non-specialists, perhaps understandably, given the nature of his 
writings, Ælfric has been of little interest as a literary and intellectual 
figure. He merits only two pages, for example, in the recent Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography (by way of comparison, Chaucer 
gets twelve pages, Lydgate six, King Alfred eight, Wulfstan four, and 
Aldhelm five) and is confined to the most cursory of short paragraphs 
in the Oxford Companion to English Literature; he can find no place 
in ‘canonical’ anthologies of literature such as the Norton,’ and receives 
short shrift in standard literary histories.’ On the ‘religious’ side, he gets 
warm praise from Dom David Knowles— 


! Godden, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham’; Drabble, ‘Ælfric’, p. 9. As a crude popularity test, I also 
recently googled Ælfric and some comparators: ‘Ælfric brought up some 131,000 hits, 
‘Chaucer’ 4,470,000, ‘Lydgate’ 270,000, ‘Wulfstan’ (undifferentiated) 103,000, ‘Aldhelm’ 
85,500; 'King Alfred' comes out at 3,360,000, without adding the additional citations 
that must apply to the West Saxon monarch out of the 74,400,000 hits for "Alfred". 

? The Norton Anthology of English Literature, 7th. ed., ed. Abrams and Greenblatt 
(Ælfric does not appear in earlier editions either); note also Elfric's absence from The 
Arnold Anthology of British and Irish Literature in English, ed. Clark and Healy. 

> Among fairly recent publications, it is notable that Ælfric gets only one sentence 
(which he shares with Wulfstan) in Andrew Sanders’ chapter ‘Old English Literature’, 
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[Ælfric] inevitably recalls his great forerunner [Bede], and is, when all his 
gifts are taken into the reckoning, one of the most distinguished figures in 
the history of Western theological learning in the centuries immediately 
before the renaissance of the eleventh century* 


— but is rarely known by people with a general interest in religious or 
church history. 

For Anglo-Saxonists, however, Ælfric has been and still is a key focus 
of study, as is testified to by the large and ever-increasing number 
of scholarly publications devoted to him, or including discussion of 
him, and by the steady flow of doctoral dissertations relating to him. 
Luke Reinsma listed 882 Ælfric publications for the period 1548-1982 
(including the printed version of an admiring reference to Alfric’s 
accomplishments by William of Malmesbury, the earliest post-Anglo- 
Saxon mention of him by name)? Aaron J Kleist added another 162 
publications for 1983-1996, and currently bibliographies in ASE and 
OEN refer to twenty or so new items on Ælfric, or mainly on Ælfric, each 
year.? As the present chapter brings out, the nature of scholarly interest 
in Ælfric has changed down the years, in accordance with changing 
academic agendas and preoccupations, with Ælfric being interpreted and 
understood by succeeding generations in different ways, as continues to 
be very much the case today. Scholarly investigation of the form, func- 
tion, content and context of /Elfric's writings has gathered momentum 
in recent years, building on the foundational resources produced over 
the past centuries, and new directions and developments in research are 
establishing themselves, the most significant of which are highlighted 


in his The Short Oxford History of English Literature, pp. 16-27, at pp. 18-19; he does 
not figure at all in the chapter "Ihe Beginnings of English: Old and Middle English 
600-1485’, in Carter and McRae, The Routledge History of Literature in English, pp. 
3-48; he fared better in an influential survey from an earlier generation, Daiches, A 
Critical History of English Literature, in which, in the chapter 'Anglo-Saxon Literature' 
(I, 3-30), there is about a page on Ælfric (including comparison with Wulfstan), prais- 
ing the ‘finely chiselled urbanity' of his style (p. 28); like most considerations of the 
literature of the period, Daiches' concentrates mainly on poetry. 

* Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, p. 63. 

^ Willelmi Malmesbiriensis Monachi De Gestis Pontificum Anglorum Libri Quin- 
que, ed. Hamilton, pp. 404-7; trans. Preest, William of Malmesbury: The Deeds, pp. 
277-8. 

€ Reinsma, Ælfric: An Annotated Bibliography, Kleist, ‘An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. I have made much grateful use of these excellent bibliographies in preparing 
this chapter. See also the useful statistics provided by Allen Frantzen, comparing the 
numbers of studies of Ælfric in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, in his ‘By the 
Numbers’, p. 482. 
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and represented in this book. One such development is a recognition of 
the importance of placing Alfric’s Latin writings with his Old English 
ones as part of an integrated whole; in the past, Anglo-Saxon studies 
have tended to compartmentalize Latin and Old English, to the detri- 
ment of the study of both. Another such development has been the 
emphasizing of /Elfric's relationship to the Winchester cultural milieu 
of Bishop Æthelwold and his circle. And there has been a concentrated 
interest in the writings of /Elfric in their manuscript context, prompted 
in part by post-philological concerns. 

The amount of attention (relative to that given to other figures from 
the period) paid to Ælfric by Anglo-Saxon scholars is hardly surpris- 
ing since he is, after all, by far the most prolific Old English writer. He 
is also the most wide-ranging writer, the one whose works survive in 
the most manuscripts, and the most ‘influential’ in the post-Conquest 
period: as detailed in Elaine Treharne's contribution, below, his writings 
continued to be used for several hundred years after his death, until 
well into the high Middle Ages. Ælfric is a dominating figure in the 
world of Anglo-Saxon studies and he seems to loom all the larger as 
a presence because of his firm first-person ‘authorial’ voice, though in 
fact we know very little about him as a person or, as Joyce Hill explains 
in her chapter here, about the details of his life, beyond a very bare c.v. 
Unlike most Old English writers, Ælfric has an ‘identity’, however, and 
that in itself has contributed to the interest he has engendered among 
scholars. 

A result of Ælfric receiving this large share of scholarly attention, 
however, can be that he is taken to be more of a benchmark or repre- 
sentative of the (religious) Anglo-Saxon world, even of the late Anglo- 
Saxon world, than he probably should be. In particular, because of his 
very dominance in the corpus of writings produced, he has come to be 
seen as the definitive representation of the ‘Benedictine Reform’ and 
indeed of the late Anglo-Saxon church in general, even though this 
perception is unlikely to reflect the reality of the time. Similarly, his 
later spiritual and intellectual influence is eloquently evidenced in the 
wide transmission of his writings in the period after his death, but it is 
increasingly being shown that these writings were being appropriated 
in ways that would not have accorded with /Elfric's own wishes. 

One of the aims of this book is to offer recontextualizations of 
Ælfric, complicating received orthodoxies and offering new perspec- 
tives. This rethinking has always gone on in scholarship, to a greater or 
lesser degree, as the present chapter illustrates. The chapter shows how 
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Ælfric was approached and appropriated in the past and it highlights 
the key publications that helped to construct and reconstruct him for 
post-medieval readers, in terms of the situating interests, ideologies 
and, indeed, technologies and methodologies of their ages. The chapter 
also identifies key themes in current research and signals some possible 
directions for future work, taking account not only of the questions 
that scholars are asking but also of other factors that are likely to influ- 
ence the agenda in Ælfric studies in the years ahead; factors such as 
the availability of new research tools and the priorities of the larger 
research environment. 

This chapter divides the history of Ælfric scholarship into four 
chronological sections, dealing with, respectively, the foundational 
period (mid-sixteenth century to early nineteenth century), the age 
of philology (nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth), the 
twentieth century (or the larger part of it), and the most recent period 
(from the later twentieth century on). 


EARLY ScHOLARSHIP: FOUNDATIONAL 


The first phase of post-medieval scholarly interest in Ælfric came towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when, in a context of new interest in 
the English nation's early history and language, writings by Ælfric were 
among the first Old English works to be studied. The earliest ‘modern’ 
students of Old English were antiquarians John Leland, Robert Recorde 
and Robert Talbot, all active in the 1540s, of whom particularly the lat- 
ter, ‘evidently the doyen of Old English studies during this period’,* was 
diligent in his study of the language, using Ælfrics pedagogical works 
the Grammar and Glossary to help him in the process.? Their associate, 
the polemicist and historian John Bale, was the first to mention Ælfric by 
name in print, in 1548.'° The successors of these men were the scholars 
who became part of the circle of Archbishop Matthew Parker in the 


7 Aspects of this larger research environment are usefully commented on (with 
reference to the United Kingdom) by Joyce Hill in her article ‘Methodologies, Mantras, 
and Paradigms’; see esp. pp. 97-101. 

* Graham, 'Anglo-Saxon Studies: Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries', p. 417. 

? See Buckalew, ‘Nowell, Lambarde, and Leland’; Graham, ‘Anglo-Saxon Studies’, 
pp. 415-18. 

10 Bale, Illustrium maioris Britanniae Scriptorum, hoc est, Angliae, Cambriae, ac 
Scotiae Summariü. 
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1560s, notably Laurence Nowell, William Lambarde and John Joscelyn, 
who again used Alfric’s Grammar and Glossary as their way in to Old 
English, Nowell indeed producing a detailed annotated transcription 
of these works. Parker himself had strong antiquarian interests, and his 
role in collecting manuscripts was vital in the preservation of texts, but 
his interest in Ælfric and Old English was, of course, not stimulated 
solely by antiquarianism; it was also motivated by his zeal, in a period 
of fierce ecclesiastical controversy, in championing Protestantism in 
England over Catholicism. Parker played a leading role in the religious 
disputation and polemic of the early Elizabethan age and he used writ- 
ings by Ælfric to lend venerable authority to his theological position 
in opposition to Rome, appealing, as Michael Murphy puts it, 'to the 
doctrine and practice of an older English church to justify a complete 
break with medieval Catholicism'." 

In particular, Parker and other English reformers found support for 
the protestant—symbolic—interpretation of the Eucharist in AElfric’s 
teachings, and thereby were able to assert that reform beliefs on this 
subject, in contrast with the popish doctrine of transubstantiation, 
accorded with those of the ancient English church. In 1566 or 1567, 
accompanied by a polemical treatise by Parker, an edition and trans- 
lation of Ælfrics Paschal Homily from the Second Series of Catholic 
Homilies' was published by Parker and John Joscelyn (with possible 
involvement too from the ‘martyrologist’ John Foxe), along with letters 
by Ælfric to Wulfsige and Wulfstan, these being the first Old English 
texts to appear in print;? as described by Theodore Leinbaugh, the con- 
troversial homily was reprinted in various forms in subsequent decades 
and was much wielded in support of protestant doctrine." 

With Parker, Ælfric and Old English writings in general enter the 
age of print, that step-change technology that brings with it new modes 


" Murphy, 'Antiquary to Academic: The Progress of Anglo-Saxon Scholarship’, pp. 
1-2; see also Murphy’s earlier article, ‘Religious Polemics in the Genesis of Old English 
Studies’. On the early history of Old English studies, see also other items in Anglo-Saxon 
Scholarship, ed. Berkhout and Gatch; also Adams, Old English Scholarship in England 
from 1566-1800; Graham, ed., The Recovery of Old English. 

? CHILI5. 

? A Testimonie of Antiqvitie. Foxe’s possible involvement is suggested by E. G. Stanley 
(following M. J. Routh), "Ihe Scholarly Recovery of the Significance of Anglo-Saxon 
Records in Prose and Verse’, p. 229; as pointed out by Adams, however (Old English 
Scholarship, p. 31), there is no evidence that Foxe knew any Old English. 

^ Leinbaugh, ‘Ælfrics Sermo de Sacrificio in Die Paschae. 
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of presentation and structuring. And of course until very recently all 
scholarship, /Elfrician or otherwise, has been print-based. Print enables 
the transmission and scholarly study of texts but, as is now being rec- 
ognized with increasing force, it does not do so in a purely transparent 
manner. As Martin Foys writes, the participants in print culture, the 
culture that still dominates the academic agenda, 'refashioned what 
they represented in the light of their own ideologies and technologies 
of representation and reproduction." 

Parker was distressed by certain aspects of /Elfric's teaching, notably 
on the topic of clerical celibacy, but he enthusiastically enlisted him on 
the protestant side in the eucharistic debate. Leinbaugh has explained 
how Parker annotated the Paschal Homily and tailored its text in a 
way that made it seem more consistently 'symbolic' in its teaching 
on the sacrament; in his editing, Parker omitted words and rejected 
as interpolations passages emphasizing a literal interpretation, thus 
‘refashioning’ Ælfric and in doing so giving an unbalanced picture of 
his treatment.'® 

Other works by Ælfric were among the earliest Old English texts to 
be edited: in the century and a half after Parker, L’isle edited the Letter 
to Sigeweard (1623), Spelman the Letter to Sigewulf (1639), Wheelock 
a range of homilies and other material (1643), Somner the Grammar 
(1659), Wharton the Preface to Genesis (1689), Thwaites the Preface to 
Genesis again, along with the Heptateuch and homilies from Catholic 
Homilies II (1698), Wanley included in his Catalogue texts of a num- 
ber of the prefaces and the Letter to Monks of Eynsham (1703-5), and 
Elizabeth Elstob edited the Life of St Gregory (1709) and prepared an 
edition of the complete Catholic Homilies, though only a few pages of 
the latter were ever printed." Other Old English works were also pub- 
lished in this formative period of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, of course: 
Laws by Lambarde (1568 and 1576), Gospels by Foxe (1571), Alfred's 
Preface to the Pastoral Care—along with Asser—by Parker (1574) and 
Camden (1602), excerpts from laws by Spelman (1626), the Bede by 
Wheelock, along with selections from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and 
laws, as well as /Elfric material (1643), the Junius 11’ poems by Junius 
(1655), the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by Gibson (1692), Alfred's Boethius 


5 Foys, Virtually Anglo-Saxon, pp. 4-5. 

16€ Leinbaugh, "Elfric's Sermo de Sacrificio in Die Paschae’, esp. pp. 53-5. 

17 On these see Reinsma, Ælfric, pp. 12-19. For a useful chronology, see Adams, 
Old English Scholarship, pp. 191-200. 
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by Rawlinson (1698), the Orosius by William Elstob (1699), poetic 
texts by Hickes (1703-5),'* and we know that other works, including 
homilies, were being studied," but /Elfric was and continued to be of 
central interest to Anglo-Saxonists. The early editing of /Elfric not only 
extended knowledge of his writings but was also instrumental in shap- 
ing knowledge of Old English in general, contributing in particular to 
the production of dictionaries and grammars.” 

Although Anglo-Saxon scholarship advanced considerably in the 
period after Parker, its progress given impetus by the ideological role 
to which the archbishop had applied it, the myth of Ælfric the proto- 
protestant, and by association the myth of an independent Anglo-Saxon 
church, endured in the years, and indeed the centuries, ahead, despite 
the protests of some opposing voices.” Ælfric had been appropriated 
and remade in the reform cause and this determined perception of 
him until his works began to be studied in a more rigorous way in the 
nineteenth century. His anti-transubstantiation stance is approved by 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scholars (including L'isle, Whee- 
lock, Hickes and Elizabeth Elstob). Even in 1840, in John Petheram's 
very useful survey of the history of Anglo-Saxon studies, /Elfric is 
still portrayed as 'ably defending the Anglo-Saxon church against 
the heretical doctrines attempted to be imposed by Rome' (though 
Petheram cannot believe that this Ælfric was the same man as the one 
who advocated the expulsion of married clergy),? and as late as 1885 
the Dictionary of National Biography highlights AElfric’s “strong state- 
ments against the teaching of the Romish church on the subject of the 
Eucharist’,” declaring, 


The name of Ælfric has become famous from the vigour with which he 
opposed the doctrine of transubstantiation, and parts of his writings which 


55 For details of these editions, see the index to Greenfield and Robinson’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Publications on Old English Literature. 

? See Kleist. ‘Anglo-Saxon Homiliaries'. 

? See Hetherington, “The Recovery of the Anglo-Saxon Lexicon’, and Hughes, “The 
Anglo-Saxon Grammars of George Hickes and Elizabeth Elstob’; on lexicography, see 
also Graham, ‘John Joscelyn, Pioneer of Old English Lexicography’. 

*1 See Leinbaugh’s article “The Sources for /Elfric's Easter Sermon’; see also Stanley, 
“The Scholarly Recovery’, pp. 229-31. 

? Petheram, An Historical Sketch of the Progress and Present State of Anglo-Saxon 
Literature in England, p. 14. 

? W. Hunt, ‘Ælfric, p. 165. 
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treat this subject have been republished from time to time whenever any 
special agitation has arisen on the sacramental question in England.^ 


Such sentiments had continued to be routinely expressed, but after the 
period of acute religious controversy in England they lost much of their 
urgency. As they did so, the protestant ascendancy having been assured, 
it is notable that specific interest in Ælfric markedly tailed off—the bulk 
of the eighteenth century has been characterized as a period "largely 
barren for Anglo-Saxon studies' anyway.? The two notable publications 
relating to /Elfric from the later eighteenth century and the turn of the 
nineteenth are Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons (1799-1805, 
with six later editions down to 1852)—which includes only the brief- 
est coverage of him, however, giving a few quotations, in translation, 
mainly from the letters (Turner knows Ælfric mostly from Wanley’s 
Catalogue)—and the detailed (but mistaken) biographical study by 
Edward Mores, published after Mores’ death (1778) by Thorkelin in 
1789, a work written probably in the 1750s;”° there was no new edito- 
rial activity in this period. 

The writings of Ælfric played a key role in the early development 
of Anglo-Saxon studies and his name was much invoked in religious 
controversy, but it would be more than three centuries after Bale first 
mentioned him that Ælfric ‘Grammaticus’ was correctly identified as 
Ælfric the monk of Cerne Abbas and abbot of Eynsham. William of 
Malmesbury had taken Ælfric to be abbot of Malmesbury and later 
bishop of Crediton." Among early-modern commentators, faced with 
a number of Ælfrics in the late Anglo-Saxon historical record (which 
did not include Ælfric of Eynsham, other than in references in ZElfric's 
own writings), Bale identified him as archbishop of Canterbury, Parker 
as abbot of St Albans and then of Malmesbury, John Pitts as bishop of 
Wilton and archbishop of Canterbury, William Dugdale as abbot of St 
Albans, abbot of Cerne, bishop of Wilton and archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Wharton as abbot at Winchester and then archbishop of York, 
and Mores (responding to Wharton) as abbot of St Albans, bishop of 


^ W. Hunt, ‘Ælfric, p. 165. 

23 Graham, ‘Anglo-Saxon Studies’, p. 430. 

% Turner, The History of the Anglo-Saxons, UI, 458-60 (3rd ed.); Mores, De Ælfrico, 
Doroberenensi Archiepiscopo, Commentarius; an outline of Mores' argument identifying 
Ælfric the writer with Ælfric, archbishop of Canterbury, is conveniently available in 
White, Ælfric: A New Study of his Life and Writings, pp. 183-5. 

7 De Gestis Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, pp. 404-7; trans. Preest, William of Malmes- 
bury, pp. 277-8. 
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Wilton and archbishop of Canterbury. The identification of Ælfric as 
bishop and archbishop may have been seen by religious reformers as 
giving him special authority as the voice of the Anglo-Saxon church 
but it is notable that Parker was scrupulous in referring to Ælfric only 
as abbot: ‘in hys owne epistles, as in all other bookes of Sermons in the 
Saxon tounge, that I haue sene, I finde him alwaies called abbot, and 
onely so called'?* The view that Ælfric the writer was the same person 
as /Elfric the archbishop of Canterbury (who had previously been 
bishop of Wilton) became the prevailing one, however, being asserted 
throughout the eighteenth century and in the first half of the nineteenth; 
the claims of Ælfric, archbishop of York, also continued to be pressed 
by some, including Benjamin Thorpe.? The correct identification of 
Ælfric, in 1855, was a major turning-point in Ælfric scholarship and 
will be discussed in the next section of this chapter. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THE BEGINNING OF THE 
TWENTIETH: /ELFRIC IN THE AGE OF PHILOLOGY 


The first half of the nineteenth century was a time of remarkable metho- 
dological advance in Anglo-Saxon studies, in which continental 
scholarship, based on the systematic philological principles then being 
developed, came to the fore. The influence of Danish scholarship was 
felt in England in the work of Thorpe, who had spent time with Ras- 
mus Rask in Copenhagen (Thorpe also translated Rask's Grammar of 
the Anglo-Saxon Tongue);" and John Mitchell Kemble embraced the 
methods of the early German philologists, studying in Germany and 
particularly admiring the example of Jacob Grimm, with whom he 
corresponded for twenty years. As is well known, the young Kemble 
was caustic about the state of unreconstructed Anglo-Saxon studies in 
England at the time, complaining of ‘idle and ignorant scholars’; Kemble 
absolved only Thorpe from censure.’ The controversy, informed by 


? A Testimonie, fol. 8v; quoted by Reinsma, Ælfric, p. 10. 

? See Thorpe, The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, I, v-vi. 

30 Rask, A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, trans. Thorpe (first edition 1830, 
with later editions in 1865 and 1879). 

31 ‘Analecta Anglo-Saxonica etc.’, p. 392; of Thorpe, Kemble writes (p. 393), We 
have so high an opinion of Mr Thorpe’s work’. On the controversy between Kemble 
and the Oxford scholars, see Kennedy, ‘Odium Philologicum’, pp. 12-18; Ackerman, 
‘J. M. Kemble and Sir Frederic Madden’, Baker, “Toller at School’, pp. 287-9. Thorpe 
himself refers in Analecta Anglo-Saxonica to ‘the old vernacular tongue of England, 
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nationalist as well as scholarly sensibilities, that Kemble's onslaught 
provoked was heated and significant; as Allen Frantzen notes, "Tensions 
between England and Germany were a shaping factor in nineteenth- 
century Anglo-Saxon studies'.? 

In this important period, work on Ælfric was not a scholarly prior- 
ity, and this continued to be the case throughout the first part of the 
century and beyond, both on the continent and in England. In 1830 
a conspectus of a project to edit early English texts was drawn up by 
Gruntvig and others, envisaging ten volumes, of which the first seven 
would focus on poetry (including Lazamon) and the last three would 
form an Anglo-Saxon homilarium,? but this project was superseded by 
an all-poetry one under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London announced in 1831, comprising editions of the 'Caedmonian' 
poems and Lazamon, to which was soon added the Exeter Book. In 
fulfilment of the conspectus, Thorpe's edition of ‘Cædmon’ appeared 
in 1832 and his Exeter Book in 1842 (the former containing a printing 
of the conspectus).? Among other editions of poetry, J. J. Conybeare, a 
member of the school that Kemble disapproved of, had published his 
Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry (1826), Kemble his edition of Beowulf 
and other poems (1833) and Grimm his Andreas und Elene (1840). 

The heavy concentration on poetry accorded with the romantic 
temper of the times, which generally devalued religious prose. E. G. 
Stanley recounts a telling exchange in Germany between Heinrich 
Leo and Ludwig Ettmüller following the publication of Leo's selection 


so much neglected at home, and so successfully cultivated by foreign philologists’ 
(p. iii; quoted by Pulsiano, ‘Benjamin Thorpe’, p. 82). 

32 Frantzen, ‘By the Numbers’, p. 476; Frantzen also discusses Henry Sweet's grumbles 
about the influence of German scholarship in England, Frantzen, ‘By the Numbers’, pp. 
476-7; see also, giving more detail, Frantzen, Desire for Origins, pp. 71-4. On German 
scholarship, see Sauer, ‘Anglo-Saxon Studies in the Nineteenth Century: Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland’ (for Ælfric, see p. 462); Frantzen, Desire for Origins, pp. 62-71. 

55 See Petheram, An Historical Sketch, pp. 141-2; J. R. Hall, ‘Anglo-Saxon Studies 
in the Nineteenth Century: England, Denmark, America’, p. 437. 

* Petheram, An Historical Sketch, pp. 142-5. 

* Ceedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of the Holy Scriptures: see pp. iii-iv for 
‘Conspectus’; Codex Exoniensis: A Collection of Anglo-Saxon Poetry from a Manuscript 
in the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

% Conybeare, ed., Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, containing The Song of the 
Traveller (Widsith), extracts from Beowulf, The Battle of Finsborough and other brief 
extracts; Kemble, ed., The Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf, The Travellers Song, and 
The Battle of Finnes-burh, also his The Poetry of the Codex Vercellensis; Grimm, ed., 
Andreas und Elene. 
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Altsüchsische und angelsáchsische Sprachproben in 1838.” Ettmüller 
attacked Leo for including religious texts in the book, taking particular 
exception to the inclusion of /Elfric's Preface to Genesis: ‘Surely such 
things could today only find acceptance and praise from brain-sick 
conventiclers’, he stormed.** Leo defended himself robustly but, as 
Stanley comments, ‘in the early nineteenth century Leo’s was a voice in 
the wilderness. Ettmüller's at the other extreme was one voice among 
many.” Religious verse was more defensible than religious prose since 
it could be seen as relating to Germanic tradition. 

Even among prose writers Ælfric was clearly not the most beguiling 
of Anglo-Saxons for most scholars in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and a little later. As discussed below, the Catholic Homilies 
and some other texts were edited by Thorpe but, apart from these and 
Norman’s edition of the Hexameron and Admonitio (1848),? the empha- 
sis is much more on Alfredian texts: the Boethius was edited by J. S. 
Cardale (1829) and Samuel Fox (1864), the Laws by Thorpe (1840), the 
Orosius by Thorpe (1852) and Bosworth (1855), Augustine's Solloquies 
by Cockayne (1864-70), and the Pastoral Care by Sweet (1871-2) (the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle was edited by Ingram [1823], Thorpe [1861] and 
Earle [1865]). This Alfredian preference may be seen as tying in with the 
general devaluing of religious writings mentioned above—it is noticeable 
that the ‘religious’ Alfredian texts were the last to be edited—and also 
as reflective of the nationalist cult of Alfred, which gathered particular 
momentum in the nineteenth century, achieving its ‘apotheosis’, as 
Simon Keynes puts it, in the reign of Queen Victoria.“ The editing of 
Old English religious prose received attention when the Early English 
Text Society was set up in 1864 (though taking second place to Middle 
English) but it is notable even then that the first Ælfric volume, the first 
part of Skeat's Lives of Saints, did not appear until 1881. 

Kemble had seen Thorpe as the honourable exception among what 
he regarded as the apathetic English Anglo-Saxonists of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Thorpe is also the exception among con- 
temporaries in his promotion of the works of Ælfric and of other 
Anglo-Saxon religious writings. In his amazingly productive editorial 


7 Leo, ed., Altsáchsische und angelsáchsische Sprachproben. 

** Quoted in Stanley, The Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism, p. 14. 

° Stanley, "Ihe Search for Anglo-Saxon Paganism’, p. 15. 

^ Norman, ed. and trans., The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Hexameron of St Basil. 
^ Keynes, "Ihe Cult of King Alfred the Great’, p. 333. 
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career Thorpe covered the full range of Old English literature and 
recognized the historical and literary value of ZElfric's homilies within 
this range. This recognition is reflected in his selection of several Ælfric 
texts in his early Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, a reading book 'designed 
chiefly as a first book for students'.? Thorpe also brought out editions 
of Apollonius of Tyre (1834), the Psalms (1835), Laws and Institutes 
(1840; containing text and translation of some Ælfric material),? and 
the Gospels (1842). Finding ample cause for national pride in ZElfric's 
religious prose, he writes in his preface to his edition of the Catholic 
Homilies that /Elfric's sermons ‘equally exhibit what were the doctrines 
of the Anglo-Saxon church at the period in which they were compiled or 
translated, and are for the most part valuable in matter, and expressed 
in language which may be pronounced a pure specimen of our noble, 
old, Germanic mother-tongue'".^ Thorpe had been instrumental in the 
setting up of the Ælfric Society, which existed from 1842 until 1856, to 
publish the writings of Ælfric and other Anglo-Saxon works (Kemble 
also published under the society's auspices). His edition and transla- 
tion of both series of Catholic Homilies was the first publication of the 
society, having been selected, to quote again from the preface of this 
work, ‘on account both of its valuable matter and the beautiful medium 
by which it is conveyed'.^? 

The key publication that began to bring Ælfric to the centre of Anglo- 
Saxon studies again, and one of the most important publications in the 
entire history of /Elfric scholarship, was Eduard Dietrich's two-part 
article, ‘Abt Aelfrik’, published in 1855 and 1856." This seminal work 
is a full-scale study of Ælfric, making critical use of unpublished manu- 
script sources as well as the existing editions. In its four parts, Dietrich 
establishes most of /Elfric's canon on a firm basis (newly attributing a 
number of texts to him), outlines his (orthodox) religious teaching in 


? The quotation is from the sub-title of the book; in it Thorpe includes (reprinted 
from Thwaites) the Preface to Genesis and extracts from the translations of Genesis 
and Job; based directly on manuscripts are texts of CH 1.20, CH IL5, CH IL10, the 
life of St Edmund and the Colloquy. Also included are selections from the Gospels, 
Alfredian texts, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and other prose works, as well as The Battle 
of Maldon, Judith, The Grave and extracts from the Ormulum. 

? Ancient Laws and Institutes of England; this contains most of Zlfric's Old English 
Letter to Wulfsige and extracts from the two Old English letters to Wulfstan. 

“ Thorpe, CH I, p. vi. 

^ On the Ælfric Society, see Pulsiano, ‘Benjamin Thorpe’, pp. 84-5. 

‘6 Thorpe, CH I, p. v. 

^ Dietrich, ‘Abt Aelfrik: Zur Literatur-Geschichte der angelsächsischen Kirche’. 
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an Anglo-Saxon context, considers his development and character as a 
writer (including discussion of his prose style and translation technique), 
and finally gives a biography of Ælfric that refutes earlier identifica- 
tions of him as bishop and archbishop and establishes his true identity, 
presenting him in the process as an attractive and admirable figure. 

Dietrich's article stimulated renewed interest in Ælfric in Germany, 
which began to bear fruit in terms of publications in the following 
decades. The first volume of the series Bibliothek der angelsáchsischen 
Prosa was Grein's edition of ZElfric's biblical writings (1872),? and the 
subsequent period saw the appearance of other important critical edi- 
tions. Somewhat later, critical editions of Ælfric began to be published 
also in England, the first being Skeat's Lives of Saints (1881-1900). Writ- 
ing in 1898, Caroline White observed that although Dietrich's findings 
were ‘fundamental to all subsequent German ZElfrician studies [...] his 
work is rarely noticed by English writers’, but Dietrich's significance 
was fully recognized at least by Skeat, who praised his article warmly 
('excellent, careful, and exhaustive’) and drew upon it extensively in 
his own account of /Elfric and his works.? 

It is probably not fanciful to suggest that part of the reason that schol- 
ars were increasingly attracted to Ælfric was because of the influence 
of the sympathetic picture of him that Dietrich managed to construct 
for nineteenth-century readers, rescuing his writings from association 
with the martial Ælfric, archbishop of Canterbury, and the reputedly 
unpleasant Ælfric, archbishop of York. Idealizing Ælfric in terms of 
Teutonic virtue, Dietrich praises his mind, which he describes as open, 
lucid and firm towards everything good and great ('sein für alles Gute 
und Grosse offener, klarer, fester Sinne’), and stresses his simplicity 
and humility (‘Einfachheit und Demuth’) and other admirable qualities: 
he was full of love for his fatherland (“Vaterlandsliebe’); his writing is 
attractive in its noble simplicity, clearness and vigour of expression 
(‘eine so edle Einfachheit, Klarheit und Gediegenheit des Ausdrucks’).”° 
Skeat writes in the same romantic vein, constructing a fantasy of /Elfric's 
personality: ‘It is impossible not to see in Ælfric a man of humble, hon- 
est, and upright heart; one born to be a teacher, who simply strove, 
with unflagging industry, to do his duty in instructing men in all such 


48 Grein, ed., Älfric de Vetere et Novo Testamento. 

? White, Ælfric, p. 4; for Skeat on Dietrich, see LS, II, pp. xxii-xxv, xliv-liii (quota- 
tion from p. xxii). 

5 ‘Abt Aelfrik’ (second part), quotations at pp. 163, 196, 193, 251, respectively. 
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truth as he believed to be for their profit?! Ten Brink waxes even more 
lyrical about this monk *of a gentle and loving, yet decided, nature": 'At 
once cautious and bold, with a sure judgement on the practical need of 
the moment, a nice tact in the management of persons, this cultured 
priest, this monk of spotless life, this learned divine, won many friends 
among both clergy and laity.” Ælfric wasn't quite King Alfred but he 
was a worthy subject for scholarly endeavour. 

Dietrich grew out of the powerful philological tradition of the earlier 
nineteenth century, employing its methods systematically and precisely, 
and it was the philological agenda that was to dominate work on ZElfric's 
writings in the subsequent century and more, concentrating particularly 
on the close study of language and the critical treatment of texts. By 
the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century reliable editions of 
most, but not all, of Alfric’s writings were available (as explained below, 
gaps still exist even today), and detailed studies of major aspects of his 
work were appearing, covering not only language and textual criticism 
but also style and source study, concerns that would become enduring 
themes in subsequent Ælfric scholarship. 

Thus, on ZElfric's language, there is a steady stream of publications 
throughout the closing decades of the nineteenth century and the open- 
ing ones of the twentieth, many of which started life as dissertations 
in German universities; some were also American dissertations, this 


? [SIL p. liii. 

? Ten Brink, History of English Literature, p. 105. The prize for the most romantic 
image of Ælfric, and the most disturbing in its racial overtones, must go, however, to 
a scholar from a later age: in Ælfric: Sermonnaire, Docteur et Grammairien Margue- 
rite-Marie Dubois imagines the thirty-year-old Ælfric: “This young man of thirty years 
personifies the monastic ideal in the tenth century. Moral beauty gives him physical 
attractiveness and the radiance of sanctity. Here he is in the chapel immersed in his 
morning meditation. He possesses the slender and lithe stature of the Nordic people, 
their eyes pale as water in which are reflected the blue-green of the oceans, and the fair 
hair of the Saxon races’ (“Ce jeune homme de trente ans personnifie l'ideal monastique 
au X* siécle. La beauté morale lui donne la charme physique et le rayonnement de la 
sainteté. Le voici à l'oratoire, plongé dans la méditation matitudinale. Il posséde la 
taille élancée et souple des Nordiques, leurs yeux d'eau pale où se reflète le bleu-vert 
des océans et la chevelure blonde des races saxonnes’, p. 44). Dubois sums up lfric’s 
personality with a final flourish: “When we call him to mind Ælfric appears to our age 
as an individual who is young, smiling, modest despite his real learning, good and just, 
full of that animation with which his Colloquy is coloured, that sober piety which enliv- 
ens the Homilies and that apostolic fervour which vibrates through his entire oeuvre’ 
(‘Ælfric apparait à notre siècle qui l'évoque, comme un être jeune, souriant, modeste 
en dépit d'une science réelle, bon et juste, rempli de cette animation dont se colore le 
Colloquium, de cette piété grave qui anime les Homélies et de cette ardeur apostolique 
qui vibre dans son ceuvre tout entiére’, p. 45). 
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being the period when philology established itself in the United States.” 
These publications covered the main recognized divisions of linguistic 
scholarship: syntax, phonology and morphology. Representative early 
examples in these divisions include, on syntax, Theodor Wohlfahrt's 
Die Syntax des Verbums in Aelfric's Uebersetzung des Heptateuch und 
des Buches Hiob, Bernhard Schrader's Studien zur /Elfricschen Syntax 
(1887) and Charles Smith's The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose 
(1893); on phonology, Hugo Brüll's Die altenglische Latein-Grammatik 
des Ælfric (1900), Johann Wilkes’ Der i-Umlaut in Ælfrics Heptateuch 
und Buch Hiob (1905) and Otto Schüller's Lautlehre von ZElfric's ‘Lives 
of Saints’ (1908); on morphology, Meyer Braunschweiger's Flexion des 
Verbums in Ælfrics Grammatik (1890), Carl Brühl's Die Flexion des 
Verbums in Aelfrics Heptateuch und Buch Hiob (1892) and Gustav 
Schwerdtfeger's Das schwache Verbum in Aelfric's Homilien (1893). 
Meanwhile, a British contribution to Ælfric lexicography was A Glossary 
to Alfric’s Homilies, by Alfred Wyatt and Henry Johnson (1890; the 
major British lexicographical work of the time was of course Toller's 
edition of Bosworth's Dictionary [1898]).* 

This time also sees the beginning of the systematic study of Old 
English metrics in general and of Alfric’s alliterative style in particular, 
most notably in the work of Schipper, Brandeis, Luick and Sievers.^? 
Amongst the questions raised by scholars was that of whether in using 
this alliterative/rhythmical style Ælfric was writing prose or verse, a 
question that is back on the agenda again today. A particular article 
that would stimulate much discussion in later scholarship was Gordon 


5 On the development of Anglo-Saxon studies in America in the late nineteenth 
century, see J. R. Hall, ‘Anglo-Saxon Studies’, pp. 448-9; Hall particularly highlights 
the work of James Wilson Bright at Johns Hopkins; see also Frantzen, Desire for 
Origins, 74-7. 

* Wohlfahrt, Die Syntax des Verbums in Aelfric's Uebersetzung des Heptateuch und 
des Buches Hiob, Schrader, Studien zur /Elfricschen Syntax: Ein Beitrag zur alteng- 
lischen Grammatik, C. A. Smith, The Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose, Brüll, Die 
altenglische Latein-Grammatik des Ælfric: Eine sprachliche Untersuchung, Wilkes, Der 
i-Umlaut in Ælfrics Heptateuch und Buch Hiob, nebst einigen jüngeren Erscheinungen, 
Schüller, Lautlehre von ZElfric's ‘Lives of Saints’, Braunschweiger, Flexion des Verbums 
in /Elfric's Grammatik, Brühl, Die Flexion des Verbums in Aelfrics Heptateuch und Buch 
Hiob, Schwerdtfeger, Das schwache Verbum in Allfric’s Homilien. 

5 Wyatt and Johnson, A Glossary to /Elfric's Homilies; Toller, An Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary. 

°° See Schipper, Grundriss der englischen Metrik, esp. pp. 41-3; Brandeis, Die 
Alliteration in ZElfric's metrischen Homilien; Luick, “Englische Metrik: Geschichte der 
Heimischen Versarten’; Sievers, Metrische Studien IV. 
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Gerould's ‘Abbot /Elfric's Rhythmic Prose’ (1924-5), in which Gerould 
not only nailed his colours to the prose mast but also insisted that 
Ælfric’s crucial models were to be found in Latin prose rather than in 
Old English verse.” Previous literary discussions of /Elfric's writing 
had universally expressed admiration for the ordinary prose of his 
early period, finding it clear and elegant, but had generally regarded 
his later style unfavourably. 'In regard to his art', declared ten Brink, 
‘tt was perhaps unfortunate that Aelfric yielded so early to the allure- 
ments of alliteration, which never lost its hold upon him’.** James 
Hart regarded the alliterative style as, ‘to say the least, a mistake on 
the author's part’,” while Theodore Hunt thought Alfric’s later prose 
to be ‘so alliterative as to mar its character';? other commentators 
agreed.*' Gerould sought to rescue /Elfric's alliterative style from such 
assaults. 'Instead of writing formless verse [...] or writing a mongrel 
form of prose that is half-poetry’, according to Gerould, Ælfric was 
self-consciously following rhetorical models.” 

There was much more to come on the topic of Alfric’s allitera- 
tive style, as there was also on another key field of study opened up 
in this period, that of the investigation of /Elfric's sources. Among 
Quellenstudien two seminal works stand out, the first being Max 
Fórster's two-part study of the sources of Catholic Homilies (1892 and 
1894), identifying /Elfric's debt to particular works by Gregory, Bede, 
Augustine, Smaragdus, Haymo, Alcuin, Rufinus and other writers, and 
presenting an examination of the way he adapted these sources for his 
own purposes.® The other seminal publication was J. Heinrich Ott's 
study of the sources of the saints’ lives in the first volume of Skeat’s 
edition of Lives of Saints (1892), later to be supplemented by work on 
the saints in Skeat’s second volume by Gordon Gerould and, especially, 
Grant Loomis; Ott and later scholars demonstrated Ælfrics use of 


* Gerould, ‘Abbot Ælfrics Rhythmic Prose’. 

% History of English Literature, I, 110. 

*? J. M. Hart, A Syllabus of Anglo-Saxon Literature, p. 65. 

© T. W. Hunt, Representative English Prose and Prose Writers, p. 18. 

$' See Reinsma, Ælfric, pp. 50-1. 

$ “Abbot Ælfrics Rhythmic Prose’, p. 355. 

$ Förster, Über die Quellen von Ælfrics Homiliae Catholicae. I. Legenden; *Über die 
Quellen von Alfric’s exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae’. 

9 Ott, Über die Quellen der Heiligenleben in Ælfrics Lives of Saints I; Gerould, /Elfric's 
Lives of St Martin of Tours’; Loomis, ‘Further Sources of /Elfric's Saints’ Lives’. 
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particular Latin lives, including ones by Jerome, Gregory and Bede, 
and also many by anonymous authors. 


THE TwENTIETH-CENTURY HERITAGE 


In many essential respects Ælfric studies for much of the twentieth 
century followed the lead provided by the philological scholars of the 
previous period, though greatly refining their findings and producing 
a deeper and broader understanding of Ælfric and his writings. With 
Ælfric now firmly identified as recognizable, and studiable, as an author, 
the volume of publications gathered pace, with the result that it is pos- 
sible here only to draw attention to some landmark contributions and 
to outline what may be seen as some of the main debates. Continuity 
with the previous period is evident in the steady series of manuscript 
studies that appeared,® in the attention paid to Ælfrics canon and in 
the concern to provide critical editions of unpublished texts and of those 
that existed only in unsatisfactory editions; continuity is also evident 
in the attention paid to Ælfric in his historical context, with particular 
reference to the Benedictine Reform and to /Elfric's theology and influ- 
ences, including again the question of specific sources. 

This period also sees beginnings as well as continuities. Notably, 
the form of Late West Saxon that Ælfric cultivated becomes a topic 
for research, opening out the possibility of new historical and literary 
insights. There is also increasing interest in literary issues generally, 
including the rhythmical prose question again but also encompass- 
ing broader consideration of /Elfric's style and literary language, this 
interest no doubt reflecting the fact that the majority of Ælfric scholars 
were working in English departments. Milton Gatch pointed out in 
1977, raising the flag for Ælfric the theologian, that it had been the fate 
of Ælfric (and Wulfstan) ‘to be admired by modern scholars chiefly 
as stylists’. 

On the question of the Ælfric canon, one work stands out preemi- 
nently, the comprehensive 1959 essay by Peter Clemoes, "Ihe Chro- 
nology of Ælfrics Works’, which presented an authoritative account 
not only of what Ælfric wrote but also of the dates and order of his 


& See Reinsma, Ælfric, pp. 71-96. 
5€ Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 6. 
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compositions and of the revisions of them that he carried out.” There 
were incisive publications on Ælfrics canon both before and after 
"The Chronology’, notably by Karl Jost (identifying non-/Elfrician 
parts of the Pentateuch), Kenneth Sisam (disentangling the history 
of Catholic Homilies) and J. C. Pope in his edition of 'supplementary 
homilies’ (offering some modifications to Clemoes' list of texts), but 
Clemoes' essay made the greatest single contribution to this aspect of 
study and continues to provide an indispensable basis for the work of 
Ælfric scholars today. Clemoes was a major figure in twentieth-century 
Ælfric studies overall and, quite apart from his groundbreaking work 
on ZElfric's chronology and as an editor, was an influential voice from 
the literary point of view, producing—very much in the humane liter- 
ary-critical tradition—what is perhaps the most significant overview 
and appreciation of /Elfric as a writer in the entire period, in his 1966 
Continuations and Beginnings essay.” 

Pope's Homilies of Ælfric: A Supplementary Collection, referred to 
above, is one of the key Ælfric editions published in the twentieth 
century, an agenda-setting work not only in its editorial methodology 
but also in its treatment of central questions of Ælfric scholarship in 
its introduction, which includes sections on Ælfric’s rhythmical prose, 
language and other aspects, as well as the important one on the Alfric 
canon. This EETS edition made available most of the homilies by 
Ælfric still unedited and provided reliable editions of some that had 
been unsatisfactorily edited in the past.” The other key Ælfric edition, 
also from EETS, came towards the end of the century with Godden's 
publication of the Second Series of Catholic Homilies (1979) and Clem- 
oes' of the First Series (delayed until 1997), these superseding Thorpe 
at last. In their edition Godden and Clemoes are able to demonstrate 
through comparative study how Ælfric worked on revising his collec- 


7 Clemoes, "Ihe Chronology of Ælfrics Works’. 

8 Jost, 'Unechte Alfrictexte’; Sisam, “MSS. Bodley 340 and 342: Alfric’s Catholic 
Homilies’; Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 136-46. Pope offers some modifications of 
Clemoes. 

© Clemoes, ‘Ælfric’; Clemoes perceives himself as representing such a tradition 
when he says, praising Ælfrics achievement as a writer, ‘Here is writing, we feel, in 
which style is consciously exploited by someone who understands the essential unity 
of thought and expression' (p. 177). 

7 Pope explains his reasons for not including De Creatore et creatura and De sex 
aetatibus huius saeculi, I, p. 4. 
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tions. The third volume of this edition, Godden's superb introduction, 
commentary and glossary, would appear in 2000.” 

Studies of Alfric’s historical context in this period tend to focus on the 
Benedictine Reform in England, with reference to its monastic principles 
and its intellectual character. Influential accounts of the movement 
in general, with some consideration of Ælfric, include those given by 
R. R. Darlington (1936), stressing the monastic roots of the Reform, Sir 
Frank Stenton (1943), in his detailed account in Anglo-Saxon England, 
David Knowles (1950), who places Ælfric in the context of Dunstan 
and Æthelwold, Peter Blair (1956), who focuses again on these major 
figures and also on learning, and Eric John (1960), who considers the 
sources of the Reform.” More specifically on Ælfric, James Hurt (1972) 
gives an overview of the historical background in his section ‘Ælfric and 
the Tenth Century’, and Pauline Stafford (1978) stresses the political 
as well as spiritual purpose of the writings of Ælfric (and Wulfstan).” 
In the closing part of the period there were also a number of edited 
books looking at late Anglo-Saxon England from various perspectives 
that are relevant to the consideration of context in which Ælfric wrote: 
The Eleventh Century (1974), Tenth-Century Studies (1975), and Bishop 
Æthelwold (1988)."* A 1978 article by Milton McC. Gatch, unusually 
for the time, considers Ælfric in a wider European context.” 

Gatch also made a major contribution to the study of /Elfric's theol- 
ogy in this period with the publication in 1977 of his book Preaching 
and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, in which again he compares 
Ælfric to continental, specifically Carolingian, churchmen. Concen- 
trating particularly on eschatology, Gatch stresses the orthodoxy (in 
contrast to the work of other Old English homilists) and coherence of 
ZElfric's theology and credits his achievement in developing received 
ideas within his own encyclopedic doctrinal scheme. Marguerite- Marie 
Dubois had provided a wide-ranging account of /Elfric's theology in 


7 Godden, ed., /Elfric's Catholic Homilies: The Second Series. Text; Clemoes, ed., 
Ælfric’s Catholic Homilies: The First Series. Text; Godden, Commentary. 

2 Darlington, ‘Ecclesiastical Reform in the Late Old English Period Period’; Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 433-69; Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, pp. 57-69; 
P. H. Blair, "The Monastic Revival’ and ‘Learning in the New Monasticism’, in his An 
Introduction to Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 173-8, 356-63; John, "Ihe Sources of the 
English Monastic Reformation’. 

7 Hurt, Ælfric, pp. 11-41; Stafford, ‘Church and Society in the Age of Ælfric’. 

™ Ferber and Sticca, ed., The Eleventh Century; Parsons, ed., Tenth-Century Studies; 
Yorke, ed., Bishop Æthelwold. 

7^ Gatch, "The Achievement of Ælfric and his Colleagues in European Perspective’. 
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her ZElfric book, though she got caught up in the old controversy about 
his views on the Eucharist, asserting his Catholicism.” A full and bal- 
anced account of Ælfric’s theology did not appear until 1991, with the 
publication of Lynne Grundy's monograph, Books and Grace. Grundy 
praises Gatch’s work, ‘not least for its recognition that ZElfric's theology 
merits proper study 

Source study was a major area of interest throughout the twentieth 
century, as it still is. This aspect of Ælfric research receives detailed 
treatment in the editions of Pope, Godden, Clemoes and others and 
in separate specialist studies, one significant example of which is Enid 
Raynes' article on the manuscript Boulogne-sur-mer, Bibliothéque 
Municipale 63, part of which Raynes demonstrates to contain specific 
source material used by Ælfric, as well at least one text by Alfric.” 
Indeed, Raynes contends that this material was copied from ZElfric's 
own commonplace book and that one of the Latin texts is not only a 
direct source for /Elfric but is in fact an unidentified sermon by him, a 
suggestion that receives further consideration in more recent scholar- 
ship (as discussed below). 

The work of two scholars in particular, however, Cyril Smetana and 
Patrick Zettel, is recognized to be of seminal importance with regard 
to the topic of source study. In two articles (published in 1959 and 
1961) based on his Ph.D. thesis, Smetana demonstrated that as Ælfric 
worked on Catholic Homilies he had beside him copies of the Latin 
homiliaries of Paul the Deacon and Haymo of Halberstadt (now cor- 
rectly identified as Haymo of Auxerre), which constituted his main 
sources for his homily writing; it was via these Carolingian compendia, 
rather than from a large library of individual works, that he received the 
teachings of many earlier fathers.” Smetana's work was supplemented 
shortly afterwards by J. E. Cross, who pointed to Alfric’s reliance on 
other parts of Paul the Deacon's homiliary than those highlighted by 
Smetana.* In similar fashion to Smetana on Alfric’s sermons, Zettel, 


© Dubois, Ælfric, pp. 142-93. 

7 Grundy, Books and Grace: Alfric’s Theology, p. 9. 

7 Raynes, ‘MS. Boulogne-sur-mer 63 and Ælfric’; see also Gatch, ‘MS Boulogne- 
sur-mer 63 and Alfric’s First Series of Catholic Homilies’. 

” Smetana, ‘Ælfric and the Early Medieval Homiliary and ‘Ælfric and the Homiliary 
of Haymo of Halberstadt; note also his doctoral dissertation, ‘Ælfric and the Early 
Medieval Homiliary’. 

*' Cross, ‘Ælfric and the Medieval Homiliary—Objection and Contribution’. 
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in a 1979 D.Phil. dissertation (that was never published)? identified a 
ninth-century continental collection conventionally referred to as the 
Cotton-Corpus Legendary as the major source for the saints' lives. These 
two scholars brought the study of sources into a new era compared to 
that of Fórster and Ott (though Fórster had raised the possibility that 
Ælfric might have used a collection for some of his source texts).? As 
explained below, source study remains central to work on Ælfric, build- 
ing on the breakthrough researches of Smetana and Zettel. 

A literary question that much preoccupied scholars in the twentieth 
century concerned the nature of /Elfric's alliterative/rhythmical style. 
Gerould's theory about the influence of Latin prose (see above, p. 20) 
did not find favour but his article acted as a jumping-off point for 
later writers, including most notably, Dorothy Bethurum, reasserting 
ZElfric's debt to native tradition, Angus McIntosh, dealing mainly with 
Wulfstan but stressing Ælfrics own creativity in devising his distinc- 
tive medium, Otto Funke, suggesting that Ælfric is further developing 
an already existing homiletic tradition of alliterative prose, J. C. Pope, 
concluding that /Elfric's style ‘is better regarded as a mildly ornamen- 
tal, rhythmically ordered prose than a debased, pedestrian poetry',? 
Sherman Kuhn, arguing that Ælfric was a poet, and McIntosh again, 
insisting that ZElfric's writing is unlike Old English poetry but bears 
some resemblance to early Middle English metrical works.** The debate 
would continue. 


*! Zettel, ‘Ælfrics Hagiographic Sources and the Latin Legendary Preserved in BL 
MS Cotton Nero E i + CCCC MS 9 and Other Manuscripts’; Zettel did publish one 
article based on the thesis, ‘Saints’ Lives in Old English: Latin Manuscripts and Ver- 
nacular Accounts: Ælfric’. 

? ‘Uber die Quellen von Ælfrics exegetischen Homiliae Catholicae’, pp. 58-9. As 
pointed out by Reinsma (Ælfric, p. 49), John Earls The Dawn of European Literature: 
Anglo-Saxon Literature (1884) includes 'an intriguing anticipation of Smetana's stud- 
ies’; Reinsma quotes Earle: ‘the well-established series of topics for each occasion [in 
CH I] seems clearly to point to some standard collection of Latin homilies now lost 
(pp. 215-16). 

$5 Pope also addressed the editorial question of whether to print ZElfric's alliterative 
prose as regular prose or in metrical lines, choosing the latter alternative for his own 
edition, though recognizing that ‘the current has been flowing the other way’ (Pope I, 
p. 135); Godden, in CH II, would revert to the prose format. 

** See Bethurum, “The Form of Alfric’s Lives of Saints’; McIntosh, "Wulfstan's Prose’; 
Funke, “Studien zur alliterienden und rhythmisierenden Prosa in der áltenglischen 
Homiletik’ (quotation at p. 105); Kuhn, “Was Ælfric a Poet?; McIntosh, ‘Early Middle 
English Alliterative Verse’. 
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A seminal publication in the area of literary language was Helmut 
Gneuss' 1972 article on the origin of Standard Old English.? Gneuss 
refers to /Elfric only incidentally but his researches and the subsequent 
contributions of Mechthild Gretsch and Walter Hofstetter threw new 
light on our writer's linguistic usage. It was shown that in the con- 
ditions cultivated by Æthelwold at Winchester a distinctive usage in 
vocabulary emerged, and this was adhered to by the Old English writers 
closely associated with Winchester in the period of the monastic reform, 
Ælfric being particularly consistent in his cultivation of it. This research 
demonstrated strikingly the Winchester dimension of /Elfric's work, and 
investigations on this and related topics continue to bear fruit. 

At about the same time, other aspects of /Elfric's literary practice 
were being opened out, notably in a number of essays by Malcolm 
Godden building on the work of Clemoes, in which he explored how 
Ælfric developed and honed his style; aspects of /Elfric's style were also 
described and analysed by, among others, Ann Nichols, emphasizing 
the brevity of his English style, and Anne Middleton, Ruth Waterhouse 
and Keith Tandy, bringing out emotive features of his rhythmical 
prose." /Elfric's use of rhetoric was studied by Luke Reinsma and 
Jackson Campbell and his translation theory and technique by Harvey 
Minkoff.* More ‘linguistic’ but still with literary significance had been 
Charles Barrett's study of the influence of /Elfric's rhythmical prose 
on his syntax, and key features of his literary language had been high- 
lighted in Karl Josts Wulfstanstudien.*? /Elfric's Latin writings received 
little critical attention, though Michael Lapidge drew attention to the 
non-hermeneutic quality of their style, which sets them apart from 


55 Gneuss, “The Origin of Standard Old English and ZEthelwold's School at Win- 
chester’. 

8° Mechthild Gretsch, Ethelwold's Translation of the “Regula Sancti Benedicti" and 
its Latin Exemplar’; Walter Hofstetter, Winchester und der spdtaltenglischer Sprach- 
gebrauch. 

*' For Clemoes, see n. 69, above; see also Godden, "Ihe Development of Alfric’s 
Second Series of Catholic Homilies’ and ‘Ælfrics Changing Vocabulary’; Nichols, ‘Ælfric 
and the Brief Style’; Middleton, ‘Ælfrics Answerable Style’; Waterhouse, '/Elfric's Use 
of Discourse in Some Saints' Lives' and 'Affective Language, Especially Alliterating 
Qualifiers in /Elfric's Life of St Alban’; Tandy, ‘Verbal Aspect as a Narrative Structure 
in Aelfric's Lives of Saints'. 

8 Reinsma, ‘Rhetoric in England: The Age of Aelfric, 970-1020’; J. J. Campbell, 
‘Adaptation of Classical Rhetoric in Old English Literature’; Minkoff, ‘Some Stylistic 
Consequences of Ælfric’s Theory of Translation’. 

** Barrett, Studies in the Word-Order of Alfric’s Catholic Homilies and Lives of the 
Saints; Jost, Wulfstanstudien. 
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most contemporary Latin prose. In surveying the widespread use of the 
hermeneutic style among tenth-century writers, a style characterized by 
'the ostentatious parade of unusual, often very arcane and apparently 
learned vocabulary,” Lapidge comments, “There is, in fact, only one 
notable exception: Ælfric. It is not simply that Ælfric did not affect the 
hermeneutic style; he reacted vigorously against it?” Ælfrics Latin style 
is receiving further attention today (see below) but this is an area that 
could do with more attention.” 

There had been continuity in Ælfric scholarship in the twentieth 
century and the approaches used continued to be highly traditional, 
but the research agenda was very different in the nineteen-seventies 
and eighties as compared to that of fifty of sixty years earlier, as is illus- 
trated by some of the publications referred to in the previous couple of 
paragraphs. Ælfric studies were also more numerous and more varied 
now, while at the same time being animated by a broad underlying 
traditional historicist consensus about /Elfric as a developing author 
in a specific context, whose writings could be seen as constituting a 
unified project. 


ÆLFRIC STUDIES TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


This book in itself gives a picture of Ælfric studies today, setting out, 
as it does, to represent the range and variety of current scholarship. 
As reflected in the book, new questions began to be asked in Ælfric 
studies in recent years, as they were in Anglo-Saxon studies more gen- 
erally, and new angles on existing questions began to be taken. These 
developments were partly the result of changes in direction in literary 
and historical studies more generally in the later twentieth century, a 
time of theoretical self-consciousness and of the rethinking of existing 
critical assumptions and perspectives, and they were partly also to do 
with the developing research agenda within ZElfrician and Anglo-Saxon 
studies themselves. 

Ælfric scholarship has become more theory-informed in recent years, 
drawing upon and assimilating, for example, aspects of feminist, sexuality 


? Lapidge, "Ihe Hermeneutic Style in Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Literature’, p. 105. 

*! “The Hermeneutic Style in Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Literature’, p. 139. 

? /Elfric’s Latin vocabulary also received attention in R. L. Thomson, ‘A lfric’s Latin 
Vocabulary’, but this focuses on the Glossary rather than prose works. 
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and identity studies,? though it is also true to say that little of the 
scholarship has been explicitly theory-led, and indeed many scholars 
have been happy to go on pursuing existing approaches without much 
recourse to theory at all. Clare Lees has recently discussed the tradi- 
tionality of the field of contemporary Anglo-Saxon studies, observing 
that it ‘has collectively invested in its traditional strengths’; theoreti- 
cal approaches have been accommodated and the parameters of the 
field have broadened, but, as Lees puts it, these parameters ‘remain 
safely within established conventions'?* Despite the new questions 
and new angles referred to above, Lees' observations apply as aptly 
to Ælfric scholarship as to other parts of the field, as work on Ælfric 
has been characterized predominantly by its investment in 'traditional 
strengths’. 

With regard to the developing research agenda in Ælfric scholarship, 
the advances that these ‘traditional strengths’ had brought about in 
previous generations provided the basis for a new stage of investiga- 
tions on the classic topics of /Elfric's sources, canon, style, writerly aims, 
thought and historical context (particularly, perhaps, with reference to 
Winchester), and they provided the basis for the consideration of new 
themes that previous findings now made possible. In this context, Lees 
(in the discussion referred to above) senses that the study of Anglo- 
Saxon religious writing in general is 'at long last on the verge of a 
critical renaissance ;? as far as Ælfric is concerned, such a renaissance 
started some time ago and continues to gather pace. 

The study of Ælfric’s sources is now more vigorous than ever, produc- 
ing more and more refined results and generating lively debate between 
scholars. Major work in this area has been published in particular by 
Malcolm Godden in his Commentary volume on Catholic Homilies 
and elsewhere and by Joyce Hill in an ongoing series of articles on 


*5 See, for example, Horner, The Discourse of Enclosure: Representing Women in Old 
English Literature, pp. 131-72; Rossi-Reder, ‘Embodying Christ, Embodying Nation: 
Ælfrics Accounts of Saints Agatha and Lucy’; Lavezzo, ‘Another Country: Ælfric and 
the Production of English Identity’. In this and a number of subsequent footnotes, I 
give three examples of significant publications, intended to suggest the range of work 
on a particular topic. 

* Lees, “Analytical Survey 7: Actually Existing Anglo-Saxon Studies’, quotations 
from pp. 240 and 239, respectively. See also Lerer, Error and the Academic Self, pp. 
55-101; Lerer, using language less diplomatic than Lees’, highlights the persistence of 
progressivism in Anglo-Saxon studies (p. 55) and the resistance to theory evident in 
work of the past two decades (p. 56). 

? Lees, ‘Analytical Survey 7’, p. 251. 
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Ælfric and his Carolingian exemplars.” The past couple of decades 
also saw the establishment of large-scale collaborative source projects 
on Anglo-Saxon literature, viz. Fontes Anglo-Saxonici and Sources of 
Anglo-Saxon Literary Culture (SASLC), in which the works of /Elfric 
are being covered in great detail." This veritable industry of source 
study does not win the unreserved approval of all Anglo-Saxonists, 
Allen Frantzen in particular objecting that the theoretical assumptions 
of the large-scale source study projects remain unstated, never mind 
justified, and Nicholas Howe expressing anxiety about the "fantasies 
of total knowledge within the discipline' that they (and other proj- 
ects) might betray.” While alert to such considerations, Joyce Hill has 
defended this branch of scholarship robustly.? Hill makes the key point 
about source study when, echoing words used by Frantzen himself, she 
characterizes it as 'a way of looking and understanding that allows us to 
"see documents functioning in culture and culture functioning through 
documents" '.'? Surely the justification of source study projects is not 
as enterprises for their own sake but as resources enabling informed 
apprehension and interpretation of texts, based on an understanding 
of their relationship with other texts. Source study has also underlain 
some other current scholarly concerns referred to below. 

The Ælfric canon has come back onto the agenda again in recent 
years, with particular reference, however, to Latin writings. The sugges- 
tion that Ælfric himself made the compilation from Julian of Toledo's 
Prognosticon futuri saeculi in Boulogne-sur-mer 63 and that he com- 
posed the Sermo in natale Domini et de ratione animae and other items 
in this same manuscript, as first proposed by Raynes (see above, p. 24), 
has received considerable acceptance." Recently two other works, the 
Excerptiones de Prisciano and Epitome translationis et miraculorum 


% Godden, Commentary; Hill's series of articles began with ‘Ælfric and Smaragdus’; 
the most recent have been ‘Ælfrics Manuscript of Paul the Deacon’s Homiliary' and 
‘Ælfric and Haymo Revisited’. 

?' See fontes.english.ox.ac.uk/, www.wmich.edu/medieval/research/saslc/. 

?* Frantzen, Desire for Origins, pp. 83-95; ‘By the Numbers’, pp. 491-3; Howe, “The 
New Millennium’, p. 502. 

? J, Hill, ‘Authority and Intertextuality in the Works of Ælfric’. 

' ‘Authority and Intertextuality’, p. 160, quoting Desire for Origins, p. 127. 

101 See, for example, Godden, “Anglo-Saxons on the Mind’; Lapidge, The Cult of St 
Swithun, pp. 553-5; but note Leinbaugh's caution in “Alfric’s Lives of Saints I and the 
Boulogne Sermon’: Leinbaugh regards Ælfric’s authorship of the Boulogne sermon as 
'a good possibility' (p. 206) but still not demonstrated. 
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S. Swithuni, have also been attributed to Alfric.’” It is probably fair to 
say that the jury is still out on these latter suggestions, but the debate 
has, among other things, valuably drawn attention to ZElfric's working 
methods in redacting the writings of others (as also apparent in his Vita 
ZEthelwoldi and Letter to Monks of Eynsham). These issues of author- 
ship are likely to be further discussed in the future, with considerable 
potential implications for our view of Ælfric. 

The recent attention to /Elfric's Latin writings is reflected in the pub- 
lication of editions of his Vita Athelwoldi (along with the ‘original’ by 
Wulfstan of Winchester) and Letter to Monks of Eynsham and in the 
inclusion of Latin as well as Old English material in a recent edition 
of his Prefaces.' We have also seen the first detailed studies of Ælfric 
as a Latin writer, opening up the field for further research," and, with 
particular reference to the Grammar and Glossary, new aspects of his 
thinking about language have begun to be explored. Meanwhile, 
the debate about Ælfric as an Old English writer has moved on to a 
new level, with Godden advancing significantly on his previous work 
and, later, significant contributions coming from Thomas Bredehoft, 
reasserting the view that ZElfric's rhythmical style is really verse, and 
Haruko Momma, arguing that he seems to have settled at a mid-point 
between verse and prose." The lead of these scholars points the way 
to future work: as Momma points out, little has been done on the style 
of /Elfric's later writings, and if Bredehoft's view that Ælfric is 'Anglo- 
Saxon England's most prolific poet’ finds favour, "" the implications for 
literary history will be significant indeed. 

ZElfric's literary approach and writerly aims have received much 
attention in recent decades. The question of the intended use and 
audience of his works has been and continues to be explored, and 


12 Porter, ed. and trans., Excerptiones de Prisciano, pp. 23-33, Lapidge, The Cult 
of St Swithun, p. 554. 

103 Lapidge and Winterbottom, ed. and trans., Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of 
St Æthelwold, pp. 70-80 (/Elfric's version not translated); Jones, ed. and trans., Ælfric’s 
Letter to the Monks of Eynsham; Wilcox, ed. and trans., ZElfric's Prefaces. 

104 Jones, 'Meatim sed et rustica: Ælfric of Eynsham as a Medieval Latin Author’, 
and Stephenson, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham’. 

105 See Law, ‘Anglo-Saxon England: Alfric’s Excerptiones de arte grammatica anglice’; 
Menzer, ‘Ælfrics Grammar: Solving the Problem of the English-Language Text’; see 
also Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano, pp. 31-3. 

16 See Godden, “Experiments in Genre’; Bredehoft, ‘Ælfric and Late Old English 
Verse’ and Early English Metre (esp. pp. 81-90); Momma, ‘Rhythm and Alliteration’. 

17 ‘Ælfric and Late Old English Verse’, p. 107. 
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scholars have been able to show how he tailors his material to suit 
the needs of his vernacular audience, as he perceives these needs, not 
only through his general abbreviating style but also through the careful 
omission of awkward material, affecting even the selection of saints to 
be celebrated." 

Ælfrics concern about doctrinal orthodoxy and his anxiety with 
regard to apocryphal traditions have been stressed,'? and his thinking 
in general, particularly theological, has been described more fully than 
in the past. There have been articles on various aspects of his thought, ° 
and as mentioned above, Lynne Grundy's Books and Grace, offering an 
account of the full range of his doctrinal thinking, appeared in 1991, 
with Grundy insisting on the Augustinian character of all of his theol- 
ogy. Among the areas covered by Grundy, of course, both in Books and 
Grace and in a separate article," is ZElfric's eucharistic teaching, the 
theme that had made him an interesting figure to scholars in the first 
place all those centuries ago. Grundy argues that Ælfric accepted the 
‘spiritual’ and ‘literal’ interpretations of the Eucharist simultaneously on 
different levels—‘/Elfric’s account is much less concerned with reconcil- 
ing two antipathetic interpretations than with discerning the interaction 
of two levels of reality’''’—thereby taking a different position from that 
of Theodore Leinbaugh, who had recently also written on the topic. In 
Leinbaugh’s view, Ælfric reconciled the two interpretations." 

With regard to the study of Ælfric in his historical context, major 
contributions have been made by Mechthild Gretsch, building on her 
earlier work and that of her Munich colleagues, in studies of the Bene- 
dictine Reform and of Alfric (with particular reference to saints) in 
the context of the Reform." The larger ecclesiastical background has 


108 See, for example, Whatley, “Lost in Translation: Omission of Episodes in Some 
Old English Prose Saints’ Legends’; DeGregorio, ‘Ælfric, Gedwyld, and Vernacular Hagi- 
ography’; Clayton, “Hermits and the Contemplative Life in Anglo-Saxon England’. 

10 See, for example, Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary in Anglo-Saxon England, 
pp. 210-66; O’Leary, ‘An Orthodox Old English Homiliary?’; T. N. Hall, ‘Ælfric and 
the Epistle to the Laodiceans’. 

10 See for example, Powell, "Ihe "Three Orders” of Society in Anglo-Saxon England’; 
Godden, ‘Money, Power and Morality in Late Anglo-Saxon England’; Jackson, ‘Ælfric 
and the Purpose of Christian Marriage’. 

7! Grundy, ‘Ælfrics Sermo de Sacrificio in Die Paschae: Figura and Veritas’. 

12 */E]fric's Sermo’, p. 269; see also Books and Grace, pp. 184-94. 

15 Leinbaugh, “The Sources for Alfric’s Easter Sermon’. 

14 Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations of the English Benedictine Reform and Ælfric 
and the Cult of Saints in Late Anglo-Saxon England. 
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been richly described by John Blair (as part of his wider examination of 
the history of the Anglo-Saxon church), and Christopher A. Jones has 
recently suggested ways of rethinking the Reform (further developed 
in the present volume). Others have sought to relate Ælfric’s writings 
to contemporary events and concerns, including topics relating to the 
wars with the Danes.''® 

New areas of research that have opened out particularly in recent 
years include the whole question of the transmission, performance, 
reception and (re)use of Alfric’s writings and, related to this, the issue 
of perceptions of Ælfrics work in his own period and later and of the 
idea of /Elfric as an author. Aspects of this nexus of concerns are vividly 
illustrated in the present volume and they represent an exciting area for 
future work.” Areas offering new insights also include that concerned 
with the ‘cultural work’ that writings like ZElfric's perform in their 
period, as revealed by new ways of reading them." And, to mention 
just one other facet of contemporary Ælfric studies, at last his theory 
and practice as a Bible translator is receiving due attention, this being 
prompted not only by an interest in Ælfrics own style and aims but 
also relating to groundbreaking work on the subject of the Anglo-Saxon 
Bible and reflecting an interest in the topic of translation in general;'? 
continuing research on Ælfric as a biblical translator will be aided by 
the recently published edition of the Old English Heptateuch by Richard 
Marsden.'? The theory and practice of translating Ælfric himself and 
other Old English writers into modern languages has not yet appeared 
on the radar but is one deserving of attention in the current context in 
which other types of appropriation are being examined. 


us J, Blair, The Church in Society in Anglo-Saxon England, esp. pp. 346-54; Jones, 
"Ihe Irregular Life in Ælfric Bata's Colloquies'. 

116 See, for example, Clayton, AElfric's Esther: A Speculum Reginae?’; Damon, Soldier 
Saints and Holy Warriors; Keynes, ‘An Abbot, an Archbishop and the Viking Raids’. 

"7 See, for example, J. Hill, ‘Ælfric, Authorial Identity and the Changing Text’; Swan, 
‘Ælfrics Catholic Homilies in the Twelfth Century’; Treharne, “The Life and Times of 
Old English Homilies for the First Sunday in Lent’. 

"8 See Lees, Tradition and Belief. 

1? See, for example, Marsden, ‘Ælfric as Translator: The Old English Prose Genesis’; 
Wilcox, ‘A Reluctant Translator in Late Anglo-Saxon England: Ælfric and Maccabees’; 
Stanton, The Culture of Translation in Anglo-Saxon England; see also Godden’s essay 
in the present volume. 

120 Marsden, ed., The Old English Heptateuch, vol. I. On Alfric’s versions of Old 
Testament books, see also N. M. Thompson, “The Old Testament Homily’. 
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Other neglected areas of /Elfric's output are more than due for atten- 
tion, the Letters for example (it is interesting that the neglected works 
tend not to be available in modern translation); and some works have 
still not even been edited or (like the Admonitio ad filium spiritualem) 
are available only in very unsatisfactory editions. A recent overview 
counted at least twenty-one /Elfric texts that remain unpublished or 
are scattered throughout incomplete old editions." Reliable versions of 
these will enable new directions of scholarship,'” just as the appearance 
of Jones' Letter to the Monks of Eynsham can be predicted to stimulate 
further work. Aaron J Kleist and associates, as part of the collaborative 
Ælfric project that Kleist is currently directing, plan to produce in elec- 
tronic as well as print format editions of the unavailable works that are, 
to coin a phrase, the most needful for all scholars to know, including 
the elusive De Creatore et creatura.'” A new edition of Lives of Saints 
was mooted some time ago but nothing has yet resulted. 

As suggested in the opening part of this chapter, directions for future 
scholarship will be influenced not only by the developing research 
agenda itself (and the availability of good editions of some remaining 
texts) but also by other factors. These include the overall health of 
the subject (not to be taken for granted, despite the vigour of current 
scholarly activity) and they also include ‘external’ factors, such as the 
impact in this "late age of print' and beginning of the digital age, of 
new research tools and new media, which can be predicted, at least in 
the longer term, to reconfigure scholarship just as much as print did.'?* 
Another important external factor in the current academic climate is 
the larger research environment, with its prioritizing of collaboration 
and of large-scale funded projects. We are in an age of what Nicholas 
Howe suggestively referred to as ‘big Anglo-Saxonism', and a num- 
ber of current funded projects are relevant to Ælfric studies: not only 


21 Electronic Ælfric Project, “Executive Summary’, http://www.rch.uky.edu/aelfric/ 
index.html. 

7? Note, for example, Clayton's recent “Edition of Alfric’s Letter to Brother Edward’, 
a short text that, as Clayton puts it, ‘offers a fascinating insight into the views of an 
English person around the last millennium’ (p. 263). 

23 See n. 70, above. 

124 For the idea of ‘the late age of print’, see Bolter, Writing Space (p. 1); the idea is 
taken up in the title, and widely employed in the text, of Foys' monograph Virtually 
Anglo-Saxon: Old Media, New Media, and Early Medieval Studies in the Late Age of 
Print. 

75 Howe, "Ihe New Millennium’, p. 501; see also J. Hill, ‘Methodologies, Mantras, 
and Paradigms’. 
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Fontes Anglo-Saxonici, SASLC and the Dictionary of Old English, but 
also the MANCASS eleventh-century database, the Leicester-Leeds 
project "English Manuscripts 1060 to 1220' and, above all, Aaron Kleist's 
‘Electronic Ælfric Project’, mentioned above."* These projects should 
be welcomed as facilitating and enabling future research (rather than as 
fulfilling ‘fantasies of total knowledge’). Their value, like that of more 
traditional tools and resources that have been produced from Wanley's 
great Catalogue and earlier, to Gneuss' excellent 2001 Handlist,'”’ will 
be measured by the scholarship they stimulate. The omens for this look 
good. Clare Lees' predicted critical renaissance has already started in 
Ælfric studies but the period ahead looks particularly interesting, with 
new, and old, issues being addressed in old and new ways. 


76 http://www.doe.utoronto.ca/; http://www.arts.manchester.ac.uk/mancass/ 
clldatabase; http://www.le.ac.uk/ee/em1060to1220; for the Electronic Ælfric Project, 
see n. 121. 

77 Wanley, Librorum Veterum Septentrionalium, qui in Angliae Bibliothecis extant; 
Gneuss, Handlist of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. 


CHAPTER TWO 
ÆLFRIC: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


Joyce Hill 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF ZELFRIC 


Following centuries of confusion, beginning with William of Malmes- 
bury in the early twelfth century, the Ælfric who is the subject of the 
present volume was definitively identified by Dietrich in a lengthy study 
published in 1855 and 1856.' The mistaken identifications are surveyed 
by Hugh Magennis in a preceding chapter and there is no need to 
repeat them here. It is worth emphasizing, however, that these mistakes 
arose because Ælfric the homilist does not appear in the Anglo-Saxon 
historical record outside of the references he makes to himself in his 
own writings. Dietrich's achievement lay in demonstrating that the 
homilist was not to be identified with any of the other historical figures 
called Ælfric; and that, using the evidence from the corpus of ZElfrician 
writings alongside other information from the historical record, it was 
possible to determine the stages in his career, successively at Winchester, 
Cerne Abbas and Eynsham. 

These stages in /Elfric's life will be examined in detail in the follow- 
ing sections of this chapter together with the evidence for the dates 
that are usually assigned for his moves from Winchester to Cerne, 
and from Cerne to Eynsham, but a brief summary may be helpful 
here. On linguistic grounds, and also because of the way in which he 
was quickly drawn into the inner circles of the Benedictine Reform, it 
is usually presumed that Ælfric was born in Wessex.” He was a monk 
in the Old Minster Winchester during the episcopacy of Æthelwold 
(Bishop of Winchester 963-984), and round about 987 was sent by 
ZEthelwold's successor Ælfheah to Cerne Abbas (modern Dorset) at 
the request of a powerful layman who, as we shall see in the last two 
sections of this chapter, was to have a major impact on Ælfric’s career. 


! Dietrich, ‘Abt Aelfrik’. 
? For an alternative suggestion, see below p. 59. 
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Since he went to Cerne as masspriest as well as monk, as he himself 
tells us? he must have been at least thirty years old, since this was the 
minimum canonical age for ordination to the priesthood. In c. 1005 
he transferred to Eynsham (modern Oxfordshire) as abbot, and it was 
presumably there that he died. 

The date of ZElfric's birth is unknown but it could not be later than 
c. 957, given that he was priested when he went to Cerne; and it could 
well be earlier than that, since there is nothing to suggest that the move 
to Cerne was the cause of his priesting or, if it were, that he was only 
thirty at the time. In Ælfrics Grammar there is a hypothetical dialogue 
which strikes an apparently personal note: 


gif ðu cwest nu: hwa lærde de? bonne cweóe ic: Dunstan. hwa haddode 
de? he me hadode.* 


Wilcox, citing Law's observation that such first-person passages in medi- 
eval grammars are commonly autobiographical, argues that if Ælfric 
were indeed taught by Dunstan at some stage, this would have been 
while Dunstan was abbot of Glastonbury and before he went into exile 
in 956? He thus supposes that Ælfric was born by 940 or 945, rather 
than the more usually assumed date of c. 955. However, as Lapidge 
notes, following Gneuss, it is likely that Ælfric was ‘simply repeating 
grammatical examples he had learned in the school of Æthelwold, who 
was taught and ordained by Dunstan’, which leaves us with no reason 
to depart from the traditional date of c. 955 x 957. 

The date of /Elfric's death is likewise unknown. Dietrich refers to the 
occurrence of an Abbot Ælfric in the witness lists to a royal charter of 
July 1012 and a will, which he dates to 1020." This leads him to conclude 
that Ælfric died between 1020 and 1025. But Whitelock? has demon- 
strated that the witness list of the will cannot be relied upon and that 


> For the quotation from the preface to CH I, see below p. 51. 

^ Grammar, p. 8 lines 13-15; ‘If you now say: who taught you? Then I say: Dun- 
stan. Who ordained you? He ordained me’. This and all subsequent translations are 
my own. 

^ Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 7, with reference to Law, ‘Anglo-Saxon England: 
Aelfric's Excerptiones de arte grammatica anglice’, p. 50, n. 7. 

€ Lapidge, ‘Ælfrics Schooldays’, p. 309; and Gneuss, Ælfric von Eynsham und seine 
Zeit, p. 12, n. 10. Wilcox further suggests that Dunstan might have ordained Ælfric 
on one of his visits to Winchester to attend a meeting of the witan, but the normal 
practice would have been for Ælfric to be ordained by Æthelwold. 

7 “Abt Alfrik’, pp. 247-8. 

* Whitelock, “Two Notes on Ælfric and Wulfstan’, pp. 122-4. 
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there are no good reasons for believing that the Ælfric who witnessed 
the charter was the Abbot of Eynsham. She draws attention to another 
royal charter of 1018, unknown to Dietrich, which was also witnessed by 
an Abbot Ælfric, but she points out that Eynsham was not an important 
house whose abbot would naturally attend the meetings of the witan. 
She argues, therefore, that we have to rely on the internal evidence of 
ZElfric's corpus, in which the latest work that can be certainly dated is 
the homily In natale unius confessoris (Assmann 4), which has a Latin 
dedication to Æthelwold II, Bishop of Winchester 1006-1012. There 
are several other works that can be assigned with equal confidence to 
ZElfric's time at Eynsham, but nothing with a more definite date than 
this, and so she concludes that, unless we suppose he had almost ceased 
writing for many years before he died, we must assume that his death 
occurred many years earlier than Dietrich imagined. Clemoes, noting 
Whitelock's argument, goes one step further, stating, 


If we assume an output at the same rate after 1006 as before it, his flow 
of works may have ceased about 1010. If he died then, he was fifty-three 
or a little more.? 


This deduction, assuming a date of birth in or not long before 957, 
occurs in Clemoes' masterful study of the chronology of /Elfric's work, 
published in 1959. This marked a notable advance in the identification 
of /Elfric, since it provided a comprehensive list of his writings as then 
known, and put forward the evidence for a chronological sequence of 
production in which works could be grouped into time-blocks, begin- 
ning at 989 with the First Series of Catholic Homilies" and ending 
with a number of predominantly homiletic items issued over a period 
beginning in 1006 and continuing for an indeterminate number of 
years following. Not only did he deal with initial production, but he 
also demonstrated that, after issuing the two series of Catholic Homilies, 
ZElfric undertook extensive further work in revising and expanding 
the collection to produce what Clemoes called TH I and TH II (i.e. 
Temporale Homilies I and II). This development appears never to have 
been completed, perhaps because of Ælfric’s death, but it bears witness 
to a substantial commitment that continued throughout his career." 
Clemoes' 1959 study remains an essential point of reference, since the 


? Clemoes, "Ihe Chronology of Alfric’s Works’, p. 245. 
10 See further below, p. 38. 
" See further Clemoes, CH I, pp. 1-168, and in particular the table on pp. 90-7. 
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systematic presentation of /Elfric's corpus and the establishment of a 
relative and to some extent datable chronology provides the founda- 
tion for the ‘identification’ of Ælfric in terms of the sense of his own 
ceuvre, the evolution of his interests, his responses to local and personal 
circumstances, his working practices, and his position vis-à-vis the 
Benedictine Reform, of which he was so self-consciously both product 
and proponent. 

Further work by J. C. Pope on Ælfric’s supplementary homilies and 
supplementary excerpts and additions, most of which are the textual 
components in the development of the TH series, led him to argue for 
a relative dating sequence for these which differs in some details from 
that put forward by Clemoes." But the differences are more a matter 
of attempted refinement than a challenge to Clemoes' chronological 
framework, since Pope's sequencing of the supplementary homilies for 
the most part leaves them within the broad time-blocks to which they 
are assigned by Clemoes, even though Pope's relativities imply slightly 
narrower periods of time within which given items were composed. 
Where this is not the case it is because Pope uses a time-bracket of 998 
x 1005 for certain items, as against Clemoes' 1002 x 1005, although 
they are sometimes more in agreement than this would suggest, since 
there are homilies that they both assume to have been produced late 
in their respective designated periods, thus essentially unifying their 
position. In any event, they do not differ in what they believe to have 
been produced at Cerne Abbas after the completion of Catholic Homi- 
lies I and II and what was produced at Eynsham after Ælfric moved 
there in c. 1005. 

Subsequent research has added a few items to Ælfric’s corpus as 
listed by Clemoes, but not all proposals are widely accepted. Notable 
in this respect is Porter's suggestion that the Excerptiones de Prisciano, 
which was the principal source of Ælfrics Grammar, was compiled by 
Ælfric himself. Although this seems to have been accepted in passing 
by Lapidge,'* the arguments brought forward by Porter are not convinc- 
ing, and the manuscript evidence suggests that it was more probably a 


2 J. C. Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 146-50. 

P? Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano, pp. 23-30. 

1 Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 253, n. 10, and p. 554, n. 9, although at p. 253 
he acknowledges the differing view held by Law (see n. 15 below). 
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continental compilation." A more likely case for inclusion in the cor- 
pus is the Letter to Brother Edward, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 
115 (provenance Worcester, s. xi^ or s. xi’), 60r-61r. The attribution 
to Ælfric was made by Pope in 1967!5 and is supported by the text’s 
recent editor, Mary Clayton," who argues for a date of the second half 
of the 990s or a little later. The recipient is a certain Edward, who may 
have been Ælfric’s blood brother. The other possible additions to the 
corpus are Latin manuscripts which include extracts, epitomes or distil- 
lations of materials that appear to have been made by Ælfric or on his 
behalf as preliminaries for future work. These would not be Ælfrician 
compositions in quite the same way as the works listed by Clemoes, 
although, if the association with Ælfric is correct, they illustrate his 
mode of working on subjects for which compilationes and abridge- 
ments were not already available for him to use as sources, or where 
the compilationes that he had access to needed to be supplemented." 
Key manuscripts in this argument are: Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliothéque 
Municipale 63 (England, provenance Saint-Bertin s. xi'), in which folios 
1-34 preserve what is apparently a florilegium compiled by Ælfric; and 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 5362, written by (Anglo-)Norman 
scribes in the late eleventh century, most likely in England, in which 
folios 1-84 were copied from a single exemplar that could well be a 
hagiographical collection made by or for Ælfric.” It is also possible that 
two liturgical compilationes—the De ecclesiastica consuetudine and the 
Institutio beati amalarii de ecclesiasticis officiis—which occur in reflexes 


5 Law, ‘Ælfrics Excerptiones’, pp. 51-2 (pp. 203-4 in the more accessible reprint 
in her Grammar and Grammarians); Jones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 16-17; J. Hill, 
‘Ælfrics Grammatical Triad’, p. 297. 

'© Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 56-7. 

7 Clayton, ‘An Edition of ZElfric's Letter to Brother Edward’. 

5 On /Elfric's use of compilationes, see below pp. 48, 53 and 55, and J. Hill, 'Author- 
ity and Intertextuality in the Works of Alfric’. Jones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’, discusses 
ZElfric's ‘epitomizing’ mode of working, with particular reference to the Latin manu- 
scripts referred to in this paragraph. 

? Raynes, ‘MS Boulogne-sur-Mer 63 and Ælfric’; Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, 
pp. 555-7 (on the Paris MS); and Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulfstan of Winchester: 
The Life of St Æthelwold, pp. cxlvi-clv (on both MSS in relation to Ælfrics mode of 
working). Godden, Commentary, p. 415, questions the validity of this association with 
Ælfric on the grounds that there is little correlation between the manuscript's material 
on Cuthbert and the substantial range of sources evidently deployed by Ælfric in writ- 
ing his homily on this saint (CH II.10). Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, p. 59, 
nevertheless sees a connection with Ælfric underlying the extant manuscript. Further 
detailed investigation is needed to refine our understanding. 
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of Archbishop Wulfstan’s “commonplace book’ are traceable to Ælfric. 
They are discussed by Jones, who concludes that there may be some 
ZElfrician connection, although he is cautious about making any positive 
claims for ‘authorship’, if indeed that is the right word for compila- 
tions of this kind.” As far as dating is concerned, Gatch has argued 
that the abridgement of Julian of Toledo's Prognosticum futuri saeculi 
in the Boulogne manuscript might well be ‘the earliest datable work of 
Ælfric’, antedating the Catholic Homilies and so possibly predating his 
move to Cerne." The other items in this manuscript may have been 
compiled a little later, perhaps when Ælfric was already at Cerne. The 
hagiographical collection in the Paris manuscript could well be a reflex 
of material gathered for English saints' lives included in the Catholic 
Homilies and the Lives of Saints since it contains material on Cuthbert, 
Edmund, Oswald, Swithun and Æthelthryth. For all of these Ælfric 
had to draw on material outside his principal hagiographical source, 
the Cotton-Corpus legendary, since that was a continental compilation 
which did not include Anglo-Saxon saints.? The Paris manuscript also 
preserves the only surviving copy of Ælfrics abridgement of Wulfstan 
of Winchester's Vita S. ZEthelwoldi, although this comes from later 
in Alfric’s career, being written between 1004 (twenty years after the 
death of Æthelwold, as is noted in the prologue) and 1006, when it 
was dedicated in its finished form to the Winchester brethren and 
Cenwulf, who was bishop of Winchester for a brief period in that 
year.? The two liturgical compilations in the reflexes of Archbishop 
Wulfstan’s commonplace book relate most obviously to /Elfric's interest 
in reformed monastic liturgy as exemplified in his Letter to the Monks 
of Eynsham,” written around 1005 or a little later, but it is essential to 
reiterate that there are problems in straightforwardly attributing these 
two compilationes to Ælfric. 

Apart from the possible existence of a brother called Edward, we 
know nothing about Ælfrics family background or connections, but 
the ecclesiastical network that he gained access to at Winchester was 
a powerful one and probably accounts for the widespread dissemina- 


>. «& 


? Jones, ‘Two Composite Texts from Archbishop Wulfstan’s “Commonplace 
Book". 

*1 Gatch, ‘MS Boulogne-sur-Mer 63 and Alfric’s First Series of Catholic Homilies’, 
p. 488. 

? See below, p. 55. 

? Vita Zthelwoldi, ch. 1. 

?^* See below, pp. 62-3. 
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tion of his writings, in particular of his homilies as the series devel- 
oped. The Benedictine Reform was, of course, a diverse and highly 
politicized movement within the church, in its dealings with royal and 
aristocratic power, and also in its interactions with the laity at a more 
local level as efforts were made to improve the standards of the church 
and the social order beyond the confines of reformed monasticism. It 
is consequently not surprising that Ælfric also had connections in the 
secular sphere, which had a shaping influence on his writings and his 
life. These interconnections are key to the ‘identification’ of Ælfric, 
not as a scholar quietly working apart from the world in the protected 
environment of a reformed monastery, but as a man caught up in a 
powerful politico-ecclesiastical ascendancy, personally affected by the 
subsequent swings of political fortune, and throughout his life defining 
his position, within the Reform and within society more generally, in 
writings that give voice to a reformist polemic.” 

The complexity of the networks to which Ælfric belonged are explored 
in detail by Cubitt later in this volume, but a brief survey here will 
underline the point. It is worth noting at the outset that, of the three 
leading reformers, Ælfric makes no reference at all to Oswald, and 
only limited reference to Dunstan: his declared allegiance is always, 
and repeatedly, to Æthelwold, whose period as bishop of Winchester 
covered all but the last three years of Alfric’s time there.” Although 
the aristocratic and well-connected Æthelwold was sometimes on the 
opposite side from Dunstan in the political manceuvrings of the day, 
and although he seems to have had a more rigorous approach to reform, 
moving to Abingdon because he was dissatisfied with the way Dunstan 
was proceeding at Glastonbury, and then taking a more radical approach 
to reform at Winchester than Dunstan ever did at Canterbury, there is 
nothing to suggest that there was a fundamental rift between them as 
far as regular church business was concerned, when they were in high 
office. Their meetings at Winchester might have given Ælfric some 
degree of familiarity with the archbishop, even if at a distance. But 
ZElfric's engagement with or knowledge of the archbishop of Canterbury 


23 See especially, within this volume, Jones’ chapter ‘Ælfric and the Limits of “Ben- 
edictine Reform"', which analyses the subtleties of ZElfric's self-definition and the 
complexities of the monastic reform. 


?* On Æthelwold, see Yorke, ed., Bishop Æthelwold: His Career and Influence. 
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was often more direct than this." /Ethelgar succeeded Dunstan in 
988, and was archbishop until 990. Before that he had been a monk of 
Abingdon under Æthelwold, moving to New Minster Winchester in 
964. He served there as abbot until he was consecrated bishop of the 
neighbouring diocese of Selsey in 980, where he remained until he went 
to Canterbury. His period at Winchester thus covered what must have 
been a substantial part of Alfric’s time there and it is difficult to believe 
that they did not know each other personally. Sigeric, who succeeded 
ZEthelgar at Canterbury, had been a monk of Glastonbury, then abbot of 
St Augustine's Canterbury from 980 to 990, and (apparently in plurality 
with his abbacy) bishop of Ramsbury, the neighbouring diocese to the 
north of Winchester, from 985 to 990. While the necessarily formal tone 
of the letter that Ælfric wrote to Sigeric when sending him a copy of the 
First Series of Catholic Homilies gives no indication that the two men 
were personally acquainted, there is every likelihood that they at least 
knew of each other.” There is no sense in the letter that Ælfric sees it 
as strange to be commending his work to the archbishop, and there is 
an underlying expectation in the tone that the enterprise will be well 
received, with more to follow. In particular, despite the modesty topos 
in respect of the act of ‘translation’ into the vernacular, Ælfric seems 
confident that Sigeric will share his outlook, which he characterizes by 
alluding to the patristic and Carolingian authorities in whose orthodox 
tradition he stands. It is tempting to speculate that Sigeric might have 
been interested in acquiring good vernacular homilies that would reflect 
the reformist standards of lection-based, patristically-sourced homilies 
of a kind that he would himself have been familiar with in Latin, but 
of which he saw little evidence within the secular church. If he had 
been making enquiries, perhaps he had been told of Ælfric’s vernacular 
homilies project, or Ælfric had been told of Sigeric's interest, or both. It 
is not inconceivable, given the reformist Benedictine networks, and it 
is a scenario that would not be at all at odds with the tone of the letter 
and the follow-up correspondence accompanying the Second Series. 
In any event, as Clemoes has pointed out, Canterbury was a major 
dissemination point for Ælfrics homilies,” in which connection we 
note that Ælfric, archbishop of Canterbury 995-1005, had previously 


7 On Dunstan's successors up to 1016, see Brooks, The Early History of the Church 
of Canterbury, pp. 278-87. 

? Clemoes, CH I, pp. 173-4. 

? Clemoes, CH I, pp. 162-3. 
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been bishop of Ramsbury, and that, above all, Alfheah, archbishop 
of Canterbury 1006-1012, had been bishop of Winchester from 984 
to 1006 and in that capacity had been responsible for sending Ælfric 
from Winchester to Cerne Abbas. In so doing, he had been acting at 
the request of /Ethelmzer, whose father Æthelweard was a power in the 
land as Ealdorman of the Western Provinces. Others within Alfric’s 
network included: Wulfsige III, the reformist bishop of Sherborne 
992 x 993-1002, within whose diocese Cerne Abbas was situated; 
Wulfstan bishop of Worcester 1002-1016 and archbishop of York 
1002-1023; and a number of laymen—Sigeweard, Sigefryth and Wulf- 
geat—who were figures of more local significance than Æthelmær and 
ZEthelweard, and about whom we know very little. However, all of 
these laymen prompted (or badgered) Ælfric into writing for them, as 
also did the ecclesiastics Wulfsige of Sherborne and Wulfstan of York. 
Further, as has already been noted, there is evidence of /Elfric's lasting 
contact with Winchester in his dedication of his Vita ZEthelwoldi to 
the Winchester brethren and Bishop Cenwulf, previously abbot of the 
ZEthelwold-reformed monastery of Peterborough; and in the dedica- 
tion of In natale unius confessoris (Assmann 4) to Cenwulf's successor 
Bishop Æthelwold II. The possible continuing encouragement of Ælfric 
from the monastic cathedrals should also not be overlooked in the light 
of his persistent dedication to developing the collection of temporale 
homilies and the way in which they were disseminated. 

By genre, Ælfrics corpus is ecclesiastical and scholarly: homilies, 
saints' lives, pastoral letters, treatises, translations, an exposition of 
the reformed consuetudinary, and language-teaching tools in the form 
of his Grammar, Glossary and Colloquy. Yet he lived in difficult and 
troubled times, marked by problems with the royal succession, renewed 
Viking attack, the resulting vacillations of /Ethelred's reign, factions at 
court which affected the direction of Ælfrics own life, and changing 
attitudes to the Reform itself, albeit probably more a matter of politics 
and power than of any fundamental objection to the religious dimen- 
sion as such. While it is true that he differs sharply from Archbishop 
Wulfstan in not directly declaiming against the failings of the social 
order and that, again by contrast with the archbishop, he has no role 
as a statesman, it is therefore not surprising that several of /Elfric's 
homilies touch on peace, unity or good governance and that there are 
others where he more directly addresses the contemporary moral and 
theological problems posed by the heathen invasion of a supposedly 
civilized Christian country—a disturbing situation which persisted 
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throughout his writing career.? Modern research is also showing us 
how to read the political message in some of his saints’ lives,*' to trace 
his retreat from royalism as his career progressed," and to be sensi- 
tive to his construction of a reform polemic in relation to the secular 
church as much as the monastic,? in which we see Ælfric drawing 
upon the Winchester tradition but often developing a position that is 
distinctively his own. We can therefore no longer agree with the view 
that Ælfric ‘looks inward to the monastery not outwards to the larger 
kingdom’.* Although there is still much to be gained from a sensitive 
and detailed reading of his works in their intellectual and political 
context, the extensive research on Ælfric in recent decades already 
enables us to see that the identification of /Elfric has many facets. We 
need now to look in turn at the three important stages in his life, at 
Winchester, Cerne Abbas, and Eynsham. 


ÆLFRIC AT WINCHESTER 


We not know when it was that Ælfric joined the community at Win- 
chester, but in his Vita ZEthelwoldi there is a clue that it was sometime 
between 964 and 970. In chapter 10 (p. 74) he states that he had heard 
of the consecration of /Elfstan as abbot, thereby implying that he was 
not present himself. This use of the authorial first-person plural, ‘audi- 
uimus’, ‘we heard’, is an alteration to the source-text, which Ælfric was 
otherwise following closely at this point. In Wulfstan's version of the 
vita the verb used is ‘uidimus’, ‘we saw’, indicating that he, by contrast, 


?' See, for example, Clayton, ‘Of Mice and Men’ ‘Ælfrics Judith’; '"/Eltric's Esther: 
A Speculum Reginae?’; Godden, ‘Apocalypse and Invasion’; and Keynes, ‘An Abbot, 
an Archbishop, and the Viking Raids’. 

31 By ‘political’ in this instance I mean the politics of the reform, rather than the 
politics of invasion: see most recently Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints. 

32 As argued, for example, by Klein, ‘Beauty and the Banquet’, and Jones, Letter to 
the Monks of Eynsham, on which, see below pp. 62-3. 

* See J. Hill ‘Reform and Resistance’; and note Alfric’s strongly reformist stance 
on sexual continence, as discussed, for example, by Upchurch, ‘For Pastoral Care and 
Political Gain’, and Cubitt, “Virginity and Misogyny’. In articles which further examine 
ZElfric's insistent teaching on sexual continence, Upchurch makes the point that for 
the laity, who obviously could not be expected to practise celibacy per se, the saintly 
models of purity are used as a means of articulating lessons on spiritual warfare and 
the inner steadfastness of faith, necessary in a time of Viking disruption: “The Legend of 
Chrysanthus and Daria’, and “Virgin Spouses as Model Christians’. For the expression 
of a reformist stance in /Elfric's pastoral letters, see below, pp. 58, 60. 

* J. Campbell et al., The Anglo-Saxons, p. 202. 
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witnessed the event. It was once thought that ZElfstan became abbot of 
Glastonbury, but there is good textual evidence for his being abbot of 
the Old Minster, to which he must have been consecrated in 964 when 
Æthelwold reformed the community.” However, Ælfric seems to have 
been at Winchester by the time Ælfstan was consecrated as bishop of 
Ramsbury in 970 since, in the same sentence, he refers to this event and 
stresses that he witnessed it, using the phrase 'ueraciter uidimus’, ‘we 
truly saw’. This is also a careful change to the wording of Wulfstan’s 
text, where /Elfstan's elevation to the episcopacy is simply stated as a 
fact without any personal verbs being used. 

Where Ælfric had been previously and what kind of education he 
had received is largely a matter of conjecture. The only clue we have is 
a tantalizing remark in his Preface to Genesis, which suggests that there 
were some inadequacies in his early instruction, apparently provided 
by a not very well educated priest: 


Hwilon ic wiste bet sum meessepreost, se be min magister wees on bam 
timan, haefde ba boc Genesis and he cude be daele Lyden understandan. 
ba cwæþ he be pam heahfeedere Iacobe, bet he heefde feower wif: twa 
geswustra and heora twa binena. Ful sod he sæde, ac he nyste, ne ic pa 
git, hu micel todal ys betweohx þære ealdan æ and bere niwan." 


The driving force of Ælfrics argument at this point in the Preface, 
extending beyond the passage quoted, is that it is dangerous to read the 
Old Testament without being educated in the skill of reading it figura- 
tively, since there are many stories in it that are at odds with Christian 
teaching, if understood in a literal sense. Clearly, on one level Ælfric is 
commenting on the lack of intellectual sophistication on the part of the 
priest and of himself at that stage in his educational development. But 
we are additionally told that the priest knew Latin ‘be dele’, which seems 
to be a particular comment on his linguistic skill. The normal mean- 
ing of ‘be dele’ is ‘in part’, in this case, therefore, indicating that the 
priest had only an imperfect knowledge of Latin. This would certainly 
be a severe limitation for a teacher, and would indicate an inadequate 


3 Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St Æthelwold, 
pp. 28-9, n. 1. 

% Preface to Genesis, lines 13-18 (p. 3); ‘I once knew a certain masspriest, who was 
my teacher at the time, [who] had the book of Genesis, and he knew in part how to 
understand Latin; and he said of the patriarch Jacob that he had four wives, two sisters 
and their two handmaids. He spoke the absolute truth, but he did not know, nor did 
I as yet, how great the distinction is between the old law and the new.' 
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education consistent with the fact that he lacked the knowledge to read 
the Old Testament in the appropriate way. Buckalew has argued that ‘be 
daele' means ‘by part of speech ;" in other words, that the priest knew 
how to parse Latin, but did not understand its sense, but this has been 
convincingly disproved by Jones* and is not supported by the entry for 
del in the Dictionary of Old English. An entirely different reading is 
proposed by Griffith, who argues that Ælfric is employing the trope of 
understatement in order to convey the opposite of what the words seem 
to say. Griffith therefore takes the statement to mean that this teacher 
was a master of Latin and that the allusion is to Æthelwold himself: ‘I 
knew a priest—my tutor at the time—who owned a copy of the book 
of Genesis, and he knew a thing or two about Latin'.? Yet the problem 
with this is that the following statement leaves us with what seems to 
me to be the improbable situation that Æthelwold, in common with 
his pupil Ælfric, did not (at that stage at least) understand how to read 
the Old Testament. It is difficult to see how this could be reconciled 
with /Ethelwold's career leading up to his episcopacy and his evident 
command of Latin, which would undoubtedly have brought him into 
regular contact with figurative readings of the Old Testament (and in 
fact often of the New as well). Griffith seems to assume that the passage 
refers to the quality of Anglo-Saxon Latinity in the reformed monaster- 
ies, but there is nothing to suggest that this is so. On the contrary, it is 
easier to read the passage as a reference to flawed education offered by 
a priest outside the monastic context, where standards of Latinity and 
consequently of interpretative skill were lower than Ælfric subsequently 
experienced at Winchester. As Jones notes in the present volume,” this 
indicates that he was not a monastic oblate, educated within the cloister 
from his earliest years; indeed, since the commonly accepted date-range 
for ZElfric's birth is hypothetical," it is even possible, as Jones also 
notes, that Ælfric could have entered minor orders before becoming a 
monk in Winchester. In any event, if he began his education outside 
the cloister, as the Preface to Genesis seems clearly to indicate, we may 
well be justified in accepting the scenario put forward by Cubitt: that 


Y Buckalew, ‘Be Dele in Ælfric’s Preface to Genesis’. 

8 Jones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 53-4, n. 205. 

3 Griffith, How Much Latin did ZElfric's magister Know?’, with the quoted transla- 
tion at p. 180. 

*' See below, pp. 104-7. 

^' See above, p. 36. 
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Ælfric was born on one of the estates belonging to Æthelweard or 
Æthelmær and that their patronage of him as a promising youth (per- 
haps of relatively humble birth) may have predated and then led to his 
entry into the monastic life at Winchester.” If this was his background, 
it may go some way to accounting for his style of Latin, his prefer- 
ence for the vernacular, his continuing patronage by Æthelweard and 
ZEthelmaer, and his comparatively modest ecclesiastical appointments, 
notwithstanding his undoubted abilities. The case is set out below by 
Jones in his study of ‘Ælfric and the Limits of “Benedictine Reform"; 
while it is necessarily conjectural, it provides a plausible explanation 
for some of the peculiarities of /Elfric's position. 

Once at Winchester there is no doubt that Ælfric was educated in 
what he always thought of as the school of Æthelwold. He refers to 
himself as an ‘alumnus ZEthelwoldi', ‘a pupil of Æthelwold’, in the 
Latin preface to the First Series of Catholic Homilies (i.e. the opening 
formula of the letter to Sigeric);? as a variation he refers to himself as 
‘alumnus Wintoniensis’, ‘a pupil of Winchester’, in the prologue to his 
Vita Æthelwoldi (in the formula of greeting to Cenwulf and the Win- 
chester brethren);** and he comments on his experiences in the ‘scola 
Æthelwold? in the Latin preface to his Grammar“ and in the preface 
to the Letter to the Monks of Eynsham, where he says that he was in 
ZEthelwold's school ‘multis annis’, ‘for many years'.* In addition, it is 
significant that, despite abbreviating Wulfstan of Winchester's Vita S. 
ZEthelwoldi quite drastically in places, Ælfric retained the account of 
how Æthelwold found it agreeable to teach young men (‘adolescentes’) 
and the more mature students (iuuenes), translating Latin texts into 
English for them, passing on the rules of grammar and metrics, and 
giving them cheerful words of encouragement." 

The repeated references in prologues and forms of address and iden- 
tification in letters may be read as expressions of respect and gratitude, 
but in its immediate context each functions importantly as a state- 
ment of /Elfric's credentials and as a guarantee of his authority: a man 
well educated, and well able to pronounce on scholarly and reformist 


? See below, pp. 177-8. 
5 CH I, Latin Preface, line 3 (p. 173). 
^ Vita AEthelwoldi, ch. 1, line 2. 
Grammar, p. 1. 
46 LME, p. 110, ch. 1. 
" Vita AEthelwoldi, ch. 20. 
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matters. In fact, Æthelwold will not have taught regularly in the school, 
and there is no suggestion in the vignette offered to us in his vita that 
he concerned himself with the boys, the pueri, at the elementary stage 
of their studies. Lapidge captures the situation admirably when he 
says that 


it would probably be appropriate to think of his teaching stints in terms 
of occasional master classes rather than as the day-to-day and line-by-line 
grind through curriculum texts.*? 


Indeed, as Lapidge goes on to show, Ælfrics Latin grammar master 
at Winchester was probably a certain Iorwerth—a layman, not a 
monk—who had come to England from Wales to serve as schoolmaster 
in /Ethelwold's time. 

We can deduce from the comments in the preface to his Grammar 
that the very young boys began Latin by studying Donatus' grammatical 
texts, progressing to a fuller treatment of grammar based principally 
on Priscian. This, the Excerptiones de Prisciano, which was later to be 
the source-text for Ælfrics own vernacular Latin Grammar, was most 
probably a Carolingian compilatio/abbreviatio, brought into England 
with the Benedictine Reform.? More varied teaching materials, perhaps 
reflecting school-texts from the cultural milieu of Æthelwold, are to 
be found in Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum M.16.2« London, BL, 
Add. 32247 (Abingdon, s.xi') and in London, BL, Harley 3271 (Eng- 
land, possibly New Minster Winchester, s.xi').*° Glosses and glossaries 
will have been used for learning vocabulary, and practice dialogues or 
colloquies are likely to have been employed to exercise grammatical 
features, develop lexical range and, at a more advanced stage, to exercise 
skill in the use of hermeneutic Latin. There is plenty of evidence that 
this abstruse style of Latin was studied and practised at Winchester?! 
but there is no sign of it in /Elfric's writings. This may be because he 


48 Lapidge, "Elfric's Schooldays’, p. 302. On the intellectual and ecclesiastical context 
at Winchester under Æthelwold, see Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulfstan of Winches- 
ter: The Life of St Æthelwold, pp. xlv-xcix. 

? See nn. 14 and 15 above. 

5 Lazzari, "Ihe Scholarly Achievements of Æthelwold and his Circle’, and Char- 
donnens, ‘London, British Library, Harley 3271’. There is an extensive scholarship on 
teaching materials and classbooks. Access to those aspects most relevant for Ælfric 
studies is provided by J. Hill “Learning Latin in Anglo-Saxon England’, and 'Elfric's 
Grammatical Triad’. 

5! Lapidge, “Ihe Hermeneutic Style’, and Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations of 
the English Benedictine Reform. 
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did not see it as appropriate for his purposes, as would certainly be the 
case with his Grammar and Colloquy, or because, as Jones has argued, 
he was less confident than some of his scholarly contemporaries in 
composing freely and independently in Latin.” Instead, he exercised 
his literary skills in writing Old English and, when writing in Latin, 
largely restricted himself to abridging his source materials. 

It was perhaps from the example of Æthelwold that Ælfric learnt to 
appreciate the value of English as a medium for teaching and exposi- 
tion. We have already seen that Æthelwold was willing to translate 
texts from Latin when teaching, and in his Old English version of the 
Benedictine Rule he provided a model of how to write in a plain and 
straightforward style suitable for instructing the unlearned. Ælfric cer- 
tainly advanced this technique to a fine art, as well as evolving a more 
rhythmical and alliterative style. In addition, alongside this stylistic 
sensitivity, he has left evidence of a high level of linguistic awareness 
in his extensive authorial revisions to manuscripts in order to achieve a 
standardized form of written Old English and in his tendency to make 
consistent lexical choices. In this, he shows himself to be a product of 
Winchester training, for it was there that a standard form of literary 
Old English, which included distinctive lexical features, was developed 
by Æthelwold and his circle. We have recently been reminded by 
Gretsch that ‘what Ælfric wrote was not "Standard Old English" per 
se, but “Ælfrics Standard Old English", and that this existed side by 
side with other standards, though perhaps none as systematic as his'.? 
Nevertheless, we can confidently trace his interests and abilities in this 
respect to his education in the scola Æthelwoldi. 

The Winchester in which Ælfric lived was a planned town, with the 
Old Minster, New Minster, Nunnaminster and the Royal Palace cheek 
by jowl in the south-east quadrant.** From the time when Æthelwold 
translated the bones of St Swithun in order to build up his cult, the 
Old Minster was a busy pilgrimage centre. For most of /Elfric's time 
at Winchester it was also a building site. Swithun's body was moved 


? The case for Alfric’s deliberate avoidance of this style, while at the same time 
being a capable and confident Latinist, is put by Stephenson, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham and 
Hermeneutic Latin: Meatim sed et rustica Reconsidered’; for Jones’ argument, see 
‘Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 51-7. See also Jones’ chapter below, pp. 96-7. 

5 Gretsch, 'A Key to ZElfric's Standard Old English’, p. 172; see also Gretsch, 
"Winchester Vocabulary and Standard Old English’, and Gretsch’s chapter below. On 
Winchester lexis the seminal article is Gneuss, "Ihe Origin of Standard Old English’. 

54 Biddle, ‘Felix Urbs Winthonia’. 
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into the cathedral in 971 with great ceremony, and a structure was 
raised over his tomb, which linked the church with the western tower. 
This was consecrated in 980, after which work began on extending the 
eastern part of the cathedral, which was finally consecrated in 994 by 
ZEthelwold's successor 7Elfheah.^ Within this increasingly elaborate 
and awe-inspiring edifice, Ælfric would have daily taken part in the 
elaborated liturgy that is described in the Regularis Concordia, drawn 
up by Dunstan and Æthelwold, and issued at Winchester 970 x 973. 
As Ælfric notes in his Old English Life of St Swithun, there were times 
also when, in company with the other monks, he had to get up in the 
night to sing a hymn of praise (the Te Deum) to celebrate a miracle 
that Swithun had just performed." The pilgrims could also be a dis- 
turbance in other ways since the burial ground was sometimes so filled 
with disabled persons who had arrived to be healed that one could not 
easily get into the building." 

Other personal details emerge from Ælfrics modification of Lant- 
fred's Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni, notably that he himself saw 
Eadsige, one of the clerics ousted by Æthelwold in 964, return to the 
Old Minster and be readmitted as a monk; and it is Ælfric, not Lantfred, 
who knows that this Eadsige was a kinsman of Æthelwold. As Lapidge 
notes, this may explain why 'Eadsige's role in the discovery and trans- 
lation of Swithun was [...] in some sense a pretext for reconciliation 
between him and his kinsman Æthelwold’. We have here a glimpse of 
the inside knowledge held by members of the local community, which 
Lantfred, invited by Æthelwold to Winchester from Frankia, probably 
Fleury, either did not share, or did not see as significant. 

The larger questions of the formation of Ælfrics outlook at Win- 
chester, his intellectual standards and the textual traditions with which 
he was familiar must be inferred from his own writings. But since—with 
the possible exception of the abridgement of Julian of Toledo's Prog- 
nosticum futuri saeculi—all of his surviving corpus post-dates his time 


5 There is a contemporary description of the cathedral, which is analysed by R. N. 
Quirk, ‘Winchester Cathedral in the Tenth Century’. 

56 LS 21, lines 223-64 (I, 454-6), with the personal comment being at lines 263-4. 

* LS 21, lines 151-2 (I, 450). 

* Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 260-1, n. 43. See also p. 559 for the signifi- 
cance of the detail that Ælfric saw Eadsige return, although the reference should be 
to ch. 6 of the 4lfrician epitome, and not to ch. 9 as given here by Lapidge. The key 
phrase which Lapidge quotes occurs on p. 567. For the information that Eadsige was 
related to Æthelwold, see LS 21, line 87 (p. 446). 
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at Winchester, it is in the two following sections that these issues will 
be addressed. 


ÆLFRIC AT CERNE ABBAS 


Ælfric begins the Old English Preface to the First Series of Catholic 
Homilies with a personal statement: 


Ic elfric munuc 7 messepreost swa ðeah waccre bonne swilcum hadum 
gebyrige. wearó asend on epelredes dege cyninges fram elfeage 
biscope adelwoldes zftergengan to sumum mynstre ðe is cernel gehaten 
burh edelmzres bene dees begenes, his gebyrd 7 goodnys sind gehweer 
cude.” 


The thegn Æthelmær was a member of one of the most powerful 
and well-connected families in Wessex: his father, Æthelweard, was 
Ealdorman of the Western Provinces (presumably Devon, Somerset 
and Dorset) from 983 until his death in c. 998.9" Æthelweard was also 
educated in Latin and had a scholarly turn of mind, being author of a 
Latin translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which included mate- 
rial not found in the extant English texts. This was probably written 
after 975 and before 983, and was dedicated to his cousin Matilda, a 
descendant of King Alfred, who was abbess of Essen in Germany. Both 
men, as we shall see, had a keen interest in religious matters and were 
strong supporters of the Benedictine Reform. 

The information that Ælfric provides here can be supplemented by 
reference to a charter of 987, addressed to Archbishop Dunstan and 
Bishop Ælfheah.“ In it Æthelmær states that he had previously made 
a reversionary gift to God of the townships of Cernel and Ascere, and 


* CH L Old English Preface, lines 44-8 (p. 174); ‘I Ælfric, monk and masspriest, 
although weaker than is fitting for such orders, was sent in ZEthelred's day from Bishop 
ZElfheah, ZEthelwold's successor, to a certain minster that is called Cerne, at the request 
of the thegn ZEthelmaer—his birth and goodness are known everywhere’. 

*' Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, p. 244, arranges his dating periods on the basis that 
ZEthelweard died in 1002, but in note 6 discusses the implications for the chronology 
of his death being in 998. This is now the generally accepted date: see Keynes, The 
Diplomas of King ZEthelred "Ihe Unready' 978-1016, p. 192, n. 139, and p. 206, n. 193, 
for comment on the resulting differences between the dating periods used by Clemoes 
and Pope (on which, see above pp. 37-8). The careers of Æthelweard and Æthelmær 
are discussed in more detail below by Cubitt, 'Elfric's Lay Patrons’. 

*' The charter is discussed by Squibb, "Ihe Foundation of Cerne Abbey’. See also 
Yorke, ‘Athelmer: The Foundation of the Abbey at Cerne and the Politics of the 
Tenth Century’. 
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that now (i.e. changing to the present tense) he grants for his lifetime 
and after his death land in Minterne, Winterbourne, Bredy and Ren- 
scombe. What is being described here is an ecclesiastical foundation, 
or refoundation, that takes place over a number of years, but with the 
surviving document, whose authenticity is now accepted, recording 
the culmination of the endowment. It is to this foundation that Ælfric 
moved at Æthelmær’s request, and although it is not certain when this 
happened, the usual assumption is that it was round about the time 
when the new endowments were made, thus apparently completing 
ZEthelmeer's project. Given ZEthelmzer's interest in the reform movement 
and the request for Ælfric to transfer there from Winchester, it is com- 
monly understood that, using land in his family's possession, Athelmeer 
was establishing a small reformed monastery, either as an entirely new 
foundation or, in view of the common practice of the reformers, chang- 
ing the status of an existing church and small community.” 

At Cerne Ælfric would have experienced a significantly different life 
from the one he was accustomed to in Winchester: a much humbler 
setting and way of life; a necessarily simpler liturgical observance, at least 
in its outward formality; probably a lower general standard of learning, 
or at least none of the peaks of scholarship to be found at Winchester; 
certainly far fewer manuscript resources; and much closer personal 
contact with the laity. One thing that may have been a constant, how- 
ever, was the experience of living with yet more building work, since 
Ethelmeer’s endowments represent substantial investment, which not 
only implies income for the support of an ecclesiastical community but 
also the need for appropriate buildings. 

It was in this context that Ælfric began to produce what was to be 
an extensive vernacular corpus, beginning with the Catholic Homilies. 
Godden wonders why it was only at this point that he began writing, 
and conjectures that he might have laid the foundations at Winchester 
by writing sermons and homilies for the monks, and perhaps also for 
the students.? If this were the case, it would go some way towards 
explaining why he was selected to go to Cerne. What was different 
about Cerne, however, was that /Elfric was able to see, more clearly 
than he had probably been able to do in Winchester, what the state 


9? However, Lapidge, Cult of St Swithun, p. 576, questions whether, even at this stage, 
Cerne was a monastery in the normal sense of the word, and speculates that Ælfric 
may have been seconded from Winchester as chaplain to Ethelmer. 

& Godden, Commentary, p. xxxi. 
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of learning was both in a small community and in the secular church, 
and how there was little or no access to the orthodox and patristically 
validated exegetical teaching that he had come to take for granted in the 
exceptional environment of Winchester.“ He therefore worked chiefly 
with three homiliaries that already provided abridgements or epitomes 
of this tradition in order to produce a body of vernacular homilies in 
the same tradition, creating two series of compilationes of his own as 
he worked across from one source-manuscript to another. These three 
manuscripts, the homiliaries of Paul the Deacon, Smaragdus and Haymo 
of Auxerre, must have been available to Ælfric at Cerne.9 They were 
typical of the manuscript sources he was to use: often Carolingian in 
origin (in the tradition of the Benedictine Reform in England), and 
within the compilatio genre. Whatever may have been available in 
more extensive form in Winchester, this was the practical library for a 
smaller community, and if Ælfric may appropriately be characterized as 
being ‘by nature an abbreviator’,” that is a reflection not only of his own 
pragmatic approach, but also of the approach of most of his immediate 
sources. His compilatio sources and his own vernacular version respond 
to the realities of the time within monastic circles and in reaching out 
to the larger church, and it was this, as well as the inherent orthodoxy, 
that Sigeric was expected to recognize when ZElfric first wrote to him 
with a copy of the First Series. By the time the Second Series was sent, 
the case no longer needed to be made: Sigeric, firmly within the reform 
tradition himself and as archbishop committed to the well-being of 
the secular church, had already graciously (‘gratanter’) received the 
First Series and had (too much) praised Ælfrics endeavours (‘nostrum 
studium nimium laudasti’). 


* Glimpses of the practical context are provided by Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’. 

& There is an extensive scholarship on Ælfrics sources, but for Ælfrics mode of 
working with his homiliaries see: J. Hill, “Translating the Tradition’, and ‘Authority 
and Intertextuality in the Works of Ælfric’. The homiliary of Paul the Deacon must 
have been available to Ælfric in a form that was already considerably adapted from 
the original, but those of Smaragdus and of Haymo were probably much as we know 
them in print today: see J. Hill, ‘Ælfrics Manuscript of Paul the Deacon's Homiliary’, 
‘Ælfric and Smaragdus’, and ‘Ælfric and Haymo Revisited’. 

& The nature of the compilatio method of composition is examined in detail by 
M. Irvine, The Making of Textual Culture. On p. 428 he defines compilatio as a mac- 
rogenre. 

$ Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St Æthelwold, 
p. cxlvii. 

$ CH IL Latin Preface, lines 6-7 (p. 1). 
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The tasks of revising the texts, linguistically and in terms of content, 
together with the overall development of the collection, began imme- 
diately.” Although, in a manuscript culture, copies would inevitably be 
made in many different scriptoria away from Alfric’s control, he was 
anxious both that the manuscripts should be accurately copied and 
that his work should not be mingled with that of others. The former 
injunction is to be found at the end of the Old English prefaces to the 
First and Second Series, and the latter at the end of the Second Series, 
although this statement, in the form of a concluding prayer, explicitly 
refers to both books.” None of these pronouncements is about autho- 
rial identity in any modern sense; rather, each expresses the need for 
the preservation of orthodoxy as Ælfric saw it. It was a form of self- 
definition that set Ælfric apart and established his polemical stance. 
He clearly felt strongly that there were standards to be set and that his 
own homily collection provided a unique exemplar; yet his injunctions 
express the sense that the conditions for the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of such standards might not be wholly favourable. Indeed they 
were not, since there is ample evidence that /Elfric's homilies were 
subsequently mingled with others not within his chosen traditions of 
exegesis and authority, and that composite homilies were produced, 
even at Winchester, which in effect dismembered individual ZElfrician 
items." Furthermore, the prefaces and final prayer were soon lost from 
the manuscript tradition of the Catholic Homilies, and so the control- 
ling comments disappeared. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence that Ælfric at first closely 
supervised the manuscript production, and that the copying was 
executed with some skill and attention to detail.” The implication must 
be that Cerne had a scriptorium staffed by trained scribes although, as 
Clemoes has noted, resources were likely to have remained limited, and 
that, as a way of overcoming this, Ælfric may sometimes have lent a 
pattern manuscript to another centre so that additional copies could be 


© See the references in nn. 11, 53 above. 

” Respectively CH I, Old English Preface, lines 128-34 (p. 177); CH II, Latin Preface, 
lines 43-9 (p. 2); CH II, Oratio (p. 345). 

71 Godden, ‘Old English Composite Homilies from Winchester’. The mingling of 
ZElfrican and non-/Elfrican items in manuscripts and the loss of the prefaces and final 
prayer can be traced in the editions of CH I and CH II. 

” Scragg, ‘AElfric’s Scribes’. 
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made.” In the neighbouring diocese there was, of course, Winchester, 
where there were undoubtedly good resources and where Ælfric had 
trained. He may also have borrowed books from there, had copies of 
source-texts made and sent to him, or have made study visits himself. 
The episcopal see at Sherborne, only twelve miles from Cerne, may 
also have been able to provide copying facilities and possibly some 
reference materials. 

Among the copies prepared under /Elfric's direction was a manu- 
script of the First Series supplemented by four additional homilies at 
the request of Ealdorman Æthelweard. The need for the scribe to add 
the further four texts was indicated by a note in the exemplar at the 
end of the Old English preface, and although this was not intended 
to form part of the manuscript as copied, it survives in Cambridge, 
University Library Gg. 3. 28.” 

Further evidence of /Ethelweard's—and in this case also /Ethelmaer's— 
interest in the reform tradition, specifically in monastic practice, is 
shown in their joint commissioning of Alfric’s Lives of Saints. The 
Catholic Homilies had already given them access to the lives and pas- 
sions of the saints honoured by the English generally (i.e. within the 
secular church); the purpose now was to provide them with vernacular 
versions of the lives and passions of saints honoured by the monks.” 
The preface concludes with ZElfric's customary plea for accurate copy- 
ing and for no ‘contamination’ of the collection. The source-text that 
he used was yet another Frankish compilatio, probably originating in 
the diocese of Noyon-Tournai (archdiocese of Reims) in the very late 
ninth century or earlier tenth.” This, referred to now as the Cotton- 
Corpus legendary on account of the earliest English manuscript witness, 
was supplemented mainly by material on English saints drawn from 
Bede (for Athelthryth and Oswald), Abbo of Fleury (for Edmund) and 
Lantfred (for Swithun). 


7? CHI, p. 162, n. 1. Clemoes' reference to Abingdon as a centre to which manuscripts 
could have been sent for copying relates to /Elfric's time at Eynsham. 

™ The wording of the note is given in the textual apparatus to line 134 (MS K), CH 
I, p. 177. CUL Gg. 3. 28 (MS K) is from the end of the tenth or very early eleventh 
century and is, in Godden's view, ‘either a product of Ælfrics own scriptorium or a 
remarkably faithful copy of such a manuscript, CH II, p. xliii. 

5 LS, Old English Preface, lines 43-6 (I, 4). 

7€ Zettel, ‘Saints’ Lives in Old English’; Jackson and Lapidge, "Ihe Contents of the 
Cotton-Corpus Legendary’. On the supplementary material for ZEthelthryth, Oswald, 
Edmund and Swithun, see above pp. 39-40. 
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Another work produced for Æthelweard at this time was the trans- 
lation of Genesis. He had evidently asked Ælfric for this but had said 
that he only needed the first part, as far as the story of Isaac (i.e. chap- 
ters 1-22), because for the remainder he already had a translation by 
someone else. Ælfric complied, although he wrote a preface in which 
he expressed some anxiety about making material too readily available 
in the vernacular and pointed out the danger of reading Old Testament 
narratives without the learning that would allow them to be construed 
figuratively. Possibly, as Clemoes has argued, Ælfric subsequently pro- 
duced an abridged English version of Alcuin's question-and-answer 
commentary on Genesis, the Interrogationes Sigewulfi in Genesin, as 
far as the Isaac story, in order to clothe ‘pa nacedan gerecednisse’, ‘the 
bare narrative’, of the part that he had translated.” In the Preface to 
Genesis, in recognition of /Ethelweard's actual ability or as a tactfully 
indirect way of alerting Æthelweard to the danger, he writes about the 
difficulties encountered by unlearned priests, and in the concluding 
remarks, which express his usual wish that scribes be careful in copy- 
ing the manuscript, he also requests Æthelweard not to ask him to 
undertake more translation work, lest he have to refuse. In the prayer 
at the end of the Second Series of Catholic Homilies he had likewise 
said that he would not produce further translations, and he said the 
same thing again at the end of the Latin preface to the Lives of Saints, 
but in fact he would go on to write a good deal more. 

The two series of the Catholic Homilies were sent in succession to 
Sigeric during his archiepiscopate (990 to October 994 or 995), with 
the Second Series presumably following on reasonably closely from the 
First since, as we learn from the Latin letter sent to Sigeric with the 
First Series, the Second Series was by then already under way. Clemoes 
presumes that the First Series was completed in 989 and sent to Sigeric 
in 991, with the Second Series being completed and sent in 992; Godden 
argues for the Second Series being sent to Sigeric in 995 (disagreeing 
with Keynes as to the year of Sigeric's death), and for the First Series 
being sent a few years earlier.” As far as the Lives of Saints, Preface 
to Genesis and the Genesis translation are concerned, the terminus ad 
quem must be the year of /Ethelweard's death, c. 998. 


7 Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, p. 225. The Old English phrase is from the Preface to 
Genesis, line 43. 

78 Clemoes, CH I, p. 161; Godden, CH II, pp. xci-xciii; Commentary, pp. xxxii- 
xxxvi. 
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It was also at Cerne that Ælfric produced his Grammar, Glossary and 
Colloquy. These are teaching tools that he would have known from his 
time at Winchester and, in the case of the Grammar, his source was the 
one he had become familiar with in /Ethelwold's school. His decision 
to produce versions of teaching materials he was familiar with can be 
readily understood. His more radical step of producing the Grammar 
in English must, one feels, be a response to the difficulty of building up 
a basic understanding of Latin quickly and efficiently in a small com- 
munity where the teachers may have been few in number and perhaps 
less confident than would have been the case in a leading centre such 
as Winchester. 

Cerne Abbas lay within the diocese of Sherborne. When Ælfric went 
to Cerne, the cathedral community was clerical, not monastic. But in 
993 or 994 Wulfsige, who had a reform background, was consecrated as 
bishop. He seems to have been trained under Dunstan at Glastonbury 
in the early 950s and probably at some point in the 960s was put in 
charge of the day-to-day business of the reformed community at West- 
minster by Dunstan (who retained overall control) before succeeding 
formally as abbot after Dunstan's death in May 988. He remained there 
until he went to Sherborne, and it might have been then, perhaps in 
recognition of his former close association with Dunstan, that he was 
given Dunstan's pontifical. At some point he also received a letter of 
exhortation from the archbishop, either Sigeric (990-994 x 5) or Ælfric 
(995-1005), in which there is a reference to the dangerous and difficult 
times— presumably a topical reference to the Viking attacks and the 
resulting political, economic and military upheavals. Keynes argues 
that Wulfsige's decision to reform the community at Sherborne, which 
he eventually did in 998, was not simply the act of someone from a 
reformist tradition wishing to make his mark, but was a considered 
response to the dangerous and difficult times, conceived within a frame 
of reference that saw the Viking invasions as a manifestation of God's 
displeasure with the sins of the English.” In that frame of reference, 
the ‘upgrading’ of the life of the cathedral and of the bishop from the 
clerical to the monastic, and the exacting of higher standards that this 
would imply, would be seen as a practical response to threats of attack 


” Keynes, "Wulfsige', p. 69. See also Keynes, ‘King ZEthelred's Charter for Sher- 
borne Abbey, 998', and Love, "Ihe Life of St Wulfsige of Sherborne by Goscelin of 
Saint-Bertin’. 
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and destruction that seemed to be gathering apace and from which 
Dorset would not necessarily be immune. 

The pastoral letter for the secular clergy that /Elfric wrote on 
Wulfsige's behalf (Fehr I) belongs to this context and may have given 
impetus to the reform of the cathedral community that was yet to come. 
It certainly sets out to establish higher standards and to underline the 
duty of priests to enforce good Christian practices. This was also the 
period when Ælfric was writing his mid-Lent homily De oratione Moysi 
(LS 13) and various other texts, including De falsis diis (Pope 21), De 
XII abusivis (Warner), Esther (Assmann 8) and Judith (Assmann 9), 
which, in their different ways, could all be seen to be inspired by con- 
temporary conditions. In his collaboration with Wulfsige, and in these 
other works Ælfric displays an engagement with contemporary issues 
in a rather more obvious way than the careful provision of exemplary 
homilies, although these should be understood as expressions of the 
same underlying reformist impulse and might have been thought of by 
Ælfric and others as a more fundamental and enduring contribution. 

Similar outward-looking concerns with the standards of the secular 
church are evident in Alfric’s correspondence with Wulfstan. The 
surviving textual evidence for this is /Elfric's reply in Latin (Fehr 2a) 
to a letter from the archbishop, no longer extant but presumably also 
in Latin, which must have posed a number of questions on a range of 
ecclesiastical matters; and two Latin letters written on Wulfstan's behalf 
(Fehr 2 and 3) which, at Wulfstan's request, Ælfric then translated into 
English (Fehr II and IIT), although the ‘translation’ actually involved a 
good deal of adaptation to suit a less learned priestly audience. Presum- 
ably Wulfstan was satisfied with ZElfric's reply to the initial letter of 
enquiry and seized the opportunity to ask him to write some pastoral 
letters on related topics. In the salutation that begins the ‘private’ letter 
(i.e. Fehr 2a), Ælfric refers to himself as ‘brother’ but to Wulfstan as 
‘archbishop’, thus dating the letter after 1002, when Wulfstan became 
archbishop of York, and before Ælfric became abbot. However, in the 
short letter accompanying the Old English versions of the two pastoral 
letters Ælfric refers to himself as ‘abbot’ (Fehr II, pp. 68-9), although 
it does not follow that the preceding Latin versions were written after 
the move to Eynsham.?? 


8 See further J. Hill, “Monastic Reform and the Secular Church: ZElfric's Pastoral 
Letters in Context’, and ‘Archbishop Wulfstan: Reformer?’ 
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Ælfric continued writing, revising and augmenting his homilies 
throughout his time at Cerne, and in this very busy period of his career 
also made translations of parts of Numbers, Joshua? and Judges as 
well as the translation of the first part of Genesis that has already been 
referred to. In addition, he wrote De temporibus anni, again in English, 
drawing principally on Bede's De temporum ratione, De temporibus and 
De natura rerum. He thus produced yet another compendium work, 
which he referred to as a gathering together of material from several 
books (ch. 1.1). The result is a general treatise on time and the nature 
of the world which relies upon scientific sources but which does not 
attempt to replicate either their practical or theoretical concerns with the 
computus and related scientific matters. It is generally thought to have 
been composed soon after the completion of the Catholic Homilies.” 
There is a reference in it to the brightness of the summer nights in the 
north of England (repeating information in De temporum ratione), and 
the sentence ends with an independent personal comment 'swa swa 
we sylfe foroft gesawon’, ‘which we ourselves saw very many times’, 
which is not in the source-text (ch. 6.18). Henel interprets this as an 
autobiographical detail, although he concludes from it that Alfric’s 
home was in the north of England before he was sent south for his 
education.? The comment could equally well be accounted for, how- 
ever, by supposing that Ælfric had at some time been on a journey far 
enough north to notice that sunset was later there in midsummer than 
it was in Wessex. The other substantial work written at Cerne, perhaps 
not long before he went to Eynsham, is his vernacular version of Basil 
of Caesarea's Admonitio ad filium spirtualem. Its subject is spiritual 
warfare in the pursuit of particular virtues and against particular sins 
and it is addressed, following the source, to one ‘child’, or ‘son’; but as 


*' According to Alfric’s Letter to Sigeweard, the translation of the Book of Joshua 
was made at /Ethelweard's request: lines 230-2 (p. 209). The information is found only 
in MS L (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Misc 509). 

*? Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, p. 226, and Henel, De temporibus anni, pp. xlvi-li, where 
it is also noted that the work is referred to in /Elfric's Interrogationes and is used by 
Byrhtferth in his Enchridion, written 1010 x 1012. 

5 Henel, De temporibus anni, pp. xlv-xlvi. Against this, however, see the discussion 
by Cubitt in the present volume, pp. 177-8 below. Godden, Commentary, pp. 134-5, 
draws attention the occurrence of ‘swa swa we oft gesawon' in a passage about silk- 
worms, added to CH 1.16 some time after the composition of the Catholic Homilies, 
perhaps even after Ælfric became abbot of Eynsham (p. 127). It is possible that he 
was drawing on personal observation made on a visit to Italy. For the text, see CH I 
Appendix B2, lines 8-24 (pp. 533-4). 
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Ælfric notes at the end of the prologue, the message of the text is also 
suitable for monks and nuns living according to the Rule. 

At Cerne, therefore, we can see /Elfric committed both to the monas- 
tic world and to the world of the secular church. His output shows 
him to be of the Winchester tradition and to be a man of rigorous 
standards. Yet there are times when his standards seem unrealistic, as 
for example when he lists the books that every priest should own and 
insists that they be carefully corrected against the exemplar (Fehr I, 
$$52-5; 2, $8137 and 139; IL, $157-8);" or when he begs for his work to 
be exempt from the usual ‘eventful’ practices of transmission within a 
manuscript culture. His monastic training is also evident in his attitude 
to women,* and in his determined promotion of celibacy and chastity.* 
But he was, after all, a resolute and independent-minded reformer, so 
much so, indeed, that there were times when he outdid Æthelwold in 
his commitment to textual orthodoxy, notably in his mistrust of Marian 
apocrypha, in which, to judge from the Benedictional of Æthelwold, he 
was at odds with Æthelwold himself.’ Yet, even if he can be described 
as rather strict in his outlook and somewhat fastidious (as we see, for 
instance, in his treatment of miracles and the more extreme elements in 
some saints' lives),? he was a highly productive and skilful writer and 
undoubtedly a strong supporter of the reform. Æthelmær had asked 
for him to go to Cerne in the late 980s, and when he had to leave the 
court for political reasons c. 1005, it was Ælfric who went as abbot to 
Æthelmær’s foundation at Eynsham which he endowed as a place for 
his involuntary ‘retirement’. 


ÆLFRIC AT EYNSHAM 


It seems that in 1005 factional in-fighting at court came to a head 
when King A:thelred replaced those he had previously relied upon 
with some new favourites. Some of those who fell out of favour were 


Jones, '/Elfric's Pastoral Letters and the Episcopal Capitula of Radulf of Bourges’. 
3 See above, p. 54. 
See, for example, Treharne, “The Invisible Woman: Alfric and his Subject Female’. 
See above, p. 44, especially n. 33. 

38 Clayton, ‘Ælfric and the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary’, and Clayton, The 
Cult of the Virgin Mary, especially ch. 8. 

® As illustrated by Godden, "Elfric's Saints’ Lives and the Problem of Miracles’, and 
J. Hill, ‘Ælfric, Gelasius and St George’. 
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murdered or blinded, but Æthelmær, perhaps because he was related 
to the royal family, was treated more favourably and was allowed to 
retire to a monastery.” Most probably, without actually becoming a 
monk, he followed the order of the monastic life, which, in view of 
his interest in ecclesiastical matters and his committed support of the 
monastic reform, may have been a good deal more congenial to him 
that it would have been to many. Yet he could not retire to his foun- 
dation at Cerne since that lay within the territory that he would have 
controlled as Ealdorman, where he would probably still have had a loyal 
following. He therefore had to move farther away, outside his former 
area of control. His choice was Eynsham, an estate that he had appar- 
ently acquired from his son-in-law by exchanging land-holdings. He 
refounded the ecclesiastical community there as a monastery (perhaps 
before he retired there himself), improved its endowment, in part with 
the transfer of an estate previously given to Cerne,” and arranged for 
Ælfric to be transferred from Cerne to take up the position of abbot. 
The charter recording the refoundation and Athelmeer’s appointment 
of the (unnamed) abbot is dated 1005. However, since it is a confirma- 
tion of action previously taken, it is conceivable that the refoundation 
and Ælfrics appointment could have taken place a year or two earlier 
than this, although not before 1002, given the evidence of Alfric’s cor- 
respondence with Archbishop Wulfstan on the subject of the Pastoral 
Letters.” We hear nothing more of Æthelmær until he appears on 
the political scene again in 1013 when, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, he met the Danish king Swein at Bath, and he and all the 
western thegns submitted to him and gave him hostages. For most of the 
intervening years he was presumably at Eynsham, although the position 
that he held in 1013 shows that he must have remained in contact with 
his allies and kept a close watch on the increasingly difficult political 
and military scene. After 1013 we hear nothing more of his activities 
or of the manner of his death, but his immediate descendants suffered 
in the turmoil that followed: his son Æthelweard was put to death by 
Cnut in 1017, and their chief heir, another Æthelweard, /Ethelmaer's 
son-in-law, was outlawed by Cnut in 1020. 


°° Yorke, ‘Æthelmær: the Foundation of the Abbey at Cerne and the Politics of the 
Tenth Century’, pp. 19-20. 

?! Squibb, "Ihe Foundation of Cerne Abbey’, p. 13. 

» See above, p. 58. 
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Eynsham was not an out of the way place, and so would have suited 
ZEthelmaer's needs very well. Modern excavations indicate that it was 
already a significant settlement, with the advantage of being on a low 
gravel terrace just above the flood-waters of the Thames. It controlled 
the important river-crossing at Swinford carrying the north/south traf- 
fic that by-passed Oxford, which meant that there was direct access 
to Abingdon only a few miles away and, beyond that, to Winchester; 
and it is probable that it was also on a major east/west route linking 
Wales and Gloucester with London. The minster church had been in 
existence since the middle Saxon period. When, under Athelmeer’s 
new dispensation, the ground was cleared and a major and systematic 
programme of building was undertaken to provide for the community 
of monks, this was oriented around the church that was already there. 
Ælfric was again confronted with living on a building site, but work was 
apparently completed in a relatively short period of time. The outcome 
was what the archaeological report describes as ‘an orderly disposition 
of interconnected buildings, each with a specific function, and together 
defining clear areas of access and activity.” 

The Latin Letter to the Monks of Eynsham, which sets out a reformed 
monastic consuetudinary based on the Regularis Concordia and 
supplemented by material drawn from Amalarius' Liber officialis, has 
generally been assumed to be a document marking the inception of 
the new dispensation and the arrival of the first abbot. Although he 
is not named in the text, there are no grounds for doubting that the 
author is Ælfric, but Jones has made a very persuasive case for assum- 
ing that the work was composed some little time after the refoundation 
and /Elfric's arrival.” It is not, as he points out, an introduction to 
the regular life, and he argues that we should perhaps see it primarily 
as an exposition of some of the finer points of the liturgy within the 
reformed framework. Maybe the impetus was an awareness on the part 
of ZEthelmeer, of Ælfric, of the monks, or some combination of these, 
that their learned abbot was an authority on the reform tradition and 
that he had the distinction of having experienced the elaborated liturgy 
at Winchester, initially under Æthelwold himself; that it would soon 
be the case that no one else would have this degree of direct authority 


*55 Hardy et al., ZElfric's Abbey, p. 489. The whole of this paragraph is indebted to 
this publication and to Gordon, Eynsham Abbey 1005-1228, pp. 1-44. 
% LME, pp. 4-17. 
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and knowledge; and that the information that he was able to pass on 
while he was still with them had better be put into writing before it 
was too late. It is symptomatic of the time that he produced a work 
that is in some ways less idealistic in tone and certainly less ‘royal’ than 
its principal source.” 

At Eynsham he continued to develop his homily collection; he 
completed his work on Wulfstan’s Pastoral Letters?* and he clearly 
maintained his connection with Winchester, since it was in this period 
that he wrote the abridgement of Wulfstan of Winchester's Vita Sancti 
ZEthelwoldi and the homily In natale unius confessoris (Assmann 4), 
which he sent to successive Winchester bishops.” Yet the latter text 
is a salutary reminder that contact within ecclesiastical circles, even 
within reformed monasticism, was not necessarily inward-looking. As 
is often the case in /Elfric's work, there is here a great concern with 
the state of society, with which of course the bishop would also be 
much engaged. 

There is also evidence that Ælfric had direct contact with laymen 
of note in the district and that some of his writing was in response to 
their requests or prompted by their needs.” For a certain Sigeweard of 
Eastheolon (presumably Asthall in Oxfordshire, about eight miles from 
Eynsham) Ælfric wrote his Libellus de ueteri testamento et nouo (also 
known as the Letter to Sigeweard), although there is a rubric showing 
that he recognized its potential usefulness for others. In the course of 
summarizing the sweep of biblical history following the order of the Old 
and New Testament, Ælfric alludes repeatedly to his own work, thereby 
effectively defining his writings as authoritative and reliable for those 
who want to use vernacular resources. It is here too, in a text written 
for a layman, that Ælfric sets out his fullest account of the three orders 
of the society, comprising laboratores, bellatores and oratores, those who 
labour, those who fight, and those who pray.” Although there is no sign 
in this work of /Elfric's anxiety about the risks inherent in providing 
religious materials in English, the final sentence expresses his customary 


°° LME, pp. 42-51. 

% See above, p. 58. 

?' See above, pp. 37, 40, 43. 

8 On the nature and status of the local gentry, see Cubitt, /Elfric's Lay Patrons’, 
pp. 184-92 below. 

?^ For discussion of this tradition of social analysis, see Powell, "Ihe “Three Orders” 
of Society in Anglo-Saxon England’. 
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injunction that subsequent copies should follow the exemplar (lines 
1272-4). This is preceded by a tantalizing description of how, when 
Ælfric was with him on some earlier occasion, Sigeweard persuaded 
him to drink more than he was accustomed to do (lines 1262-71). 

Other works written for laymen in these years were the letter to 
Wulfgeat of Ylmandum (place unidentified), and the letter to a cer- 
tain Sigefyrth. The former is published as Assmann 1. Again, there is 
a rubric which states that, although written for one man, it may be 
useful for many; it is also clear that Ælfric and Wulfgeat had been in 
the habit of conversing, and that Ælfric had previously lent Wulfgeat 
some of his English writings. The letter is a form of follow-up, which 
begins by covering something of the same ground as the work written 
for Sigeweard, but more briefly, and then goes on to give advice on 
how to live a moral life. The letter for Sigefyrth, published as Assmann 
2, deals with clerical celibacy, a subject on which Ælfric, as a reformer, 
was much engaged. Sigefyrth had evidently been told by an anchorite 
whom he supported on his estate that priests could marry, and he was 
concerned about the discrepancy between this teaching and the teach- 
ing of /Elfric, which he had encountered in the vernacular in written 
form. /Elfric, needless to say, offers a strong rebuttal of the anchorite's 
position. 

In taking such a stern line on the question of priestly celibacy Ælfric 
was entirely consistent with the position he held to throughout his 
career. This high standard, which was complemented by his equally 
consistent and exacting lessons for the laity on sexual continence, was 
undoubtedly shaped by his own reformist monastic background; 
and it was this same background that was also responsible for ZElfric's 
intense commitment to the scholarly issue of textual authority and 
orthodoxy.” But although these features of ZElfric's writings have the 
effect of setting him somewhat apart, he was not isolated from contem- 
porary affairs. As has been noted, there is plenty of evidence that he 
was well aware of the threats to good order in contemporary society, 
and it is also clear that he was a realist in his appreciation of wealth and 
power.'” He was, after all, the direct beneficiary of the support that the 
landowning classes gave to the monastic reform, at Winchester, Cerne 


100 See above, p. 44, especially n. 33. 
101 See above, pp. 52-5. 
102 Godden, ‘Money, Power and Morality’. 
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Abbas and Eynsham. There is something poignant about the fact that 
this great upholder of the movement, who owed so much to Æthelwold 
and the traditions of Winchester when the Benedictine Reform was 
at its peak, died as abbot of the last refoundation before the Norman 
Conquest. 


CHAPTER THREE 
ÆLFRIC AND THE LIMITS OF ‘BENEDICTINE REFORM'* 


Christopher A. Jones 


INTRODUCTION 


Ælfric invited audiences to view him as the product of a monastic 
tradition both ancient and bracingly new to tenth-century England. 
His writings repeatedly mention that he trained at Winchester under 
St Æthelwold, a leader of the rising spiritual elite, and refer longingly 
to earlier successes of the movement now known as ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Benedictine reform'.! Modern scholarship has obligingly read reformed 
ideals into many features of Ælfrics work and has not stopped with 
him: by now, a great many surviving artefacts of late Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture have been made to speak with or against the 'almost deafeningly 
articulate’ voices of monastic reform.^ The binary of ‘reformed’ and 
‘unreformed’ persists despite long awareness that diversity character- 
ized the Benedictine party from its beginnings and only increased in 
a second generation that produced, alongside Ælfric, authors as var- 
ied as Byrhtferth of Ramsey, Wulfstan Cantor of Winchester, Ælfric 
Bata and perhaps Wulfstan of York? Even as differences within the 


* Both my title and its implied reservations about ‘reform’ as a category are broadly 
indebted to Nelson, ‘On the Limits of the Carolingian Renaissance’, and J. Leclercq, 
*Mérites d'un réformateur et limites d'une réforme’. For helpful comments on earlier 
drafts, I am grateful to Leslie Lockett and to the editors of this volume. Thanks also 
to Rebecca Stephenson for allowing me to read her essay ‘Ælfric of Eynsham and 
Hermeneutic Latin’ in advance of its publication. 

! For Winchester and Æthelwold, see the Latin preface to CH I, line 3 (p. 173); the 
Vita S. /Ethelwoldi 1, lines 1-2; the Latin preface to the Grammar, p. 1, lines 16-17; 
and the LME 1, lines 4-10. On Alfric’s Winchester ties, see also the chapters by J. Hill 
and Gretsch in this volume. 

? The phrase is Cubitt's, “Virginity and Misogyny’, p. 2; cf. similar language by 
J. Blair, The Church, p. 346. 

> On differences among the leaders of the movement, see the essay collections by 
Ramsay et al., ed., Saint Dunstan; Yorke, ed., Bishop Æthelwold; Brooks and Cubitt, 
ed., St Oswald of Worcester; Barker et al., ed., St Wulfsige and Sherborne. On Byrht- 
ferth, see the overview in Baker and Lapidge, ed. and trans., Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, 
pp. xxiv-xxxv; Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’. On Wulfstan Cantor of Winchester, 
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movement have appeared more pronounced, boundaries between it 
and the more populous secular church have increasingly blurred.* The 
current view of Anglo-Saxon Benedictine reform is, in sum, of a more 
limited, worldly and internally diverse movement than the reformers 
themselves or their later apologists convey? 

This more nuanced 'reform' has already affected studies of /Elfric 
through rising suspicions that his doctrinal and moral standards did not 
belong to all his monastic colleagues. Thus his writings, always crucial 
to our perceptions of the Benedictines' core values, now contribute as 
often to discussions of reform's outer limits, with the result that Ælfric’s 
place between the centre and margins of his party has become harder to 
describe.$ As these questions adhere nevertheless to a clear distinction 
of ‘reformed’ from 'unreformed', they still render only crudely the cat- 
egories of actual tenth-century theory and practice. For his part, Ælfric 
does not even use the Old English equivalents for Latin reformatio or 
reformare in senses that approximate our catch-all ‘reform’.’ Rather, 
like authors associated with a comparable movement in Carolingian 
Francia, he mainly stresses ‘correction’ of doctrine, morals, institutions 
and language.? So pervasively do themes of correctio run through his 
work, in fact, that we easily mistake them for /Elfric's 'reform' in totality. 
Correctio represents only a symptom, not the substance, of an ideology 
broadly concerned with redefining essential categories or, in Mayke 


see Lapidge and Winterbottom, ed. and trans., Life of St Æthelwold, pp. xiii-cxii; and 
Lapidge, ed., The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 335-64. On Bata, see Gwara and Porter, ed. 
and trans., Anglo-Saxon Conversations, pp. 1-15; Jones, "Ihe Irregular Life'. On Arch- 
bishop Wulfstan and the reform, see my conclusion, below. 

^ Many studies have noted and tried to remedy the monastic bias; recent examples 
include Barrow, ‘English Cathedral Communities’; J. Blair, The Church; Tinti, ed., 
Pastoral Care; Giandrea, Episcopal Culture. 

5 See recent bibliographical reviews by Cubitt, "Ihe Tenth-Century Benedictine 
Reform’; Robertson, “The Benedictine Reform’. 

$ See below and works cited at n. 101. 

7 When Ælfric uses Old English terms for ‘renewal’, ‘rebirth’, ‘reform’, ‘reestablish- 
ment etc., the reference is not to institutions, though rarely he does mention renewal 
of Christianity (geedniwan Cristendom) or of praises to God (geedniwan Godes lof ). 
On the vocabulary of reform in medieval religious life, see Constable, “Renewal and 
Reform’, p. 39; on the broader tradition, see Ladner, “Terms and Ideas of Renewal’, 
and Ladner, The Idea of Reform, esp. pp. 9-48. 

* For Carolingian reform as correctio, see Reuter, ‘“Kirchenreform”’, pp. 39-42; 
J. M. H. Smith, 'Emending Evil Ways’, pp. 189-92; Barrow, 'Chrodegang, p. 208. For 
this aspect of Ælfrics work, see, e.g., J. Hill, “Reform and Resistance’, pp. 24-5 and 
30-2; J. Hill, “The Benedictine Reform’, pp. 157-62. 
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de Jong’s words, ‘a repeated redrawing of boundaries and renewal of 
distance which is usually called “monastic reform”’.’ 

This chapter proceeds from a simple idea that, for Ælfric and oth- 
ers in his circle, the contested and determinative category was not 
our anachronistic ‘reform’ but simply ‘monasticism’ itself. If recasting 
the problem in this way means paying less attention to some facets of 
ZElfric's career traditionally subsumed into the topic of his ‘reformed’ 
outlook—his textual sources, his pedagogy, his ties to lay patrons and 
his politics—any losses will be more than made good by the chapters of 
other contributors to this volume." It is certainly not my argument that 
ZElfric's ‘Benedictine reform’ was only about monastic self-understand- 
ing; but revisiting that most basic institutional context may allow us 
to look with fresh eyes for continuities and differences between Ælfric 
and other reformers near or far. The sections that follow examine, from 
different perspectives, how Ælfric defined monasticism and worked 
through (or failed to work through) the implications of that shifting 
construct. First I consider how Ælfric approached monasticism as a 
history that connected him not only to the generation of Æthelwold, 
but to the very origins of Christianity. The gaps in that history prove 
as revealing as its connections and introduce my second major topic, 
ZElfric's theorizing of the ordo monasticus in surprisingly elastic terms, 
now stretching to encompass the ordo clericalis, now recoiling from it. 
My third division returns to /Elfric's standing among his monastic con- 
temporaries in England and abroad, and a brief conclusion speculates 
about some possible causes for /Elfric's distinctiveness according to so 
many of the criteria applied in the first three parts. 


‘SE TIMA WAS GESAELIG : ÆLFRIC AND MONASTIC HISTORY 


Medieval reformers typically conceived their projects in historical terms 
of decline and renewal, and the Anglo-Saxon Benedictine movement was 
no exception. The category ‘monastic’ had to be marked off from other 
ways of life in the reformers’ present, but the drawing of boundaries 


? “Carolingian Monasticism’, p. 623; cf. her similar definition in ‘Imitatio morum’, 
pp. 63-4, and ‘Internal Cloisters’, p. 210. For an analysis of reform in its late Anglo- 
Saxon guise as ‘about redefinitions and shifting definitions of clerical and lay status’, 
see Stafford, ‘Queens’, p. 6. 

10 Aspects of ‘reform’ are treated throughout this volume, but see especially the 
chapters by J. Hill, Gretsch, Cubitt, Upchurch and Hall. 
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worked retrospectively as well. That Ælfric exemplifies these general 
tendencies comes as no surprise; more noteworthy are two specific 
liberties that he takes when rewriting the monastic past as a series 
of receding golden ages, each having promised to restore standards 
of ones before it. The first of these liberties affects his portrayal of 
the authenticating moment nearest to him in time, the heyday of the 
tenth-century reform itself. 

Fine overviews of the external history of Anglo-Saxon reform 
already exist, tracing the careers of its leaders—King Edgar (959-75), 
archbishop Dunstan of Canterbury (959-88), bishop Æthelwold of 
Winchester (963-84) and archbishop Oswald of York (971-92)—and 
its key events: the initial refoundations of Glastonbury (early 940s) 
and Abingdon (mid-950s); Aithelwold’s expulsion of the clerical com- 
munities from Winchester (964); and the proliferation of Benedictine 
houses thereafter, until Edgar’s death in 975 sparked local incidents of 
aristocratic predation against some of the new monasteries. Alfric’s 
exact place in this narrative is discernible at very few points. Certainly, 
he was a monk at the cathedral (the Old Minster) of Winchester." 
Jonathan Wilcox has argued from internal references in Alfric’s Vita 
S. Æthelwoldi that he joined the Old Minster some time after 964 but 
before 970. If the usual guesses about the date of his birth are correct, 
Ælfric would have been at least in his late teens, though possibly in his 
late twenties to early thirties, at the time the movement was enjoying 
its greatest prestige in the early 970s." When Ælfric left Winchester 
for Cerne, in 987, the reform had, in certain respects, already peaked; 
its first-generation leaders were passing away, and its relations with 
a new monarch, ZEthelred II, seemed far from secure. Recent studies 
have identified numerous moments in Ælfrics works that suggest his 


" On this typical aspect, see Constable, ‘Renewal and Reform’, pp. 38-9. 

? On the external history of the reform, see Knowles, The Monastic Order, pp. 31-82; 
Stafford, Unification and Conquest, pp. 180-200; J. Hill, “The Benedictine Reform’; 
J. Blair, The Church, pp. 346-54. 

8 On Alfric’s training at Winchester, see J. Hill, “Winchester Pedagogy’; Lapidge, 
‘Zlfric’s Schooldays’; and esp. Gneuss, ‘Ælfric von Eynsham und seine Zeit’, pp. 11-13 
and 19, reviving Dietrich’s suggestion that Ælfric may have returned to Winchester 
between his postings to Cerne and Eynsham. 

1 Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 8. On problems surrounding the birth date, see God- 
den, Commentary, pp. xxix-xxxi. On Alfric’s biography, see also J. Hill's chapter in 
this volume. 
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struggles to adapt to new political realities near the end of the century.'? 
With every accommodation, however, /Elfric also shows himself haunted 
by an ideal past receding ever further. 

Nostalgia of this kind belongs to reforms generally, but it held a 
particular attraction for monks, since monasticism itself presupposed 
the ethical concept of ‘reform’ or ‘renewal’.’® Belief in the possibility 
of individual spiritual reform first drove solitary monks into the east- 
ern deserts, and early cenobitic cells became testing grounds for the 
corollary that reform might go beyond the individual, restoring whole 
communities to the ideal life instituted by the apostles." Medieval 
perspectives on monastic history recognized that its institutions had 
often changed for the worse, whereas changes for the better, even when 
obviously innovative, had to represent the return to some earlier, more 
authentic condition. The impulse to be, in effect, a ‘creator of tradi- 
tion’, to make something new while insisting that it merely restores 
something old, finds clear expression in the work of /Elfric's mentor, 
Æthelwold, and in the sources that inspired him.'? Early in life, all three 
men who would eventually lead the Anglo-Saxon movement sought 
more regulated forms of ascetic community than England could offer 
at the time. Dunstan fled in exile to St Peter's, Ghent, and Oswald made 
his profession at Fleury-sur-Loire. Both houses had then recently seen 
reform by charismatic abbots— Gerard of Brogne at Ghent and Odo of 
Cluny at Fleury—who ‘restored’ the communities to authentic monastic 
practices.” But Æthelwold, prevented from experiencing continental 
monasticism first-hand, looked to the Anglo-Saxon past. 

The retrospective urge was, again, nothing peculiar to Æthelwold; 
it was typical of continental reformers too, who immersed themselves 
not only in Benedict's Rule but deeply in the literature of the ancient 
monastic desert. For Æthelwold and his followers, however, this 


5 Godden, ‘Alfric’s Saints’ Lives’, pp. 301-3; Clayton, ‘Of Mice and Men’, pp. 19-23; 
LME, pp. 44-9; Clayton, ‘Ælfric and Athelred’; and the chapters in the present volume 
by J. Hill and Cubitt. 

16 Wollasch, ‘Monasticism’, p. 163. On reform as inherent in monasticism, see 
also Ladner, The Idea of Reform, pp. 319-424; J. Leclercq, ‘La réforme bénédictine’, 
p. 117. 

"7 On the commonplace of returning to the life of the apostles, see Constable, 
‘Renewal and Reform’, pp. 51-6. 

18 The term ‘creator of traditions’ is used for Chrodegang of Metz by Claussen, The 
Reform of the Frankish Church, p. 3. 

? For Odo and Gerard, see Wormald, ‘Æthelwold’, pp. 19-22 and 25-6; on Odo and 
Fleury, see also Nightingale, ‘Oswald, Fleury and Continental Reform’, pp. 33-40. 
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retrospection would take a fatefully different turn, not primarily towards 
the desert fathers but to Bede's Historia ecclesiastica." From Bede, 
ZEthelwold learned that communities called monasteria (Old English 
mynstru) had dominated the earlier English church, supplying saintly 
candidates for its episcopal sees and pastoral care for the laity. A tenth- 
century Old English treatise known as ‘King Edgar's Establishment of 
the Monasteries’, probably written by Æthelwold himself, articulates 
his longing for what Patrick Wormald described as ‘a return to Bede's 
Golden Age.” Following the outlines of the Historia ecclesiastica, the 
vernacular work explains how Gregory the Great instructed Augustine 
of Canterbury 


baet he georne mynstra timbryde Criste to lofe and weorpunge, 7 bem 
Godes beowum pone ylecan peaw teehte 7 gesette be pa apostolas mid 
heora geferreedene on pam anginne ures Cristendomes heoldon [...] bees 
sylfa beaw forpy lange purh myndgunge þæs halgan weres on Angelcynnes 
mynsterum forbweard wees 7 wel beonde.? 


At just this point in the narrative a large section of text has been lost, 
in which the author presumably described a decline of these mynstru 
and erosion of regular life in England. The narrative resumes with a 
triumphant account of the tenth-century restoration of the ‘minsters’ 
to their original holiness. In ZEthelwold's manoeuvres we see plainly the 
ideal of reform in its basic sense of restoring or recreating the past.? 
The passage illustrates the recursive character typical of reformist desire: 
Æthelwold longs to restore an earlier English monasticism, itself already 


2 This crucial point of difference is noted in passing by Wormald, ‘Æthelwold’, 
p. 39. For eastern monastic influences on continental monasticism in the period, see 
Sansterre, ‘Les moines d'occident et le monachisme d’orient’. 

21 ‘Æthelwold’, p. 40; see also Gransden, "Traditionalism and Continuity’, pp. 164-70; 
Thacker, ‘Æthelwold and Abingdon’, pp. 53 and 61; Coates, ‘Perceptions of the Anglo- 
Saxon Past’; J. Blair, The Church, p. 353. 

? 'King Edgar's Establishment of the Monasteries', in Councils and Synods, ed. 
Whitelock et al., pp. 144-5; ‘that he should eagerly found monasteries to the praise 
and honour of Christ, and should teach and establish for the servants of God the same 
mode of life which the apostles maintained with their society in the beginning of our 
Christianity [...] This same mode of life, therefore, through the admonition of the holy 
man, was for a long time progressing and prospering well in the monasteries of the 
English nation' (Whitelock's translation). 

23 Other works attributed to Æthelwold show similar retrospective impulses; see 
‘Edgar’s Privilege for New Minster, Winchester’, in Whitelock et al., ed., Councils and 
Synods, p. 127 (ch. 12); and the preface to the Regularis concordia section 2 (ed. Kornexl, 
Die ‘Regularis concordia", p. 2). On £thelwold’s probable authorship of both texts, see 
Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 236-40, with further references. 
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a reconstitution of the archetypal vita apostolica. Also typical is that the 
desired past never actually existed: recent studies have reaffirmed that 
the minster-communities so prominent in Bede's History and, indeed, 
in the landscape of the entire Anglo-Saxon period, were ‘monasteries’ 
in an older, more general sense of that term, not in the narrower one 
that Æthelwold attached to it.” 

ZEthelwold's historical imagination influenced Ælfric, who shows simi- 
lar but more varied strategies for bridging past and present monasticism. 
Remarkably, although he did produce a Latin epitome of /thelwold’s 
vita by Wulfstan Cantor, Ælfric’s vernacular homilies rarely make overt 
reference to the Benedictine reform as a discrete phenomenon.” The 
vernacular piece that most explicitly glorifies Æthelwold occurs in the 
collected Lives of Saints. Ælfrics homily there for St Swithun focuses, 
as does its Latin source, on ZEthelwold's spectacular translation of 
Swithun's relics in 971 and the miracles that accompanied it (all events 
that Ælfric himself may have witnessed). Even here, Æthelwold remains 
on the edges of the narrative. Only near the end, in a short coda to the 
Life, does Ælfric depart from his sources to offer a meditation on the 
general health of monastic life during Edgar's reign, and on the link 
between that condition and the peace of the kingdom: 


and we secgaó to sodan bet se tima wes geselig and wynsum on 
Angelcynne, ba 6a Eadgar cyning bone Cristendom gefyrórode and fela 
munuclifa areerde; and his cynerice wees wunigende on sibbe swa pet 
man ne gehyrde gif zenig sciphere were buton agenre leode be dis land 
heoldon [...] Partoeacan weron swilce wundra gefremode purh pone 
halgan Swióhun (swa swa we seedon zr) and swa lange swa we leofodon, 
þær wurdon gelome wundra. On óam timan weron eac wurófulle bisceo- 
pas—Dunstan se anræda æt dam ercestole, and Apelwold se arwurda, and 
oóre gehwilce; ac Dunstan and Abelwold wæron Drihtne gecorene, and hi 
swióost manodon menn to Godes willan, and elc god areerdon Gode to 
gecwemednysse: beet geswuteliaó ba wundra be God wyrcó purh hi.” 


^ On the character of pre-reformed Anglo-Saxon minsters, see Foot, Monastic Life; 
J. Blair, The Church, pp. 80-3 and 135-41. On the ambiguity of Latin monasterium and 
Old English mynster, see the foundational article by Foot, 'Anglo-Saxon Minsters'. 

? For a different explanation of this avoidance, see Lees, Tradition and Belief, 
p. 86. 

? Life of St Swithun, lines 234-44 (Lapidge, ed., The Cult of St Swithun, p. 606); 
"And I say in truth that the time was blessed and delightful in England when King 
Edgar advanced Christianity and established many monasteries; and his kingdom was 
flourishing in peace, so that one never heard of any Viking army, except for those 
of the people themselves who live permanently in this land [...] Furthermore, many 
great miracles were accomplished through the holy St Swithun, as I have mentioned 
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From the viewpoint of ZElfric's present, the miracles produced back then 
‘through’ (burh) Dunstan and Æthelwold, like those produced ‘through’ 
Swithun, confirm God’s approval of the royal-monastic partnership 
that characterized the age. A subsequent decline of that tenth-century 
condition is only hinted at in the passage’s reference to a ‘Viking 
army’, one of several afflictions that eventually followed Edgar’s death. 
Another item within the Lives of Saints, however, describes the causes 
of monastic decline in more explicit terms. The sermon The Prayer of 
Moses, for mid-Lent, stresses the efficacy of prayer and fasting as duties 
of all Christians, but especially of monks and clergy. Conversely, Ælfric 
explains, irreligion brings disastrous consequences for the entire people, 
as illustrated by the waning of monastic life: 


Wel we magon gedencan hu wel hit ferde mid us. 
pada pis igland wees wunigende on sibbe. 

and munuc-lif weron mid wuró-scipe gehealdene. 
and ða woruld-menn weron wid heora fynd. 

swa beet ure word sprang wide geond bas eoróan. 
Hu wes hit da siddan ða ba man towearp munuc-lif. 
and godes biggengas to bysmore hefde. 

but þæt us com to cwealm and hunger. 

and siddan heeden here us hefde to bysmre." 


The reference lacks historical specificity, but read alongside the coda to 
the Swithun homily, it has seemed to modern interpreters a reference 
either to the period of 'anti-monastic reaction’ upon King Edgar’s death 
in 975 or to King ZEthelred's seizures of church property early in his 
reign.” In either case, here the reference to an idealized moment earlier 


previously; and as long as I have lived, there have been abundant miracles. At that 
time there were also distinguished bishops—the steadfast Dunstan in the archbishopric, 
and the venerable Æthelwold, and others like them; but Dunstan and Æthelwold had 
been chosen by the Lord, and they most of all exhorted men to obey God's will, and 
established everything good, to the delight of God: the miracles which God performs 
through them makes this clear' (Lapidge's translation, p. 607). See the insightful discus- 
sion of this passage by Treharne, ‘Ælfrics Account’, pp. 180-2. 

7 LS 13 (The Prayer of Moses), lines 147-55 (I, 294); “We can certainly recognize 
how well things fared among us back when this island dwelt at peace, when monasteries 
were honourably preserved and laymen opposed [the monasteries'] enemies, so that 
our word spread widely over this earth. After that, when monasteries were destroyed 
and God's services dishonoured, what was the result but that death and hunger came 
upon us, and then a heathen army brought us to dishonour?’ (my translation). 

*8 See discussion of this passage by Clayton, ‘Ælfric and ZEthelred', pp. 73-4. 
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in the tenth century encourages unfavourable comparisons between 
conditions in the reigns of Edgar and ZEthelred.? 

To focus only on these passages' topicality, however, misses a larger 
pattern in ZElfric's nostalgia. In the Old English preface to his Gram- 
mar, he again mentions a decline repaired by the tenth-century ‘golden 
age’, emphasizing now the restoration of monasteries as centres of 
learning: 


is nu for di godes beowum and mynstermannum georne to warnigenne, 
baet seo halige lar on urum dagum ne acolige oóóe ateorige swaswa hit 
wes gedon on Angelcynne nu for anum feawum gearum, swa beet nan 
englisc preost ne cude dihtan oððe asmeagean anne pistol on leden, oópeet 
Dunstan arcebisceop and Adelwold bisceop eft pa lare on munuclifum 
areerdon.”” 


Though the language strongly resembles that of the two passages already 
cited, here the historical reference must be to the decline of monasticism 
and learning in the ninth century. In fact, Ælfrics complaint that not 
a single English priest could read or comprehend Latin surely intends 
to echo King Alfred's lament about the state of English learning and 
religious life when he ascended the throne.’ Returning to the passage 
in The Prayer of Moses after this one from the Grammar makes the 
former's historical frame of reference seem no longer so clear. Rather, 
£lfric’s comparisons between a glorified monastic past and flawed pres- 
ent begin to look like a reflex built into his perspective on history and 
especially monastic history. The troubles of a particular era do matter, 
but Ælfric tends to subsume the topical into a larger narrative of decay 
and renewal that appears typically in reformist perspectives.” 


? Other passages in Alfric’s works admit a similar interpretation; see Clayton, 
‘Ælfric and Athelred’. 

3° Grammar, p. 3, lines 9-16; ‘And so, God's servants and those who inhabit mon- 
asteries should now readily take care, so that learning may not grow cold or decay 
in our days, as it happened in England some years ago now, with the result that not 
one English priest knew how to compose or understand a letter written in Latin, until 
archbishop Dunstan and bishop Æthelwold again raised up learning in monastic com- 
munities’ (my translation). 

*! Sweet, ed., King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care, 1:3, lines 
13-18; the echo is noted by Wilcox, ed., ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 153, and is discussed by 
Godden in his chapter in the present volume. On Ælfric and Alfred, see Godden, ‘Ælfric 
and the Vernacular Prose Tradition’, pp. 102-5, as well as his chapter below. 

32 The vague reference of the passage in The Prayer of Moses is noted by Lees, Tradi- 
tion and Belief, pp. 97-8, within her discussion of Ælfric’s sense of history (pp. 88-9 and 
93-101). A fourth passage, in the epilogue to ZElfric's paraphrase of Judges, also extols 
Edgar but does not single out his establishment of monasteries or his cooperation with 
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If these manoeuvres are characteristic of reform, however, they also 
highlight two peculiarities of /Elfric's historicism. First, his template of 
golden ages, declines and recoveries must also have determined how 
he placed in that history his own career and projects. By their internal 
logic, all the ZElfrician texts quoted above cast the present moment of 
their authorship (or subsequent performance, by Ælfric or by others) 
as the crucial time to renew, to restore the lost glories of c. 970, or of 
King Alfred's revival or of some still earlier time. The rhetoric of these 
moments simultaneously distances the desired past and cancels that 
distance. Whether writing from remote Cerne in the 990s or from Eyn- 
sham after c. 1005, for Ælfric to style himself a “student of Æthelwold’ 
or ‘of Winchester’ amounts to an effort to bridge the significant gap, 
chronological and geographic, widening between him and the tenth- 
century golden age. On the other hand, by emphasizing the ruptures of 
intervening 'anti-monastic reaction’ and renewed Viking raids, Ælfric 
sets himself at a far enough remove from /Ethelwold's achievements 
that he can step into the role of reformer in his own right, calling for 
a restoration of his master's restoration. Paradoxically, in order to lay 
claim to their own Athelwoldian heritage, /Elfric's projects involve a 
rhetoric that needs decline to mark them off from the very successes they 
aspire to recreate. This aspect of /Elfric's reformist self-understanding 
has implications far beyond those passages in which he mentions the 
tenth-century Benedictine movement. Whenever he decries the moral, 
doctrinal or educational standards of his present, it bears remembering 
how far his own authority, as it looks to a genealogy of past reforms, 
must assume the decadence of the current time. 

The second peculiarity in /Elfric's view of monastic history is the effect 
of its omissions. He turns back to the recent tenth century but then 
next alights (no doubt following /Ethelwold's example) on the writings 
of Bede.? The gap of more than two centuries would look suspicious in 
any case, but the silence is all the more provocative in that these mis- 
sing centuries did the most to shape the kind of monastic life that the 
Anglo-Saxon reformers espoused. They were, in other words, centuries 


Dunstan and Æthelwold; see Heptateuch, pp. 416-17, lines 82-7, and discussion by Lees, 
Tradition and Belief, p. 99. Also relevant to Alfric’s image of Edgar and Æthelwold may 
be the Old English translation of the Ely privilege, attributed to Ælfric by J. C. Pope; 
see his ‘Ælfric and the Old English Version’, pp. 88-90, lines 12-43. For an alternative 
view of /Elfric's sense of history, see Davis' chapter in the present volume. 

55 For ZElfric's profound debts to Bede, see, e.g., Godden, Commentary, pp. 1-lii; 
Pope's introduction at I, pp. 166-7. 
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in which Charlemagne's successor, Louis the Pious (814-40), and the 
architect of his monastic policy, Benedict of Aniane (d. 821), effectively 
created "Benedictinism' out of earlier, far-flung monastic traditions. The 
Carolingian reform of monastic and canonical life will loom large in 
the remainder of this study, so a brief sketch of its features here may 
prove worthwhile. 

In the early ninth century, a series of Frankish councils set out to 
legislate uniformity and rigour in the lives of those who professed to 
be monks. As unity demanded observance of a single Rule, the Caro- 
lingians adopted St Benedict’s as a standard.^* The Rule alone seeming 
too vague or outdated in some respects, however, the same reformers 
elaborated it, increasing significantly the complexity and duration of 
its liturgies, tightening its ascetic demands, and making other adjust- 
ments necessary to accommodate the sixth-century Italian text to ninth- 
century Frankish conditions. Many of those accommodations had the 
professedly subordinate status of ‘customs’ (consuetudines) modifying 
the Rule and set down in ever-lengthening written codes known as 
‘customaries’. But monumentalizing custom in this way—honouring 
and deferring to the Rule while ultimately subsuming it—became one 
of the most effective means for monastic reformers to bridge the mani- 
fest gaps between their present needs and the limitations of Benedict's 
authentic document.” In England, Æthelwold would adhere to these 
patterns closely by promoting circulation of the Rule alongside several 
of its ninth-century Frankish supplements, and by drafting a uniform 
customary of his own, the famous Regularis concordia, drawing on 
both Carolingian precedents and more recent realizations of reformed 
custom at Fleury, Ghent and perhaps other continental centres.?? 
Even /Ethelwold's very close translation of the Rule into Old English 
betrays his consciousness of the Anianian mediation of Benedictinism 


* From the vast literature on Carolingian monasticism, I have found helpful 
Semmler, ‘Benedictus II; Semmler, ‘Das Erbe der karolingischen Klosterreform’; 
de Jong, ‘Carolingian Monasticism’; Sullivan, "What Was Carolingian Monasticism?’. 

35 On the function of customaries, see most recently Melville, ‘Regeln—Consue- 
tudines—Texte’, esp. pp. 15 and 21-3; Cochelin, ‘Evolution des coutumiers’, with 
references. 

% See Kornexl, ed., Die ‘Regularis concordia’, pp. 5-7, lines 67-76. On the much- 
debated continental sources of the document, see Kornexl’s overview, Die ‘Regularis 
concordia’, pp. Ixxxiv-xcv. On the debts of tenth-century reformed monasticism to 
Anianian principles, see, e.g., Hallinger, ‘Uberlieferung und Steigerung’, pp. 132-56; 
Semmler, ‘Das Erbe der karolingischen Klosterreform’. 
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as it draws on the ninth-century Expositio in regulam S. Benedicti by 
Smaragdus of Saint-Mihiel.” 

Ælfric, while thoroughly indebted to Carolingian source-collections 
for his homiletic and hagiographic writings, shows remarkably little 
interest in ninth- or tenth-century continental monasticism as such. 
Granted, the very act of writing his own customary, the Letter to Monks 
of Eynsham, paralleled the reformist manoeuvres already surveyed 
from the homilies: the Eynsham Letter declares its continuity with 
ZEthelwold's customs while simultaneously establishing its distance 
from the Regularis concordia at many points. The fact remains, however, 
that /Elfric's usually cosmopolitan approach to sources turned largely 
provincial here, as he took the prescriptive matter of his customs whole- 
sale from ZEthelwold's Regularis concordia with no evident interest in 
that text's Anianian or later continental backgrounds. The argument 
that those backgrounds did not matter in so practical a document as a 
customary carries no weight; the Eynsham Letter contains substantial 
passages reflecting /Elfric's bookish interest in liturgy and lacking any 
practical use. Though he did supplement /Ethelwold's customs from 
sources plainly Carolingian by origin or transmission, these for the 
most part were not monastic.?? 

In his homiletic and hagiographic works, too, Ælfric effectively side- 
steps the earlier tenth and ninth centuries, preferring to illustrate his 
ideals for the regular life by examples drawn from more remote eras. 
The ZEthelwoldian devotion to Bedan saints explains ZElfric's decision 
to translate Lives of the major early English figures Cuthbert (CH II.10) 
and ZEthelthryth (LS 20) as well as of the eremitic visionaries Fursey 
(CH IL.20) and Dryhthelm (CH IL21). ZElfric's Life of St Benedict of 
Nursia (CH IL11), the longest single item in the Catholic Homilies, 
depends almost entirely on the established pre-Carolingian authority 
for the saint's biography, book two of the Gregorian Dialogues; his 


? On ZEthelwold's role in the Regularis concordia, see Kornexl, ed., Die ‘Regularis 
concordia’, pp. xxxi-l. On Æthelwold and the Old English Rule, see Gretsch, "The Bene- 
dictine Rule in Old English’, and The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 226-60. On Carolin- 
gian regulatory texts in the circle of Dunstan and ZEthelwold, see Gretsch, “Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 57’; Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 255-9. 

** On debts to the Regularis concordia, see LME, pp. 19-51; on the secular sources, 
Amalarius' Liber officialis and Ordo Romanus XIII, see LME, pp. 59-68 and 69-70, 
respectively. The only Carolingian monastic liturgical material not derived from 
ZEthelwold's customary occurs at Eynsham Letter 13 and 50, provisions drawn from 
the New Hymnal (see LME, p. 160). 
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only nod to the evolved Benedictinism of intervening centuries comes 
at the end of Benedict's Life, where a brief aside alludes to the saint’s 
relics at Fleury. It is telling that perhaps the most ‘modern’ monastic 
foundation-narrative in all of /Elfric's hagiography occurs in his Life of 
Benedict's disciple, Maur (LS 6), where Ælfric believed that his source, a 
ninth-century forged Vita S. Mauri, was actually an authentic seventh- 
century work by Maur's own disciple, Faustus.? Beyond these Lives, 
ZElfric's vision of monastic history reached back to Martin of Tours and 
Basil of Caesarea, both of whom, like Cuthbert, had balanced the roles 
of monk and bishop and so held particular relevance in a late Anglo- 
Saxon context. Ælfric valued Basil, moreover, as the supposed author 
of a didactic, vaguely monastic treatise, the Admonitio ad filium spiri- 
tualem. His wide reading also encountered traditions of early monastic 
literature that gave him more pause, specifically the lives and sayings 
of the desert fathers collectively known as the Vitas patrum.” 

The unevenness of Ælfric’s historical attentions to the monastic 
order could be dismissed as an 7Ethelwoldian symptom, or as simply 
accidental, did they not correlate with other patterns suggested by his 
writings as a whole. To draw out those patterns, we must consider 
further legacies of continental reform to the Benedictinism of tenth- 
century England. 


*MUNUC AND MASSEPREOST : 
ÆLFRIC ON THE MONASTIC AND CLERICAL ORDERS 


Imposing Benedict’s Rule and instantiating it in consuetudines defined 
Carolingian monasticism positively. An equally zealous impulse defined 
monks by what they were not, namely ‘clerks’ or ‘canons’. (Confusingly, 
Latin clericus and canonicus may appear as synonyms in Carolingian 
and Anglo-Saxon sources." In what follows, I reserve the term ‘can- 
ons’ for non-monastic clergy living in some form of community.) In 


?^ On the length of the Life of St Benedict, see Godden, Commentary, p. 429; on its 
use of Gregory’s Dialogues, see Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 141-51. On 
the Vita S. Mauri, see Zettel, ‘Ælfrics Hagiographic Sources’, pp. 210-12. The forger 
may have been Odo, abbot of Glanfeuil; see H. Leclercq, ‘Glanfeuil’, cols. 1284-7 and 
1301-14. 

? On Ælfric and the Vitas patrum, see Jackson, ‘Ælfric and the Purpose of Christian 
Marriage’, pp. 236-40 and 249-50; Jackson, ‘Ælfric and the "Uita patrum" '. 

^ Constable, ‘Monks and Canons’, p. 328. 
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the later eighth century, Chrodegang of Metz had prescribed a largely 
monasticized form of common life for the canons of his cathedral, 
and the Aachen council of 816 imposed an even more stringent rule, 
the Institutio canonicorum, on clerics living in communities. These 
rules, and a subsequent hybrid of them known as the Enlarged Rule of 
Chrodegang, demanded celibacy and a standardized liturgical round. 
Canons could retain personal property, however, and were expected to 
preach and teach and serve all other pastoral needs in their locales." By 
contrast, a monk's defining role was, in theory, to renounce all property 
and withdraw into strict enclosure, in order better to intercede for the 
world and, above all, for his community's royal and aristocratic patrons. 
Such intercession took the form of corporate prayer offered throughout 
the day and night in the Divine Office, with its many votive accretions, 
and, increasingly, in the offering of Masses for both the living and the 
dead.“ The efficacy of that intercession stood in direct relation to the 
monks' individual and collective purity, which required strict enclosure 
against the corrupting influences of the world. Concern for purity 
greatly affected practices of recruitment; child-oblation had existed 
since Benedict of Nursia's time but now assumed new importance, since 
children taken into the community at a young age would, if raised in 
vigilant custody, grow up to become the spotless monk-priests whose 
intercessory capability merited divine and worldly favour. 

The Carolingian reforms revolutionized monasticism. No longer 
primarily a lay institution for adult converts seeking individual spir- 
itual reward through a life that balanced prayer and work, ‘reformed’ 
Benedictinism now, in principle, existed to one end: the attainment 
of sequestered, corporate perfection that would secure for monastic 


? See Langefeld, The Old English Version of the Enlarged Rule, pp. 10 and 12. 
Chrodegang’s original Rule (chs 31-2) required canons to donate their property to the 
community but allowed them usufruct during their lifetime; see Claussen, The Reform 
of the Frankish Church, pp. 93-8. The Aachen Institutio canonicorum (ch. 120) and, 
drawing on that source, the anonymous Enlarged Rule of Chrodegang (ch. 4) strongly 
discouraged canons from retaining more wealth than necessary but stopped short of 
prohibiting personal property. 

? This sketch is plainly reductive; for a more nuanced treatment, see McLaughlin, 
Consorting With Saints, pp. 81-90 and 143-77. On memoria, see also works cited 
below, n. 74. 

^ On the transformation of sexual continence from an individual ascetic struggle 
into a corporate virtue of ritual purity, see Diem, Das monastische Experiment, pp. 
323-38. 

5 On this aspect of oblation, see de Jong, ‘Growing Up’, pp. 122-3; and de Jong, 
‘Imitatio morum’; Lahaye-Geusen, Das Opfer der Kinder, pp. 329-43. 
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enclosures the status of inviolable holy places, where the monks’ ascesis, 
liturgical observances and access to saints’ relics maximized the potency 
of their intercession. In actual practice, many Carolingian monasteries 
maintained complex relations with the world outside, but the ideals of 
enclosure and withdrawal from worldly (including pastoral) activity 
remained vital to monks’ understanding of their own purpose.“ 

Owing mainly to the kinds of evidence that survive, modern attempts 
to describe the character of Anglo-Saxon reformed monasticism have 
tended to focus on liturgical customs and the vexed problem of their 
proximate sources. Without question, many of the movement’s themes 
bear a Carolingian stamp, especially the aspirations to legislate unity 
of rule and custom and to distinguish monastic from other forms 
of religious life." Some arguments have, moreover, emphasized the 
affiliations of the Regularis concordia with then-current Lotharingian 
or Fleuriac custom, while others stress the native elements arising 
from the reformers' Bedan inspiration. Less frequently has modern 
scholarship stepped back from issues of detail to consider how far 
the categorical redefinitions and other currents of Carolingian reform 
shaped the overall character of late Anglo-Saxon monastic life. ZElfric's 
quietness about recent continental Benedictinism, even as he lived and 
breathed its legacies, has especially discouraged his contextualization in 
such terms. Yet the fact that he so rarely foregrounds that institutional 
context (beyond his immediate ties to /Ethelwold and Winchester) 
makes it all the worthier of attention. 

Unfortunately for us, Ælfric nowhere sets out a comprehensive theory 
of monastic life. The Letter to the Monks of Eynsham confirms the central 
importance of a regulated liturgy respectful of ZEthelwold's standards 
but hardly slavish in adherence to them. Because of its technicality, 
however, the customary leaves us to infer much about Alfric’s ideals. In 
his other writings, references to the ordering of contemporary monastic 
life are scarce and unrevealing. The Catholic Homily for All Saints offers 
a short schema of the kinds of monks and their place in a hierarchy 
of sanctity, but its outlines derive in the main from a widely known 


^$ See Sullivan, “What Was Carolingian Monasticism?’, p. 278; de Jong, ‘Internal 
Cloisters’, pp. 210-11. 

*” On Carolingian symptoms of Anglo-Saxon Benedictinism, see Wormald, '/Ethel- 
wold’, pp. 15-19, and works by Gretsch cited above, n. 37. Other good treatments of 
Anglo-Saxon reform in European perspective are Wollasch, ‘Monasticism’, and, though 
now somewhat dated, J. Leclercq, ‘La réforme bénédictine’, pp. 116-21. 
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Latin source.?^ Incidental details about the Old Minster community 
in ZEthelwold's day find their way into the sermon on Swithun, and a 
significant digression at the end of the Catholic Homily for the birthday 
of the apostle Paul criticizes monks of the present who only pretend 
to relinquish ownership of personal property.” At other points, Ælfric 
briefly explains features of the monastic liturgy to a presumably non- 
monastic congregation, yet asides throughout his preaching sometimes 
imply that monks are in the audience as well.” 

Sifting such references yields not much more than surprise that Ælfric 
devotes so little direct attention to monastic life. A more productive 
approach may therefore be to consider how Alfric’s sustained attempts 
to rescue the priestly potential of ‘clerics’ simultaneously constructs 
an identity for monks. As so often in the history of monasticism, the 
contests over these basic categories took place largely beneath the 
surface of a seemingly static vocabulary. In this regard, /Ethelwold's 
narrowed reinterpretation of Bede's monasteria and the corresponding 
Old English mynstru is emblematic.?' In addition to mynster, Old Eng- 
lish offers another powerful example: the reformers' stealthy demotion 
of a long-venerable class of female religious termed (sancti)moniales 
or, in the vernacular, nunnan, in favour of new, strictly cloistered 
Benedictine communities of women designated by the Old English 
coinage mynecena.” Presumably the reformers knew well what was at 
stake in such adjustments of language. Because of his familiarity with 
major sources of monastic history— regulatory texts as well as the Vitas 
patrum, the Dialogues of Sulpicius and Gregory, the Conferences and 
Institutes of Cassian and the hagiographies of many individual monks 
and nuns—/Elfric's reading would have routinely confronted him with 


^ See CH 136, lines 104-17 (pp. 489-90); for the Latin source, a widely-known 
anonymous homily Legimus in ecclesiasticis historiis, see Godden, Commentary, pp. 
302-3. On Alfric’s departures from this source when he comes to its discussion of 
anchorites, see Jackson, ‘Ælfric and the "Uita patrum". 

* CH L27, lines 193-250 (p. 407-9). Godden (Commentary, pp. 228-9) suggests 
that this part of the homily is £lfric’s largely independent development of ideas found 
in Bede and Cassian. I discuss this passage further, below. 

5 On monastic contexts of Ælfric’s preaching, see Clayton, 'Homiliaries and Preach- 
ing’, pp. 181-3. For influences of the monastic lectionary on ZElfric's writings, see 
Gatch, "Ihe Office’, pp. 352-62. 

j 5l See, e.g., the classic series of monastic word-studies by J. Leclercq, published as 
Etudes sur le vocabulaire monastique, Otia monastica, and ‘“Eremus” et “eremita”’. Old 
English terminology for religious life has been systematically studied only in part, but see 
Foot, ‘Language and Method’, pp. 76-9, and her work cited in the following note. 

2 Boot, Veiled Women 1, 96-104. 
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the historical contingency of ‘monastic’ as a category. His prepared- 
ness to read that diversity of pasts through a single, Benedictinizing 
lens means that even his commonplace terminology for ‘monastic’ and 
‘clerical’ contributes to an ideological project.? 

The determinative category of that project was simply the monas- 
tic life, for which Ælfric uses such received terms as munuchad and 
munuclice (or mynsterlice or regollice) drohtnung.^ A notable shift 
occurs beneath the noun munuclif, which Ælfric apparently extended 
from its earlier transparent sense of ‘monastic life’ in the abstract to 
mean ‘monastery’ in the sense of '(Benedictine) monastic community’. 
This shift explains why he sometimes uses munuclif in the plural or 
pairs it contrastively with mynster, the latter term denoting the physical 
structure of the monastery while munuclif describes the character of the 
occupants.*° The distinction reflects real practices, in that the expression 
areeran mynstru means ‘physically found/build monastic churches (and 
their appurtenances)’, while areran munuclif means ‘establish monastic 
communities’, which might involve constructing new mynstru or, as 
the reformers often preferred, installing Benedictines in already existing 
minsters. This redistribution of terms allowed, conversely, that not all 
mynstru were necessarily monastic in the /Ethelwoldian sense. ZElfric's 
uses of mynster, mynsterlice drohtnung and mynsterlif suggest categories 
still in flux; they can refer to Benedictine life, but at times they pertain 
to a ‘canonical’ or some other, indeterminate category of religious com- 
munity.*° Similarly, he may have reserved the compound mynstermann 


5 Cf. Lees, Tradition and Belief, pp. 93-101, who attributes this levelling of history 
to a more general homiletic impulse; but cf. Lees, Tradition and Belief, p. 97, on Alfric’s 
Cuthbert (CH IL.10) as ‘redefined to conform with reformed monasticism’s emphasis 
on spiritual action in this world’. 

** [ discuss munuchad and related compounds in -had below; for munuclice droht- 
nung, see, e.g., CH 1.27, line 224 (p. 408); CH 1.35, lines 252-3 (p. 484); CH IL9, line 
51 (p. 73); LS 6 (Maur), line 153 (1, 156); LS 26 (Oswald), line 54 (II, 128); for regollice 
drohtnung, CH 11.11, line 67 (p. 94). 

5 For munuclif (plural), see, e.g., quotations from the Swithun homily and LS 13, 
above, as well as CH II.9, lines 32-3 (p. 73). For contrastive pairings with mynster as 
the physical site, see, e.g., CH 1.22, lines 105-7 ([p. 358]; no correspondence in the 
Latin source); and LS 6 (Maur), lines 144-6 ([I, 156)]; the Latin source has no similar 
pairing; it uses two terms synonymously for Glanfeuil, monasterium and coenobium; 
see Vita S. Mauri abbatis 7, in Acta sanctorum, I Jan., col. 1046). Ælfric does rarely use 
munuclif for ‘monastic life’ in the abstract: e.g. LS 31 (Martin), line 1068 (II, 286). 

5° Occurrences of mynster ‘monastery’ are numerous. For mynster as a non-(Bene- 
dictine) monastic site, note the contrastive pairing mynster and preostlif community 
of (secular) priests’ at LS 31 (Martin), lines 844-6 ([II, 272]; cf. mynster vs. munuclif, 
discussed above); also the compound mynsterpreost translating regularis canonicus at 
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for rare instances where it seemed advantageous to distinguish 'one 
who dwells in a mynster' from ‘monk’ in the full sense.” 

To be outside the ‘monastic’ was not to be ‘unreformed’ but rather 
saecularis ‘of the world’, either in the sense of lay (Old English worold- 
mann ‘layman, secular person’) or clerical but not monastic. The effort 
to restore monasticism to its pristine condition demanded a redrawing 
of boundaries among these groups, and different schemata coexisted, 
sometimes within the works of a single author.* /Elfric's regard for 
such distinctions has been often reduced to his division of society into 
‘the three orders’ of oratores, bellatores and laboratores. Studies of the 
schema have paid less attention, however, to the contemporary signifi- 
cance of /Elfric's choice to make a single order of ‘those who pray’ out 


Fehr II, section 82 (p. 102, lines 13-14) and Fehr 2, section 86 (p. 45, line 11), in contrast 
to messepreost at Fehr II, section 82 (p. 102, lines 12-13) as ‘secular priest not living 
in a community’; cf. corresponding ‘riht canonicus' at Fehr I, section 13 (p. 4, line 1). 
Ælfric uses mynsterlif only once to describe a foundation he regards as ‘Benedictine’: 
see LS 6 (Maur), line 57 (I, 150). Other uses at Pope 8, lines 106-7 ([pp. 361-2]; 
mynsterlif twice translating simple ecclesia), and CH I1.20, line 261 ([p. 198]; describ- 
ing monasteria founded by the wandering visionary Fursey), are more ambiguous. 
Mynsterlice drohtnung can also be vague: it may refer to a regular monastery at LS 29 
(Denis), line 153 (IL 178); but at LS 20 (/Ethelthryth), line 33 (I, 434), it describes Ely 
in the period when it was a double-house (a fact that Ælfric generally suppresses); at 
CH 1.27, lines 217-18 (p. 407), it describes monks who retain property and so perhaps 
fall short of munuclice drohtnung; and at LS 2 (Eugenia), line 91 (1, 30), mynsterlice 
drohtnung describes a community that a woman has infiltrated. 

5 The word is rare, with fifteen total occurrences in the corpus. In ZEthelwold's (?) 
variant introduction to the Old English Rule (based on Isidore's De ecclesiasticis officiis 
2.16, preserved uniquely in London, BL, Cotton Faustina A. x), it neutrally translates 
coenobita. There are six occurrences in Ælfric, and all arguably mean ‘monastic’, but in 
a qualified (usually negative) sense. One is again in the homily on the transient Fursey 
(CH IL.20, lines 187-8 [p. 195]; cf. previous note). Pope 19, lines 208-12 (pp. 632-3), 
describes a mynstermann (from Bede, Historia ecclesiastica 5.14 ‘frater’) who lives in 
a monastery but lacks the virtues of a monk. The mynstermenn of Bardney come off 
poorly when they turn away Oswald's relics in LS 26 (Oswald), lines 179 and 187 
(IL, 136). And Ælfric warns in the Old English preface to his Grammar (ed. Zupitza, 
p. 3, lines 9-14) that mynstermenn and Godes beowas must not allow standards of 
learning to wane again as in the past. Only mynstermenn in the Old English preface 
to the Lives of Saints (ed. Skeat, I, 4, lines 43-5) lacks a pejorative context, but even 
it may be qualified, if /Elfric means Benedictines and those who, though not strictly 
‘monks’, live within Benedictine or other quasi-monastic communities and attempt to 
follow a regular Office liturgy. The preface to LS addresses /Elfric's patron Æthelweard 
and perhaps, by extension, his son, Æthelmær, both of whom may have spent time 
in the Benedictine communities they helped found. Could Alfric’s mynstermenn 
advantageously include persons of such status while denying them the more precise 
title munuc or mynstermunuc? 

** See the survey by Constable, Three Studies, pp. 251-341. 
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of monks and clerics side by side.? The patristic and earlier medieval 
eras had usually regarded monks either as laymen or as a kind of third 
category, no longer lay but decidedly not clerical in the sense of being 
bishops, priests, deacons or belonging to one of the five lower eccle- 
siastical grades. Benedict's Rule (chs 60 and 62) assumes that monks 
in clerical orders would be the exception rather than the norm. The 
clericalization of monastic communities in the West had advanced far by 
the ninth century, and the new status of monks as professional interces- 
sors demanded significant numbers of monastic priests, secluded and 
pure, to offer Masses as the highest form of supplication. The growing 
overlap of monastic and clerical identities had implications— not least 
for the direction of tithes and various dues linked to pastoral care—that 
took many generations to work out and would inspire major polemics 
in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 

Ælfrics own treatment of the ‘three orders’ might suggest that the 
clerical and monastic have already peaceably merged, but elsewhere he 
appears to be struggling instead towards such redefinitions as would 
emerge more sharply in the next century. Even when forced to admit 
the difference in kind between clerical and monastic ordines, Ælfric 
finds ways to avoid the implications: enumerating the seven clerical 
grades, for instance, he sometimes adds testily that ‘monk’, ‘nun’, 
‘abbot’ and ‘abbess are not hadas in the same sense as ‘priest’ and the 
rest but then drops the matter. His lack of further comment suggests 
that the technical separation of the two scales made poor sense of 
their increasingly obvious enmeshment.*' In less schematic contexts, 


`° There are three relevant passages: LS 25 (Maccabees), lines 812-62 (II, 122-4), 
where lines 823-4 first imply that oratores are only monks (cf. also lines 851-4), but 
later remarks widen the circle to “God’s servants’ (lines 828, 846, 855 and 857), including 
priests (line 834); the Letter to Sigeweard, lines 866-80 (p. 228); and the private letter 
to Archbishop Wulfstan, Fehr 2a, section 14 (pp. 225-6). See discussion by Powell, 
"Ihe “Three Orders", pp. 112-15. 

© On ‘clerical’ versus ‘monastic’ with specific reference to tithes and twelfth-century 
controversial literature, see Constable, Monastic Tithes, pp. 145-85. On the broader 
clericalization of early medieval monasticism, see Nufibaum, Kloster, Priestermónch 
und Privatmesse, pp. 70-83; Haussling, Mónchskonvent und Eucharistiefeier, pp. 150-9; 
de Jong, In Samuel's Image, p. 139; Angenendt, '^Mit reinen Handen”’, pp. 311-14. 
On the longer-term realignment of monastic and clerical orders, see also Constable, 
Three Studies, pp. 252-3, 276, 286-7, 292-4 and 320. For the eventual effects of 
clericalization on hierarchies within the monastic order, see Cochelin, ‘Etude sur les 
hiérarchies', pp. 25-35. 

6! Fehr I, section 46 (p. 12, lines 1-3); Fehr 2, sections 132-3 (p. 151, lines 7-10); 
Fehr II, sections 117-8 (p. 112, lines 15-22). Monks do not figure in the Latin tract 
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Ælfric mentions munuchad and preosthad together as if neatly parallel 
categories, their morphological symmetry implying a conceptual parity 
that canon law still denied. The scattered references in sum suggest that 
Ælfric regarded the clerical as complementary to the monastic life, and 
vice versa, but he does not venture any significant theological defence 
of that position, as later authors would do. His preferred terminology 
also elides some of the distinctions at issue: in the maddening polysemy 
of had, his Old English unfortunately mimics the confusing Latin usage 
of ordo for both scales.? /Elfric routinely employs the verb (ge)hadian 
‘ordain’, especially in its participial form gehadod, as the portmanteau 
'endow(ed) with clerical and/or monastic status’. The issue of compa- 
tibility between munuchad and the clerical grades of priest and bishop 
sent Ælfric back to similar arguments and lists of examples on three 
occasions.™ His earliest recorded self-reference declares his own sta- 
tus by both hadas, as 'munuc and messepreost’ (‘monk and priest).? 
Other English monks in reformed communities went further, identify- 
ing themselves by clerical instead of monastic rank when witnessing 
charters. St Benedict himself was imaginatively ‘ordained’ priest and 


De septem gradibus aecclesiasticis (partially edited by Fehr, pp. 256-7) surviving in 
Ælfrics commonplace book (Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliothèque municipale, 63) and 
possibly his own compilation. 

$ On the polysemy of ordo, see Constable, Three Studies, pp. 254-5. Collocations of 
munuchad and preosthad occur at CH II.9, lines 156-7 (p. 77) ‘menigu [...] ge preost- 
hades ge munuchades menn' (translating ‘multitudo [...] sacerdotum et monachorum"); 
CH IL.11, lines 444-5 (p. 105) *zenig preosthades man oóóe munuchades' (translating 
*quisquis [...] clericus monachusve’); Fehr II, section 137 (p. 136, lines 30-1; cf. Fehr 
2, section 104 [p. 48, line 4] ‘monachos et clericos’). 

& The ambiguity exists in Latin, too, where ordinatio and ordinare may refer to cleri- 
cal ordination or to clothing a monk in the habit. Forms of (ge)hadian are frequent in 
ZElfric's works; examples referring to specific clerical grades abound, but cf. the more 
general category of chaste gehadode Godes beowas who as a group are contrasted with 
the laity (e.g. CH II.6, lines 136-9 [p. 57]; CH II.12, lines 550-1 [p. 125]; CH 11.40, 
lines 302-7 [pp. 344-5]; LS 16 [Memory of the Saints], lines 321-4 [I, 358]; Pope 25a, 
lines 15-18 [pp. 755-6]) as well as the distinctly non-clerical ‘ordination’ of abbesses 
and nuns (e.g. CH II.32, lines 153 and 170-1 [p. 277]; LS 20 [Athelthryth], lines 35-9 
and 70-1 [L 434 and 436]; LS 31 [Martin], lines 1071-2 [II, 286]). 

$^ See Fehr 2, sections 104-7 (p. 48, lines 3-10); Fehr II, sections 136-9 (p. 116, 
line 23—p. 118, line 14); Assmann 2, lines 200-4 (p. 22) and 209-14 (pp. 22-3); cf. 
the relation of munuchad to bisceophad in Martin of Tours at LS 31 (Martin), lines 
286-93 (II, 238), 1300-5 (II, 300) and 1458-60 (II, 310). 

& Old English Preface to CH I, line 44 (p. 174). Elsewhere he calls himself simply 
‘monk’, ‘brother’ and eventually ‘abbot’. 
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bishop according to the iconography of a miniature in /Ethelwold's 
own benedictional, a book that Ælfric may have seen. 

ZEthelwold's invective against 'clerics' has become too familiar, and 
Ælfric bears his own share of the blame.” Moreover, like many in his 
era, he employs an imprecise terminology for the clerical order. In 
general, Old English cleric (Latin clericus) could designate any man 
ordained to one of the seven ecclesiastical grades, but the same term 
could also denote only higher clergy (priests and deacons).* The other 
specialized vernacular term for non-monastic clergy, canonic, was used 
for the first time by Æthelwold in his translation of the Rule. Gener- 
ally, canonic reflects the Carolingian distinction that a canon, though 
he was not a monk, lived in a regulated community. Ælfric adopts the 
loan-word very rarely, choosing in one instance to render regularis 
canonicus as 'riht canonicus’ and in another as ‘mynsterpreost’.” But 
the unstable terminology, coupled with the reformers' general disdain 
for clerics, must not obscure how persistently /Elfric idealizes altar- 
service as the keystone that surmounts and joins the two subgroups of 
gehadode Godes peowas. The fact that ‘purity’ (Old English clennyss) 
was prerequisite for both explains Alfric’s steady emphasis on celibacy 
for the higher clergy and even for the lower, if they aspired to serve at 
the altar. Celibacy as the unifying virtue of the gehadod is the thematic 
focus of the Letter to Sigefyrth (Assmann 2), the homily on the Birth 
of the Virgin Mary (Assmann 3) and several shorter passages in other 
homilies and in the pastoral letters. Ælfric repeatedly justifies priestly 
celibacy as a necessary consequence of the Eucharist. Priests under the 
Old Law, he explains, could marry because their sacrifices consisted 


$€ For the charter subscriptions, see Barrow, "Ihe Community of Worcester’, pp. 
87-8; cf. evidence from entries in the New Minster Liber vitae discussed by Keynes, 
ed., The Liber Vitae, p. 91. On the iconography of Benedict and evidence that Ælfric 
knew ZEthelwold's benedictional, see Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 151-2. 
and 155-6. 

7 See, e.g., the preface to Fehr I, preface, lines 8-10 (p. 1). All ZElfric's criticisms 
of clerical faults must be read in light of the tendencies discussed in the first main 
section, above. 

6 DOE, s.v. cleric. The term is rare in Ælfric; one use at Fehr III, section 84 (p. 176) 
seems ambiguous, while two (at LS 15 [Mark], lines 30-1 [I, 322], and LS 22 [Apol- 
linaris], lines 69-70 [I, 476]), seem to denote the lower grades. But cf. the Glossary 
entry ‘clericus preost oððe cleric (ed. Zupitza, p. 299, line 10). 

* DOE, s.v. canonic (noun); on its earliest occurrence, see Gretsch, Die Regula 
Sancti Benedicti, p. 365. Cf. Fehr I, section 13 (p. 4, line 1), for riht canonicus; Fehr 
II, section 82 (p. 102, lines 13-14), for mynsterpreost. In Latin, Ælfric uses canonicus 
in a sense distinct from clericus; e.g. Fehr 2, sections 84 and 106 (p. 45, lines 7-8, and 
p. 48, line 8). 
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of perishable flesh; priests under the New, who offer the pure sacrifice 
of the Mass, must be pure themselves and not polluted (besmitene) 
by intercourse with women.” Elsewhere, Ælfric insists that those who 
retain virginity in either clerical or monastic status receive a heavenly 
reward commensurate with that for martyrdom.” These attitudes 
towards altar-service and ministerial purity are not unusual for the 
period, but some of Ælfrics elaborations of them are. He implicitly 
extends celibacy even to the historically ‘minor’ grade of subdeacons, 
since they must handle the Eucharistic vessels; more remarkably, his 
demand for purity among those who would be doctores seems to have 
envisioned that virginal laymen and chaste married couples could, in 
theory, participate in the ministry of teaching.” 

Not only at these points does Ælfric show a relative lack of interest 
in stereotypically reformist concerns for inscribing boundaries. The 
monastic habit, for example, which signalled externally a monk's special 
status as neither a layman nor a secular cleric, receives only incidental 
mentions.” More significantly, Ælfric has little to say on the topic of 
intercession as a domain where monks enjoy clear advantages over 
seculars. Scholars have long recognized that increasingly elaborate 
forms of liturgical commemoration, especially of departed benefactors 


” On Ælfrics notions of sexual purity, the best study is Cubitt, “Virginity and 
Misogyny’. The need for clennyss at all ranks of society is a constant ZElfrician theme; 
the specific argument relating priestly purity to celebration of the Mass recurs at Fehr 
I, sections 21-3 (p. 6, lines 8-12), Fehr 2, sections 100-1 (p. 47, lines 12-16), Fehr II, 
sections 34 (p. 85, line 24— p. 86, line 5) and 77-80 (p. 101, lines 25-35), and Assmann 2, 
lines 81-92 (p. 17); see also CH IL6, lines 136-50 (p. 57). For the motif of the sacrificer’s 
‘clean hands’, see CH 1.36, lines 91-5 (p. 307); Fehr I, section 143 (p. 31, lines 5-6); 
and perhaps Assmann 2, lines 205-8 (p. 22), as well as LS 32 (Edmund), lines 85-9 
(IL 320). The reference to ‘pollution’ comes from Assmann 2, line 124 (p. 19); cf. LS 4 
(Julian and Basilissa), lines 68-70 (I, 94); Admonitio 7, lines 23-5 and 30-3. 

71 Assmann 3, lines 291 (p. 36), 380 (p. 39), 474 (p. 43); Fehr 2, section 66 (p. 43, 
lines 14-16). 

? On the commonplace tie of purity to altar-service, see de Jong, ‘Imitatio morum'; 
for /Elfric on subdeacons, see LME 56 and comment at pp. 210-11; on ‘teaching’ and 
purity, both clerical and lay, see Upchurch, ‘For Pastoral Care’, pp. 40-1 and 68-78. 

7^ Ælfric only notes that priests should not wear monks’ habits or other clothing 
unsuited to their status at Fehr I, section 115 (p. 26, lines 5-6), Fehr 2, section 193 
(p. 56, lines 17-19) and Fehr II, section 206 (p. 142, lines 5-8). Vague references 
to the habit occur at, e.g., CH IL11, lines 28-9 (p. 93), and LS 6 (Maur), line 244 
(I, 162), both taken over from Latin sources. On the importance of the habit in reformed 
monasticism, see Hallinger, Gorze-Kluny II, 723-4; J. Leclercq, 'L'idéal monastique’, 
pp. 231-2; Constable, “Ihe Ceremonies’, pp. 819-31. 
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and confreres, helped to define monastic elites on the Continent.” Late 
Anglo-Saxon evidence of such arrangements is much sparser, but the 
Liber vitae ofthe New Minster, Winchester, testifies to that community's 
confidence in its intercessory work, while charters and wills record a 
growing regard for the new monastic houses as distinctly empowered to 
aid souls after death.” The Regularis concordia instructs that networks 
of reformed houses shall reciprocate in commemorating their departed 
members, and upon hearing that serious illness afflicts those ‘specially 
connected with the monastery by ties spiritual or temporal’—probably 
a reference to important benefactors—the monks shall gather in church 
to offer prayers.” Of all these practices, /Elfric's Letter to the Monks of 
Eynsham incorporates only those for fellow-monks, suppressing the 
instruction about the ‘specially connected". If his exemplar of the 
Concordia did not simply omit the latter point, Alfric’s silencing of a 
directive about emergency prayer for the valde necessarii flouts one of 
the fundamental justifications for reformed communities to exist. In the 
homilies and sermons, he does describe specifically monastic interces- 
sion for the dead and dying but appears on the whole disinclined to 
portray monks as singularly effective at the task.”* The power of access 
to God rather belongs to all gehadode beowas, monastic and secular, 


™ The literature is vast; a standard overiew of commemoration in religious communi- 
ties is Angenendt, "Theologie und Liturgie’, pp. 164-98; on necrologies in the study of 
reform movements particularly, see Wollasch, ‘Neue Methoden’, pp. 547-65. 

73 On commemoration in Anglo-Saxon England, see Gerchow, Die Gedenkiiberlief- 
erung, pp. 8-84, with sources from the reform period discussed at 65-6, 69-71 and 
75-8; also Keynes, The Liber Vitae, pp. 49-65. On the New Minster Liber vitae (Lon- 
don, British Library, Stowe 994), see Gerchow, Die Gedenkiiberlieferung, pp. 155-85, 
esp. 167, and the art-historical evidence discussed by V. Thompson, Dying and Death, 
pp. 201-6. On the evidence of wills, see Drout, How Tradition Works, pp. 125-55. On 
continuing support for secular churches alongside the new monasteries, however, see 
Stafford, Unification and Conquest, pp. 190-2; J. Blair, The Church, pp. 342-4, 348-9 
and 354-60; Giandrea, Episcopal Culture, pp. 150 and 168. 

7$ Symons, trans., Regularis Concordia, p. 67; for the original, see Kornexl, ed., Die 
Regularis concordia, pp. 139-47, at 144, lines 1649-50: “qui ualde necessarii sunt, siue 
in spiritualibus siue in corporalibus’. The relation of the entire section to the preced- 
ing body of the Regularis concordia is problematic; see Kornexl’s commentary, pp. 
383-4. 

7” LME 67-9, with commentary at pp. 215-17. 

7? Notably in anecdotes of monks’ interceding at the deathbeds of the wicked: for 
good examples, see the sermon for the Octave of Pentecost (Pope 11), lines 165-73 
(p. 423), where Ælfric has actually rendered in more explicitly monastic terms some 
vague language of his source (Julian of Toledo's Prognosticon); see also CH 1.35, lines 
219-53 (pp. 483-4), also closely following a Latin source (Gregory, Homiliae in evangelia 
38). See also J. C. Pope, ‘Ælfric and the Old English Version’, p. 89, line 20. 
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who safeguard purity of mind and body.” Nor does Ælfric lay emphasis 
on any particular instrument of intercession; against a contemporary 
trend to multiply so-called private Masses, he in fact takes a conserva- 
tive stance that, ideally, no priest should say Mass more than once a 
day, if that often. His most concerted treatment of the Mass as a form 
of intercession stresses the inherent power of the sacrament, not the 
relative purity of its officiant, monastic or otherwise.’ 

It need hardly be said that the remarkable inclusiveness of ZElfric's 
notions about purity and intercession went only so far. Defining the 
monastic by its proximity to the secular priesthood cut two ways, and 
any ideal convergence of the two orders was probably, in reality, more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. The immediate purposes of 
ZElfric's praises for the celibate canonical and clerical lives must remain 
in view: to convince non-celibates, especially in traditional minster-com- 
munities, to renounce their wives and submit to a rule; or to draw lay 
support away from those clergy who resisted the new standard.” Pauline 
Stafford has noted precisely the double-edged effect of this rhetoric: 'On 
the one hand, the equality of the clergy as a group was emphasized, 
as was their rejection of the lifestyle which defined lay society. Here, 


? On the efficacy of gebedu ‘prayers’ generally, see, e.g., CH II.19, line 274 ([p. 188] 
citing James 5:16). A search of the electronic Dictionary of Old English Corpus suggests 
that Ælfric uses verbs þingian and forepingian, or nouns pingere and forepingere, more 
often for intercession by Christ, Mary or the saints than by living monks or priests, 
but cf. exceptions cited in the preceding note. 

5° Fehr 2a, section 13 (p. 225, lines 4-19) cites ZEthelwold's view that one Mass 
per day is enough but grudgingly allows two, one pro defunctis and one de die, if 
necessary. The same allowance occurs at Fehr 3, sections 73-5 (p. 65, line 24—p. 66, 
line 4) but is suppressed at Fehr II, section 75 (p. 100, lines 11-15). As Godden has 
noted, this issue occasioned disagreement between Ælfric and Wulfstan of York (“The 
Relations’, p. 373). 

9! See CH IL21, lines 143-76 (pp. 204-5), the story of Imma and Tunna from Bede, 
Historia ecclesiastica 4.22. CH 11.21 then concludes abruptly (lines 176-80 [p. 205]) with 
a shorthand reference to Gregory's Dialogues 4.12, a widely-cited authority on Mass as 
intercession for the dead. Ælfric’s reason for not preaching from that source— because it 
was already available in English—seems a lame excuse since Bede's Historia, the source 
of the preceding anecdote, was available in English too. Other references to Masses for 
the dead appear incidentally across /Elfric's works, often reflecting the wording of the 
sources: e.g., LS 6 (Maur), lines 206-9 (I, 160); Fehr 2a, section 13 (p. 225, lines 4-17); 
and Fehr 3, section 75 ([p. 66, lines 3-4]; the authenticity of Fehr 3 at this point is 
disputed; see most recently Godden, "Ihe Relations’, pp. 359-61). At Fehr II, section 
145 (p. 120, line 29—p. 122, line 4) Ælfric upholds the Augustinian (anti-Donatist) 
position that the efficacy of Mass does not depend on the celebrant's worthiness. 

* The tension is plainest in the Letter to Sigefyrth, where a preface reveals that Ælfric 
is directly responding to ‘unreformed’ views on priestly celibacy held by an anchorite 
on Sigefyrth's estate; see Assmann 2, lines 1-12 (p. 13). 
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monks and priests shared a common religious status. But, on the other 
hand, simultaneously priests and monks were separated and ranked, 
with monks and the monastic life seen as superior. ? Disengagement 
from the saeculum and recruitment through child oblation, a practice 
customary in ZElfric's circles, guaranteed that superiority. As a means 
ultimately to reassert monastic privilege by drawing minster-priests 
close but not too close, Ælfric’s strategies might seem overly elaborate, 
but unusual conditions in England required them. 

The remarkable orientation of late Anglo-Saxon monasticism towards 
pastoral work has been often noted and variously explained.* In 
ZElfric's particular case, some of the causes must lie in a distinctively 
English reformed institution, the monastic cathedral chapter. This 
peculiar arrangement, Patrick Wormald has argued, owed its rise to 
ZEthelwold's reading of Bede, who both gave the impression that mon- 
asteries routinely served early English sees and portrayed a monasticism 
that blended action with contemplation. This ‘mixed life’ drew praise 
not only from Bede but other authorities cherished by the reformers, 
namely Alfred, Alcuin and Gregory the Great. At the same time, the 
neo-Bedan experiment at the Old Minster proceeded in full awareness 


83 Stafford, ‘Queens’, p. 8. 

** On the importance of preserving virginity from childhood, see Assmann 2, lines 
162-71 (pp. 20-1); Assmann 3, lines 224-8 (p. 33), 256-78 (pp. 34-5) and perhaps 
429-33 (p. 41); and a similar reference within an interpolation, probably Elfric's own, 
into his translation of the Pseudo-Basilian Admonitio ad filium spiritualem 7, lines 
25-30 (cf. the original at Lehmann, ed., Die Admonitio S. Basilii, p. 41). For narrative 
references to oblation (all taken over from sources), see CH IL11 (Benedict), lines 
362-75 (pp. 102-3); LS 6 (Maur), lines 151-3 (I, 156); and the fragment, possibly 
based on an ZElfrician original, discussed by Rudolf, “The Source and Textual Identity’. 
For other evidence, see Cubitt, ‘Virginity and Misogyny’, pp. 11-12 and 17-18; Cross 
and Hamer, ed. and trans., Wulfstan’s Canon Law Collection, p. 94 (items A64-A65); 
Byrhtferth's Enchiridion 2.3, lines 237-41 (Baker and Lapidge, ed. and trans., pp. 120-1); 
Wulfstan Cantor's Narratio metrica, preface (Epistola specialis), line 245 (Lapidge, ed. 
and trans., The Cult of St Swithun, p. 392); and Ælfrics own LME 2, lines 4-5; and 
33, lines 17-19. 

55 See, e.g., Clayton, ‘Homiliaries and Preaching’, pp. 177-81; Busse, ‘Sua gad da 
lareowas’; Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’. 

5$ On monastic cathedrals, see Wormald, ‘Athelwold’, pp. 37-41. In Alfric’s time, 
only the Old Minster and, from the late 990s, Sherborne had completely monasticized 
chapters. While monks were introduced at Canterbury and Worcester in the late tenth 
century, those chapters remained mixed into the early eleventh; see Barrow, ‘English 
Cathedral Communities’, pp. 35-6. On the mixed life in pre-reformed English monasti- 
cism, see Thacker, “Bede’s Ideal of Reform’; Thacker, ‘Monks and Preaching’; and more 
generally Foot, Monastic Life, pp. 282-336, esp. pp. 291-6. For Gregorian, Bedan and 
Alcuinian backgrounds, see Thacker, 'Bede's Ideal of Reform’, pp. 133-6 and 151-3; 
for Alfred, see most recently Pratt, The Political Thought, pp. 204-9. 
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that Carolingian precedents contradicted it. Æthelwold knew the Aachen 
decrees and other Anianian articulations of the monastic ideal. He also 
must have known the newer composite rule for canons, the so-called 
Enlarged Rule of Chrodegang, since an Old English translation of the 
text shows signs of having been executed in his circle, perhaps at the 
same time that he was preparing his own translation of Benedict's 
Rule." An assumption persists that Æthelwold commissioned the Old 
English Enlarged Rule with an eye to the eventual reform of secular 
communities along Carolingian lines. Both Ælfric and Wulfstan of 
York speak of the need for secular priests to follow their own 'rule'.*? 
Apart from such vague references, however, no compelling evidence 
survives that Chrodegang's Rule or any other was effectively imposed 
on English secular communities before the second half of the eleventh 
century.” The production of an Old English Enlarged Rule in the very 
earliest days of the Benedictine reform raises the possibility that the 
text first served the monks themselves, whose routines, especially at 
the Old Minster, bore some external resemblance to those that con- 
tinental sources associated with a lesser form of regular conversatio, 
that of canons.? How reformers from across the Channel did react 
to English monastic preaching we can perhaps just glimpse beneath a 
later anecdote in William of Malmesbury's Vita S. Wulfstani, where a 


7 On Æthelwold and the Aachen texts, see Gretsch, “Cambridge, Corpus Christi 
College 57’; on the origins of the Old English Chrodegang, see Langefeld, The Old 
English Version of the Enlarged Rule, pp. 133-4. 

38 Ælfric mentions canons’ having their own ‘rule’ but does not specify it; see Fehr I, 
sections 101-2 (p. 23, lines 5-11). Wulfstan of York also assumes the existence of a ‘rule’ 
for canons; see his Homily Xa (‘De regula canonicorum’), lines 54-6 (ed. Bethurum, 
p. 193) and various references in the laws cited by Langefeld, ed., The Old English Version 
of the Enlarged Rule, pp. 17-18 and 28 n. 80. Drout, How Tradition Works, pp. 185-6, 
suggests that the Old English Enlarged Rule served as an authority for Æthelwold to 
appeal to when condemning the irregular behaviour of English secular canons. 

® "This is the view of Barrow, ‘English Cathedral Communities’, pp. 29-33, seconded 
by J. Blair, The Church, p. 361. For more optimistic views on the possibility of regular 
clerical communities in Alfric’s time, cf. J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform’, pp. 109-11; Gian- 
drea, Episcopal Culture, pp. 71-3 and 76-7. 

? On the relevance of Chrodegang to the monks themselves, see Barrow, 'English 
Cathedral Communities’, p. 32; cf. Gatch, Preaching and Theology, pp. 41 and 50, sug- 
gesting that the Enlarged Rule, ch. 44, influenced Ælfric’s ideas of preaching. It pays 
to remember, however, that in many other respects, Chrodegang's Rule already owed 
much to Benedict's; see Giandrea, Episcopal Culture, pp. 76-7; Claussen, The Reform 
of the Frankish Church, pp. 114-48. On the status of monks above canons and other 
clergy, there were some Carolingian dissenters, most prominently Hrabanus Maurus 
at De clericorum institutione 1.2; see Constable, Three Studies, pp. 278 and 310. 
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German monk, Winrich, berates St Wulfstan, then provost of St Mary's, 
Worcester, for delivering sermons to the people.” 

As Ælfric produced, over decades, a body of sermons in the vernacu- 
lar for others (and perhaps for himself) to preach to a mixed audience 
of monks, clerics and laity, he did so mindful, then, of authoritative 
prescriptions that classified this most conspicuous feature of his min- 
istry as properly the activity of canons, not monks. If the contradiction 
troubled him, he could draw reassurance from Æthelwold and Bede, and 
from the fact that other prominent Anglo-Saxons evidently expected 
their monks to preach; Wulfstan of York assumed that monks, while 
formally disengaged from secular affairs, should make themselves useful 
by teaching.? To succeed in remote areas, the new Benedictine houses 
may in fact have had little choice but to compete with the full range 
of pastoral functions traditionally served by minsters and remunerated 
through church dues to the same.” On the other hand, Ælfric was also 
scrupulous about rules and probably sensitive to the distinctions of 
status pressed by Carolingian authorities. The resulting awkwardness 
may help explain some tendencies in his work that modern scholars 
have identified but, so far, considered as isolated traits, such as Mary 
Clayton's demonstration that his hagiography quietly avoids eremitic 
monastic saints in favour of ones whose munuchad accommodates 
pastoral roles.” The sensitivity that underlies those choices would, I 
suggest, also account for other of /Elfric's peculiar responses to the 
issues of reform, such as his relative silence on modern (ninth- and 
tenth-century) monastic history or his extreme solicitude to define 
‘monastic’ and ‘clerical’ as much by what they shared as by their 
essential differences. 

The same anxiety would explain the most prominent of /Elfric's rare 
moments of extended criticism directed against monks. The passage 
occurs at the end of Catholic Homilies 1.27 (on the birthday of St Paul) 
and deals, tellingly, not with the topic of sexual purity (which Alfric 


^! Vita S. Wulfstani 1.8.2, in Winterbottom and Thomson, ed. and trans., William 
of Malmesbury: Saints’ Lives, p. 36. The monk's name (Winrich) suggests his origin in 
German-speaking lands. The hagiographer naturally ascribes Winrich's anger to pride 
and jealousy, not to an honest disagreement over a monk's proper duty. 

2 II Polity 12.173, 175-6 and 181 (Jost, ed., Die "Institutes of Polity’, pp. 124 and 126). 
On Wulfstan’s thought here, see Mann, “Ihe Development, pp. 268-78, esp. 276-7. 

^ On these dues, and the relatively late (tenth-century) imposition of tithing in 
Anglo-Saxon England, see J. Blair, The Church, pp. 435-8. 

% ‘Hermits’, pp. 158-67; see also Magennis, ‘St Mary of Egypt’, pp. 104-7. 
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saw as a common concern for the gehadode) but with the danger of 
monks’ retaining property:” 


Se be betwux munecum drohtniende on mynstres ehtum mid facne 
swicað. he bid iudan gefera pe crist beleewde. 7 his wite mid helwarum 
underfehó; Se be mid twyfealdum gedance. to mynsterlicere drohtnunge 
gecyró, 7 sumne del his æhta dælð sumne him sylfum gehylt. 7 næfð 
nenne truwan to bam zlmihtigan beet he him foresceawie andlyfene 7 
geweeda. 7 obre neoda he underfehó. pone awyrigedan cwyde mid anna- 
nian 7 saphira be swicedon on heora agenum ehtum. 7 mid feerlicum 
deaóe zetforan bam apostolum steorfende afeollon; Se be on munuclicere 
drohtnunge earfoóhylde bid. 7 gyrnó pera dinga be he on woruldlicere 
drohtnunge næfde. odde begytan ne mihte. buton twyn him genealzcd se 
hreofla giezi. bees witegan cnapan. 7 bet þ[æt] he on lichaman geprowade 
beet órowaó bes on his sawle;?* 


The story of Elisha's dishonest pupil, Gehazi, continues for another 
twenty lines, then Ælfric concludes the digression and the entire hom- 
ily with a terse moral: ‘Is nu for by munuchades mannum mid micelre 
gecnyrdnysse to forbugenne pas yfelan gebysnunga, 7 geeuenlzcan 
pam apostolum. þæt hi mid him 7 mid gode beet ece lif habban moton. 
AMEN"? The development of this digression on monastic avarice is the 
more significant in that it appears to be Ælfrics own, perhaps inspired 
by a shorter passage in Cassian's Institutes but not following any iden- 
tifiable source very closely.” The evil of monks’ clinging to private 


^5 The rarity of this passage is noted by Clayton, 'Homiliaries and Preaching’, pp. 
181-2. Another contemporary address to religious, the epilogue to Alfric’s paraphrase 
of Judith, is lacunose; see Assmann 9, lines at 434-52 (pp. 115-6), where Ælfric speaks 
to a community of nunnan—women probably not ‘monastic’ in the reformers’ strict 
sense; see Clayton, ‘Alfric’s Judith’, pp. 218 and 225-7. 

% CH 1.27, lines 215-26 (pp. 407-8); “Whoever, while living in the midst of monks, 
fraudulently cheats the monastery of its property will be the companion of Judas, who 
betrayed Christ, and will receive his torment with those who are in hell. Whoever 
converts to the monastic life with duplicitous purpose and hands over a portion of his 
property but keeps back a portion for himself and has no trust in the Almighty that 
He will provide him with food and clothing and other necessities—he will receive the 
accursed sentence together with Annanias and Sapphira [cf. Acts 5:1-11], who cheated 
[the apostles] of their own property and, perishing suddenly, dropped dead before the 
apostles. Whoever is discontented in monastic life and yearns for those things that he 
did not have or was unable to acquire during his life in the world—without a doubt, the 
leper Gehazi, the prophet's servant, is like that man; and what [Gehazi] suffered bodily, 
this [discontented monk] suffers in his soul [cf. 4 Kings 5:20-7]' (my translation). 

? CH 1.27, lines 248-9 (p. 409); “Therefore, persons in the monastic order should 
now zealously avoid these evil examples and imitate the apostles, so that, together with 
them and with God, they may have everlasting life. Amen' (my translation). 

° Commentary, p. 228, with citation of Cassian, Institutes 7.14. 
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possessions was a reformist commonplace. In /Elfric's Anglo-Saxon 
setting, the issue may nevertheless have had immediate urgency: there, 
renunciation of personal property was one of the monastic order's only 
remaining shibboleths, since monks shared the pastorate while secular 
priests faced pressures to adopt monastic purity. Elsewhere, in briefer 
passages, /Elfric returns to the issue of distinctly monastic poverty 
and points out that the difference of heavenly rewards for monks and 
celibate non-monastics will come down to the sole issue of property, 
whereby monks have a higher claim.” 

Such moments show Ælfric carefully seeding his work with assur- 
ances that, if monks and canons could at times resemble each other in 
duty, the hierarchy of their lives' respective merits remained distinct. 
The digression on property joins the lessons of many hagiographic 
exempla in acknowledging, however, that also within the monastic 
order existed degrees of observance. The difficulty of calculating merit 
along both axes of status, the absolute and the comparative, leads back 
to the much discussed topic of Alfric’s representative standing among 
his reformist colleagues. 


‘DA GELEREDAN NE BEDURFON PYSSERA BOCA’: 
ÆLFRIC AMONG THE REFORMERS 


Bowing to the modesty topos, Ælfric would claim of his vernacular 
writings that ‘da geleeredan ne bedurfon pyssera boca’ (‘the learned 
will have no need of these books’), and yet, at many points, his cor- 
rectio takes aim at those above and around as well as below him." The 
possibility of a rigour in Ælfric that his monastic colleagues at large 
did not share has increasingly preoccupied scholars, so much so that 
the beginnings of a reaction can also be detected.'°' He may well have 
aimed unusually high in his insistence on orthodox texts, meticulously 
corrected and properly interpreted. But those emphases also continue 


” See CH 1.36, lines 192-7 (pp. 492-3), on monks as ‘poor’ spiritually and materi- 
ally; and Assmann 3, lines 496-502 (p. 44), on the differing heavenly rewards. 

10 Quotation from the ‘Oratio’ that concludes CH II (p. 345). 

?! See remarks by Magennis in his chapter, above. Examples of the trend include 
Clayton, ‘Ælfric and the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary’, pp. 288-92; J. Hill, 
‘Reform and Resistance’, pp. 33-8; Liuzza, ‘Anglo-Saxon Prognostics in Context’, pp. 
196-200. Further examples are cited in the following note. Against the recent emphasis 
on his marginality, cf. Cubitt, “Virginity and Misogyny’, pp. 21-2; Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in 
Dorset’, pp. 54-5 and 61. 
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the more general one on effective Christian teaching at large. A more 
idiosyncratic rigour stands out among his interpretations of liturgy 
and canon law. His prohibition, for example, against preaching during 
the triduum sacrum (the three days leading up to Easter) struck even 
near-contemporaries as stubbornly wrong-headed. His customary for 
Eynsham defies Benedict's Rule and the tenor of all intervening custom 
by multiplying the liturgical readings at Nocturns during the summer, 
when England's short nights already pressed monks to get through the 
one lesson demanded by the Rule. The Eynsham Letter also uniquely 
commends a repetition of Sunday proper Masses during the week. 
And Ælfric’s persistent teaching about the consecration and use of the 
holy oils, while impressively up-to-date by continental standards, may 
have seemed novel and fussy to his Anglo-Saxon colleagues, bishops 
included. Maybe these small interventions had nothing to do with 
one another; but then again, shouldering additional liturgical duties 
and mastering the finest distinctions of canon law could also be read as 
characteristically /Elfrician, bookish responses to pressures on a concep- 
tion of the ‘monastic’ that could not afford to become more monkish 
in the most obvious way: by giving up preaching and pastoral care. 

Scattered liturgical and canonistic details do not, at any rate, address 
the larger question of ZElfric's place as an ideologue of reform or con- 
textualize his striking refusal to privilege the figure of the authentic 
(our ‘reformed’) monk over and above the priestly cleric. Absolutely 
fair comparisons between Ælfric and his colleagues are rarely pos- 
sible, whether because of the unevenness of the source-record or the 
differences of audience and purpose for the various writings that do 
survive. Yet such caveats should not completely efface what distinctions 
do emerge from comparisons, however unideal, between Ælfric and 
his contemporaries in the ‘second generation’ of Benedictine reform. 
In aggregate, those distinctions have sufficient weight to suggest that 
his younger peers, represented by Wulfstan Cantor of Winchester and 
Byrhtferth of Ramsey, not only did not need Ælfric’s writings but did 
not sympathize with their style or populist emphases. 

The most often-cited contrast regards Latinity, specifically /Elfric's 
disinclination to use the difficult, poeticizing 'hermeneutic' Latin that 


102 See, respectively, J. Hill, ‘Ælfrics "Silent Days" ', pp. 120-2; Gatch, “The Office’, 
pp. 355-6, discussing LME 80, lines 1-8 (on which see also commentary at LME at pp. 
41-2 and 227-8); Jones, ‘Old English Fant’, pp. 173-81, 187 and 191-2. 
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functioned as a badge of status for other authors of the reform. (In 
the case of Byrhtferth, a 'hermeneutic' impulse could at times colour 
even his Old English.)'? To most, ZElfric's avoidance of a pretentious 
style in either language has seemed of a piece with his habits of prag- 
matism and clarity." To his monastic contemporaries, on the other 
hand, the difference in language may have seemed less peculiar than 
ZElfric's choice and shaping of topics. Obviously, Byrhtferth and Wulf- 
stan Cantor placed no comparable emphasis on vernacular preaching 
or canonistic materials aimed at the secular church." Byrhtferth did 
compose a bilingual Enchiridion to explain the computus to an audi- 
ence that included (if the forms of address in the text can be taken at 
face-value) monastic oblates, young secular clerics in minor orders 
and non-monastic priests. But the organization and style of the work 
seem calculated to mystify as much as teach; its digressions into more 
arcane spheres of knowledge smack of pedantry, and its routinely snide 
remarks about the laziness and stupidity of clerics reinforce an impres- 
sion that Byrhtferth's aim, by design or simple reflex, was to assert at 
every opportunity how great a gulf separated monastic from clerical 
status." The contrast with ZElfric's critical but fundamentally recupera- 
tive treatment of the clerical order could hardly be greater. 

A less obvious contrast between Ælfric and contemporary reformed 
authors lies in the character of their devotion to the cult of saints. Wulf- 
stan Cantor and Byrhtferth invested heavily in hagiographic projects 
directly related to the reformers' promotion of particular local saints— 
Swithun in Wulfstan's case, Ecgwine and Oswald in Byrhtferth's.' Of 


103 See Lapidge's “The Hermeneutic Style’ and his recent retrospective in "Poeticism in 
Pre-Conquest Anglo-Latin Prose’, pp. 336-7. On glossarial and other exotic elements in 
Byrhtferth's language, see Baker and Lapidge, ed. and trans., Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, pp. 
cvi-cxiv. The perception of 'hermeneutic' symptoms in vernacular glosses attributable 
to ZEthelwold's circle is fundamental to Gretsch's The Intellectual Foundations. 

104 For qualifications of this view, see Jones, 'Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 1-3, and 
now especially Stephenson, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham’. 

105 For brief comparisons between Ælfric and his Benedictine colleagues, see Lees, 
Tradition and Belief, p. 91; J. Hill, ‘Archbishop Wulfstan’, pp. 310-11. 

10% Not all references to ‘clerics’ in the work are condescending, but see esp. 
Enchiridion 1.1, lines 172-5; 1.2, lines 323-5; 1.3, lines 2-11; 1.4, lines 3-13; 2.1, lines 
419-23; 2.3, lines 237-41; 4.2, lines 10-13 and 26-9 (Baker and Lapidge, ed. and trans., 
pp. 18-19, 42-3, 46-7, 52-3, 86-7, 120-1 and 232-3). 

107 See Raine, ed., Vita Oswaldi archiepiscopi Eboracensis; for the attribution, see 
Lapidge, ‘Byrhtferth and Oswald’. For Ecgwine, see Giles, ed., Vita sancti Egwini Wi- 
gorniensis episcopi; for the attribution, see Lapidge, '"Byrhtferth and the Vita S. Ecgwini'. 
On tension between local and universal aspects of saint’s cults, see Thacker, ‘Loca 
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all literary activities encouraged by European reformed monasticism, 
foremost was precisely this kind of ambitiously crafted hagiography, 
in prose and verse, as part of campaigns to revive or invent cults at 
specific houses. Viewed against that background, /Elfric's hagiography is 
peculiarly detached. While he takes a predictable interest in the house- 
saint of his alma mater, Swithun, he shows himself content merely to 
translate and greatly abridge the monumental source-text by Lantfred.'°* 
If Ælfric had in him one Latin vita of the dazzlingly literary sort, we 
would expect it to have gone to Æthelwold, yet there too he simply 
epitomized Wulfstan.'? /Elfric's overall interest in the vitae of the saints 
privileges the universal and transcendent over the local and material, 
and his theological position on present-day miracles was circumspect at 
best. Compared with the rosters and ranks of saints commemorated 
in actual monastic liturgical books from reformed centres, English or 
continental, the sanctorale underlying Ælfrics hagiography has been 
justly described as ‘eccentric’. Even if some of his Old English Lives 
resulted from local commissions or happened to commemorate figures, 
such as /Ethelthryth, culted at a particular reformed house, /Elfric's 
narrative treatment of these saints, too, subordinates emphasis on the 
present relic cult to the exemplary moral lessons of the text.'? Equally 
suggestive is the deafening silence around whatever local cults may have 
existed at Ælfrics communities of Cerne and Eynsham. Post- Conquest 
evidence suggests that the major cult at Cerne may have already been, in 
Flfric’s day, that of St Eadwold, a supposed brother to King Edmund of 
East Anglia who, after the latter's ninth-century martyrdom, wandered 
to Dorset and occupied a hermitage not far from the minster that later 


Sanctorum', pp. 2 and 40. For other Latin literary hagiography typical of reformed 
circles, see Lapidge, ed., Vita I S. Neoti et translatio; Lapidge, ‘Æthelwold and the Vita’; 
Lapidge, “A Metrical Vita’. 

108 See, respectively, Lapidge, ed. The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 553-61; Lapidge and 
Winterbottom, ed., Life of St Æthelwold, pp. cxlvii-cl. 

1 Lapidge and Winterbottom, ed., The Life of St Æthelwold, p. cxlix, speculate that 
Ælfric may have intended to use his Latin abridgement as the basis for an Old English 
Life to follow. Even if so, the planned translation would have simply continued the 
pattern of his hagiography as a whole. 

10 See, respectively, Godden, ‘Experiments in Genre’, and "Elfric's Saints’ Lives’. 

11 The oddities are omissions as well as inclusions; see Lapidge, ‘/Elfric’s Sanctorale’, 
pp. 119-23. 

™ On Abingdon's possible commission of Alfric’s Life of Vincent, see S. Irvine, 
‘Bones of Contention’, pp. 130-1. On Ælfrics £thelthryth, see Gretsch, Ælfric and 
the Cult of Saints, pp. 213-25. 
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became ZElfric's home.” If a cult of Eadwold existed there when Ælfric 
arrived, he may have chosen not to address it for a lack of reliable 
written sources; or perhaps he recoiled at Eadwold's status as a hermit 
untested by cenobitic life and unattached to a Benedictine community. 
Whatever his reasons, Ælfric’s silence fits with his more general lack of 
interest in producing the sort of original, high-status Latin hagiography 
that Byrhtferth and Wulfstan wrote and that was altogether typical of 
reformed-monastic literary interests across the Channel. To ascribe 
the up-to-date and continental polish of Byrhtferth's and Wulfstan's 
hagiographies to direct Fleuriac influence on Ramsey and Winchester, 
respectively, merely begs the question, if we assume that /Elfric received 
the same Winchester schooling as Wulfstan. 

The disparities do not end here, but extend from matters of style and 
coverage to characteristic themes of reformed-monastic hagiography. 
An intricate concept of ‘holy place’, for example, features in much con- 
tinental monastic writing from the period and carries straight through 
into the work of Wulfstan Cantor and Byrhtferth.'^ Wulfstan's lengthy 
poem, the Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno, like its prose source by the 
Frankish monk Lantfred, constructs an elaborate hierarchy of sacred 
space around the saint's tomb (and eventually his shrine) at the Old 
Minster. Independently of Lantfred, moreover, Wulfstan begins with 
a detailed description of /Ethelwold's cathedral, overwhelming by the 
scale and ingenuity of its architecture and by the presence of numerous 
relics in its many side- and crypt-altars. Twice the poet describes the 
intricate plan of the church as so labyrinthine that a visitor could fail 
to find his way out, even as the high tower, brightly visible from afar, 
draws travellers to the place.'^ The power of the saints, and of Swithun 
above all, radiates from the sacred locus of the Old Minster's precincts 
outwards to the city, diminishing by degrees. One of the miracula in 
the text illustrates the principle well: a man roaming outside the city 
walls suffers near paralysis when attacked by three demonic 'Furies'. 
The man's healing occurs step-wise as he makes his way from that 


13 Evidence for Eadwold's cult is largely post-Conquest; see J. Blair, ‘A Handlist’, 
p. 531. On the reformers’ relic-policies generally, see Rollason, Saints and Relics, pp. 
176-83. 

"4 On protecting holy places as a typically reformist concern, see Jestice, “Why 
Celibacy?’, pp. 99-101; and, more broadly, Elliott, Fallen Bodies, pp. 61-80. 

us Epistola specialis to the Narratio metrica, lines 1-334 at 45-60 on side-chapels, 
125-44 on crypts, 177-212 on the tower, and 251-88 and 311-14 on the relics (Lapidge, 
ed. and trans., The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 372-96). 
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periphery, outside the city gate, towards the central place, Swithun's 
tomb (bypassing the New Minster and its relics of St Judoc, to which 
the man's relatives first propose to carry him).' The spatial hierarchy 
in the poem also allows Wulfstan to dramatize important conversions 
or changes in status. The most obvious concerns Swithun himself, a 
ninth-century secular bishop converted to 'regular' purposes when 
translated from outside the entrance into the now-monastic church, 
where a precious shrine near the altar later enclaustrates (as it were) 
his relics. Figuratively, this progress mirrors that of the dispossessed 
cleric, Eadsige, who rejoins the Old Minster as a Benedictine." Miracles 
of literal translatio follow as well: a slave-girl, who, from afar, turns 
towards the Old Minster to pray, finds herself mysteriously transported 
into the centre of the locked sanctuary where the shrine rests. The fact 
that her presence there scandalizes Eadsige, now the relics’ custodian, 
only reinforces Wulfstan’s hierarchies of holiness, purity and place.” 

More ancient than Wulfstan’s relic-based method of defining monas- 
tic space was the use of stylized invocations of ‘the desert’. Byrhtferth 
favoured this course in both of his major hagiographies. He describes the 
site of his own house, Ramsey, when founded by St Oswald of Worces- 
ter in 969, as an uninhabited paradise, suitable for monastic settlement 
because of its natural inaccessibility as an island entirely hedged about 
by massive trees. Into this ‘desert’ (eremus), Byrhtferth notes, Oswald 
appropriately first made his way on the feast of the Decollation of John 
the Baptist (29 August), an archetypal desert ascetic. To write his 


"6 Narratio metrica 1.486-576 on the attack outside the city; 1.595-600 on the 
plan to go to the New Minster; 1.642-7 and 661-6 on the vision that directs the man 
to Swithun’s tomb; 1.664-730 on the healing (Lapidge, ed. and trans., The Cult of St 
Swithun, pp. 434-48). 

17 Narratio metrica 1.251-6, 358-63, 410-12 and esp. 456-74 on Swithun’s tomb; 
1.1024-31 on the translation and entrance into the church; 2.1-77 on the precious 
shrine; 1.159-98 and 2.131-50 on Eadsige (Lapidge, ed. and trans., The Cult of St 
Swithun, pp. 424, 428, 430, 432-4; 460; 492-6; 418-20 and 498). 

!5 Narratio metrica 2.78-204: see 2.106-10 on her prayer; 2.114-27 on her transport; 
2.151-94 on Eadsige's response and the woman's reply. My discussion of hierarchy 
around Swithun's shrine is indebted to Malo, ‘Saints’ Relics’, pp. 96 and 139-43. 

1? To describe monastic sites as ‘deserts’ was conventional; see J. Leclercq, ' "Eremus" 
et “eremita”’, pp. 21-3; Von der Nahmer, ‘Die Klostergriindung’. For the additional 
overtones of an earthly paradise, see J. Leclercq, La vie parfaite, pp. 164-9. 

120 Raine, ed., Vita Oswaldi, p. 430 on the abundance of resources; p. 432 on the 
island’s enclosure by large trees (‘insula illa [...] magnis arboribus circumsepta’); 
p. 431 on John the Baptist. The monastery-as-paradise is a common motif (see previous 
note), but Byrhtferth's specific language for Ramsey may be inspired by a poem of his 
teacher, Abbo of Fleury, quoted within the Vita Oswaldi (Raine, ed., pp. 431-2). 
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Life of the eighth-century monk-bishop Ecgwine (d. 717), Byrhtferth 
apparently travelled from Ramsey to Evesham and worked with local 
documents. The strange vita that he produced nevertheless describes 
Ecgwine's founding of Evesham in terms similar to that of Ramsey—as 
a monastic plantation in a wilderness so inaccessible that the first 
explorer of its 'sweet, hidden places' (secreta dulcia) is a pregnant sow, 
reminiscent of the one that guided Aeneas to the future site of Rome. 
When apparitions by the Virgin Mary corroborate the holiness of the 
place, Ecgwine builds a monastery and secures its inviolability through 
privileges obtained from King Coenred and the pope."?! 

These texts, with their emphases on monks' inhabiting and control- 
ling spaces well delineated by natural or man-made bounds, reveal 
a deep-seated preoccupation of monastic authors in the period. The 
very commonplace nature of the motifs only underscores how they 
fail to register in Ælfrics work. The cause may simply be his relative 
uninvolvement in more overt forms of advocacy on behalf of ‘his’ local 
saints. But ZElfric's deflation of a strongly monasticized concept of holy 
place—whether defined by the saepta monasterii or a hierarchy of spaces 
centred on the sanctum of a house shrine—also makes sense as a corol- 
lary to his expansive concept of priestly cleennyss. In so far as that ideal 
could overwrite the partition between monastic and (if they amend) 
clerical orders, Ælfric perhaps avoided linking clennyss and effective 
intercession to concepts of place as sharply drawn as in the writings 
of Wulfstan Cantor and Byrhtferth. When Ælfric actually uses the 
phrase ‘holy place’, it has a variety of referents but most often denotes 
a 'church' not part of a monastery; likewise, his prohibitions of certain 
behaviours in sanctified buildings belong to canonical commonplaces 
applicable to all churches.'? Only rarely does he show concern for 


?! Though Ecgwine was not a saint of Byrhtferth's own house, Evesham and Ramsey 
were related through Worcester (see Lapidge, '"Byrhtferth and the Vita S. Ecgwini’, 
p. 304). For the foundation story, see Giles, ed., Vita Sancti Egwini, pp. 363-75 on 
the sow, 375-6 on the apparitions, and 377-81 on the privileges. The commonplaces 
of monastic ‘wilderness’ are frequent: ‘locus [...] frondosis silvis et densis vepribus 
plenus’ (p. 363); ‘sus secreta petivit dulcia [...] progressa est eundem laterculum’; ‘iter 
asperum' (p. 374); ‘loco nimis spisso vepribus’ (p. 375). Literary backgrounds for the 
story about the sow include Aeneid 8.42-5 and 82-5 and Celtic hagiography discussed 
by Lapidge, 'Byrhtferth and the Vita S. Ecgwini’, p. 312. 

7? By my count, the collocation halig + stow occurs eight times in ZElfric's writings 
with the meaning ‘Christian church’; four times, however, it describes the Jewish temple 
and twice a heathen shrine. Ælfric forbids misbehaviour in church at LS 13 (The Prayer 
of Moses), lines 64-86 (I, 288), and in the pastoral letters Fehr I, sections 105-10 (p. 24, 
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monastic space in particular: he does mention (following his sources) 
the legal protection of monasteries by ‘privileges’—a technical term 
that, as /Elfric uses it, suggests both the concrete, material benefits of 
‘liberty’ and their underlying motive of reverence for monastic places." 
The ideal of monks’ enclosures as exclusive spaces also registers briefly 
in Ælfrics customary for Eynsham, where he takes over provisions 
from the Regularis concordia forbidding laymen, except for the king 
and his sons, to eat with the monks in refectory."* The more striking 
differences appear in /Elfric's own hagiography; even when drawing 
on sources that, for their part, heighten distinctions about monastic 
space, /Elfric’s editorial choices often suppress them. His depictions of 
the founding of various monasteries, past and present, typically follow 
the sources in any given instant; Ælfric certainly does not embellish 
such moments with tropes that romanticize wilderness as set apart 
for quies or offering the foretaste of paradise. When he does speak 
of ‘deserts’ in monastic contexts, they are the literal ones described 
by his sources as dwellings for anchorites and others not practising 
mainstream cenobitic life." 


line 1—p. 25, line 3), Fehr 3, sections 24-6 (p. 60, line 21— p. 61, line 3) and Fehr III, 
sections 20-2 ([p. 152, lines 15-27] cf. also Fowler, ed., Wulfstan’s Canons of Edgar, 
pp. 30-1). For misbehaviour at relic shrines, see his ‘Life of St Swithun’, lines 161-6 
(Lapidge, ed. and trans., The Cult of St Swithun, p. 602). 

75 LS 6 (Maur), lines 144-50 (I, 156), discussed by J. C. Pope, ‘Ælfric and the Old 
English Version’, pp. 94-5. 

124 LME 64. Note that the same instruction occurs in a more prominent position 
in the Regularis concordia, in its prologue (Kornexl, ed., Die ‘Regularis concordia’, 
p. 14, lines 161-4). The ideal of enclosure notwithstanding, medieval monastic sources 
speak routinely of monks' leaving the monastery for various kinds of business; for 
evidence of such forays by /Elfric, see Godden, Commentary, p. xxxi; and the Letter to 
Sigeweard, lines 924-33 (pp. 229-30). 

125 See, e.g., CH IL11, lines 87-91 (p. 94) and 302-25 (p. 101); but three mountain- 
top monasteries founded by Benedict are remote from water (CH II.11, lines 118-21 
[p. 95]), and note also the founding of St Martin's, Tours, ‘in a very secluded spot’ (at 
CH 11.34, line 120-1 [p. 291]: ‘on micelre digelnysse’); and of Glanfeuil at LS 6 (Maur), 
lines 125-59 (I, 154-6); and of Ely at J. C. Pope, ‘Ælfric and the Old English Version’, 
pp. 88-9, lines 1-23. Briefer foundation-accounts occur in the Lives of Gregory the Great 
(CH IL9, lines 32-48 [p. 73]) and of Julian and Basilissa (LS 4, lines 81-7 [I, 94]). 

75 See, e.g., Benedict at Subiaco at CH II.11, lines 26-7, 40 and 52-3 (p. 93); note 
that, in ZElfric's Life of Benedict, the only specific posthumous miracle narrated occurs 
not at the place of the saint’s corporeal relics (Fleury, as Ælfric mentions at CH IL.11, 
lines 570-5 [p. 108]) but far off at the cave of Subiaco (lines 577-84 [p. 109]). Other 
desert-like dwellings for solitaries include Cuthbert's Farne at CH IL.10, lines 159-72 
(pp. 85-6); Dryhthelm's ‘hidden dwelling’ (digelnyss) at CH IL21, line 101 (p. 202); 
and Gallicanus' anchorage at LS 7 (Agnes), lines 398-401 (I, 192); see also Pope 27, 
lines 1-32 (p. 775-6). There is one prominent reference to communities of desert 
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A general downplaying of spatial hierarchies also appears in his 
handling of relics and place in his Old English Life of Swithun. He 
omits altogether, for example, the episodes of the Furies and of the slave 
girl's teleportation into the privileged reliquary-space. He does include 
another of the source's teleportation-miracles in which a sick man is 
whisked off to an undefined locus amoenus where he sees Swithun 
about to say Mass in a nearby church. The saint, rather than continuing 
Mass or healing the man right away, begins an exchange with him that 
is part sermon, part confessor's interrogation. Waking, the man soon 
receives healing by Swithun's merits at a local church on the Isle of 
Wight, not at the shrine in Winchester (though he later travels there 
to report the miracle). Ælfric not only retains this lengthy episode but 
appends to it caveats, not in his immediate source, on the need for care 
in interpreting dreams." Such choices confirm that his interest in the 
episode lay more in its universal, didactic features than in promoting 
devotion to Swithun’s relics in situ. Like ZElfric's ideal monk, the bishop- 
saint, having transcended the boundary between clerical and monastic 
himself, journeys back out from his privileged double-enclosure of the 
shrine inside the Old Minster's sanctuary in order to teach, and it is his 
teaching, rather than physical contact with a relic, that spiritually effects 
a healing which the later, physical miracle simply recapitulates.'” 


monks, mentioned in association with anchorites, in the catalogue at CH 1.36, lines 
14-17 (p. 486). 

77 His account of Swithun follows Lantfred's prose rather than Wulfstan's Narra- 
tio metrica. Consequently, Ælfrics Old English version lacks Wulfstan’s attention to 
architectural details (see above, n. 115). 

28 Life of St Swithun, lines 178-211 (Lapidge, ed., The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 602-4; 
cf. the ultimate source in Lantfred's ch. 35 [Lapidge, ed., The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 
324-8]). Treharne labels Swithun’s discourse a ‘mini-sermon’ (‘Ælfrics Account’, 
p. 184), though her analysis of ZElfric's omissions in toto from the sources (including 
Lantfred's work and a Latin epitome thereof that /Elfric may have drafted) differs from 
my own. On /Elfric's cautions about dreams (lines 212-17), see Godden, ‘lfric’s Saints’ 
Lives', pp. 290-91, and the appendix to the Swithun homily printed by Skeat at LS 21, 
lines 464-98 (I, 470-2), with discussion by Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, Il, pp. 786-9. 

12 Ælfrics subordination of relics and ‘holy places’ to larger theological scruples 
about miracles would accord with Godden’s analysis of the latter in '/Elfric's Saints’ 
Lives’. 
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To speak of /Elfric's associations with a ‘Benedictine reform’ can 
mean many different things. The label will, no doubt, remain useful as 
shorthand for his ties to Winchester and Æthelwold, his emphasis on 
individual and institutional correctio, his nostalgic vision of monastic 
history and his commitment to Benedictinism as received from his 
teachers. My chapter has also attempted, however, to build a case that, 
whatever its uses as a convenience, our ‘Benedictine reform’ has grown 
too fungible if it can present both Ælfric and Wulfstan Cantor (for 
example) as its mainstream. /Elfric's identification with monasticism 
does not stand in doubt, but the character of that monasticism resists 
generalizations; simply calling it ‘reformed’ and ‘Benedictine’ only defers 
what we do not know. Setting aside “Benedictine reform’ altogether to 
examine categories actually used by Ælfric and his contemporaries has 
revealed a surprising breadth of attitudes. Within that range, whether 
confined to English figures or expanded to include their continental 
colleagues, men such as Æthelwold, Byrhtferth, Wulfstan Cantor and 
even the bizarre Ælfric Bata are fairly easy to place. Ælfric the homilist 
remains less so, being in important respects sui generis. To enquire why 
moves inevitably into the realm of speculation. But even if they lack the 
weight of argument, speculations serve a useful purpose as they enable 
us to re-imagine what long-familiar evidence might say if approached 
from wholly different presuppositions. 

One such speculative explanation for /Elfric's relative oddity depends 
on the famous mention, within the Preface to Genesis, of his early edu- 
cation by an unnamed priest who 'cuóe be dale Lyden understandan' 
(‘could partly comprehend Latin’). In order to place Alfric’s initiation 
into a ‘reformed Benedictine’ context as early as possible, some modern 
scholars have proposed interpretations of the remark that exonerate 
ZElfric's magister of serious ignorance."? But taking /Elfric's words here 
at face value offers one important context for those traits that distin- 
guish him from Byrhtferth, Wulfstan Cantor and Bata. If /Elfric's early 
teacher was a secular priest (‘sum messepreost’), either on his own or 
attached to a traditional minster, by implication Ælfric was not a Bene- 


130 The noted passage in his Preface to Genesis, lines 13-18 (p. 3) has been variously 
interpreted; see Griffith, ‘How Much Latin’, also citing at p. 176 an earlier recuperative 
reading (never published) by Buckalew. 
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dictine oblate at the time but became a monk later.?' How much later 
is, of course, impossible to say. Probably it was by early adolescence; a 
conversion much thereafter would be difficult to reconcile either with 
ZElfric's eventual learning or his ordination to the priesthood, an honour 
that monastic reformers bestowed, where possible, on nutriti, those 
oblates raised mostly sub custodia.? The important issue, however, 
is not when he took up a new-style Benedictine propositum but the 
very possibility that he did so after he had received the rudiments of 
formation—had perhaps even entered minor clerical orders—in a set- 
ting that neither Æthelwold nor the mature Ælfric himself would have 
regarded as authentically monastic. In the preface to his Grammar, he 
implies that whoever does not learn wisdom from an early age will not 
be able to possess it in full as an adult: 'hwanon sceolon cuman wise 
lareowas on godes folce, buton hi on jugode leornjon?'?? In context, 
the remark only defends teaching grammar to monastic pueri, but the 
same principle justified oblation and the internal hierarchies that were 
its result. No doubt, most of the practical challenges of catching up to 
nutriti could be overcome by someone with /Elfric's intelligence and 
dedication; but the felt disadvantages of not beginning sufficiently ‘on 
jugoóe' could also haunt the scrupulous latecomer, especially if his 
former situation carried a stigma. Anxieties about having changed 
canonical status recur in the biographies of ninth- and tenth-century 
figures on all sides of reform."* 

The possibility of a belated arrival at the Old Minster merits reflection 
not only for its bearing on ZElfric's comfort with extended, high-grade 
composition in Latin or his fundamental preference for the vernacu- 
lar as a medium of expression.'* The shape of Ælfrics Benedictine 


?! This proposal is foreshadowed by the discussion of ZElfric's Latinity in Jones, 
‘Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 53-7. In the same vein, note also Cubitt's suggestion in 
her chapter in this volume that Ælfric may have received his earliest instruction from 
a priest attached to one of /Ethelweard's manorial churches. 

3? Godden, Commentary, p. xxxi, wisely reminds us, however, that commonplace 
assertions about /Elfric's date of birth and his age at ordination or at his appointment 
to Cerne remain far from secure. Godden does not try to salvage the reputation of 
Ælfrics magister in the Preface to Genesis (Godden, Commentary, p. xxx). 

33 Preface to the Grammar (p. 3, lines 6-8): 'Among the people of God, where are 
wise teachers to come from unless they acquire knowledge in their youth?’ 

nt Nelson, ‘Monks’, esp. pp. 130-2 on Odo of Cluny. See also the case-study of 
Rigrannus of Le Mans, discussed by Constable, ‘Monks and Canons’. 

15 [n raising now, as earlier (Jones, 'Meatim sed et rustica’, pp. 51-7), the possibility 
that Ælfric was less comfortable than some of his peers when it came to extended, origi- 
nal Latin composition in the hardest style, I do not claim that he was utterly incapable 
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career would make more sense in the context of a late, pressured or in 
some other way uneasy transition into monastic life. A man initially 
unprivileged but energetic and useful, not least for his ability to cater 
to the pseudo-monastic pretensions of wealthy laity, could well have 
found his level as magister at one out-of-the-way house or as abbot of 
another. Though both were positions of genuine responsibility, neither 
set Ælfric on the fast track that many Winchester alumni travelled to 
prized abbacies or bishoprics. Ælfric was bookish, but the voice of his 
writings sounds far from diffident or retiring. Indeed, the facts that he 
could speak with abrasive self-assurance to two archbishops (Sigeric 
and Wulfstan), and enjoy familiarity with patrons among the highest 
aristocracy (Ealdorman Æthelweard and his son A:thelmeer), are hard 
to reconcile with Ælfrics comparatively stunted career." Joining the 
reform late in the day and lacking either powerful family connections 
or the prestige of having been reared entirely among the privileged caste 
of nutriti, would be minor but perhaps sufficient causes for so otherwise 
gifted a man not to attain a higher position of leadership. 

In later tenth-century England, many who began in the secular cleri- 
cal life evidently succumbed to pressures to take the monastic habit, 
whether by receiving a sudden ultimatum or, perhaps more typically, 
by having to coexist for a time with Benedictines introduced into a 
community to cleanse it.?" Some who ‘put on’ monkhood in addition to 
their clerical order were apparently astute men who brought wealth, zeal 
and even a degree of intellectual accomplishment to their new profes- 
sion. Eadsige, ejected from the Old Minster during /Ethelwold's purge 
only to rejoin the community as a monk and rise to (or resume?) the 
important office of custos, was exercising an option reportedly extended 


of stylistic flourish, much less that he was ‘uneducated’ in any usual sense of that word. 
These clarifications apart, my views on the nature of Alfric’s Latinity remain essentially 
unchanged, though I do welcome Stephenson's reminder (in ‘Ælfric of Eynsham’) that 
hermeneutic style consisted of multiple features and a scale of difficulty, and that we 
should avoid making too reductive a binary of ‘hard’ versus ‘easy’ styles. 

7$ On Ælfrics conspicuous lack of career advancement, see also Cubitt’s remarks 
in her chapter in the current volume. On Alfric’s caustic tone towards Wulfstan of 
York, see Godden, “The Relations’, pp. 354-7. 

17 T. Blair, The Church, p. 352. Others weighed their options and ultimately chose 
to remain in non-monastic communities; e.g., the case of ‘abbot’ Thurketil of Bed- 
ford, on whom see Orderic Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica 4 (Chibnall, ed. and trans., 
The Ecclesiastical History I1, 340-3); also Blake, ed., Liber Eliensis 2.22 and 31 (Liber 
Eliensis, pp. 96 and 104-5). 
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to all of Winchester's expelled clerics.?? A certain /Elfhelm, canonicus 
at pre-reformed Ely, may have followed a similar course. The Liber 
Eliensis incorporates and ascribes to him an account of how four clerics 
in the community dared to violate A:thelthryth’s relics, and a variant 
account in the anonymous Miracula S. Atheldrethe implies that one 
of the offenders was Ælfhelm himself. If so, it is significant not only 
that he seems to have taken the habit after Æthelwold monasticized 
Ely, but that ZElfhelm's account of events in the bad old days of the 
secular community may have been written in already competent Latin, 
acquired outside Benedictine channels.'? If so, the context of such 
literate culture as perhaps endured in minster or manorial churches 
in the aftermath of earlier Alfredian reforms merits consideration as 
one more possible background for /Elfric's singular career. We should 
be cautious, at any rate, before dismissing out of hand the possibility 
that the future abbot of Eynsham encountered some serious attempts at 
learning, regular life and, especially, vernacular preaching in the non- 
Benedictine church(es) of his earliest experience. The messepreost with 
mediocre Latin need by no means have been the only teacher he had 
before reaching Winchester, and /Elfric's retrospect on such ‘inferior 
training would naturally focus on the instructor's faults rather than on 
their institutional setting or, consequently, on his own lack of access to 
the intellectual and cultic advantages that oblation from earliest child- 
hood was believed to confer on a ‘reformed’ Benedictine. 

Whether or not such unideal circumstances lay in ZElfric's past when 
he came to the Old Minster, they certainly lay ahead of him on what 
Jonathan Wilcox has called ‘the landscape of pastoral care’. There, on 
the ground, solid barriers between secular and monastic must have 
quickly weathered into new shapes. Although the monks' version of 
events would have the moral and cultural benefit flowing all one way, 
outwards from the new Benedictines to the rest of the church, evidence 
survives, even in /Elfric's writings, of influences running plainly in the 


138 See above; Wulfstan Cantor's Vita S. Æthelwoldi 18 names two other canons who 
later joined Eadsige by returning as monks; see Lapidge and Winterbottom, ed. and 
trans., The Life of St Æthelwold, p. 32 (/gElfric's abridgement of Wulfstan's vita retains 
the episode; see Lapidge and Winterbottom, ed. and trans., The Life of St Æthelwold, 
p. 75 (ch. 14)). 

7? Liber Eliensis 1.43-9 (in Blake, ed., pp. 57-61); cf. corresponding matter in 
Miracula sancte ZEtheldrethe 3-9 (in Love, ed. and trans., The Hagiography, pp. 110-30; 
see also her introduction, pp. lxi-lxiv). 
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opposite direction. Here comparisons to his manifestly Benedictine 
peers break down, and the activities of Archbishop Wulfstan reclaim 
our attention. Like Ælfric, Wulfstan speaks from a broad tradition of 
reform as correctio mingled with nostalgia and aggressively urged upon 
‘seculars’, clerical and lay. If, as Malcolm Godden has argued, direct 
exchanges between Ælfric and Wulfstan were less extensive than often 
supposed, the larger similarities between their configurations of reform 
seem all the more arresting.'*’ To explain the resemblances as emphases 
common to ‘second-generation reformers’ goes only so far, since that 
generation included the more straightforwardly monastic profiles of 
Byrhtferth, Wulfstan Cantor and even Ælfric Bata. 

Any identity of purpose between Ælfric and Wulfstan of York must 
not be exaggerated; they certainly parted ways over matters of eccle- 
siastical discipline, where Wulfstan as archbishop of a vast, deprived 
territory often had to adopt pragmatic compromises.'? Yet certain 
questions raised throughout this essay about the specifically monastic or 
Benedictine character of ZElfrician reform gather with new force when 
we look to Wulfstan. The archbishop's personal ties to the monastic 
order remain questionable in ways that ZElfric's do not.'* What the two 
may have had in common was, among other things, the experience of 
formations that somehow fell short of the emerging reformed ideal. 
The point of such revisionist speculation is not to isolate Ælfric or 
Wulfstan but to emphasize how typical they may actually have been in 
this regard. Like any outmanned army, that of the “Benedictine reform’ 
preferred ideal recruits (oblates) but probably took all that it could get, 
especially when they came from the ranks of clever or well-connected 
seculars. In view of the sometimes rebarbative, grasping character of 
the Benedictine movement revealed more candidly in sources like the 
Libellus ZEthelwoldi,'* it is gratifying to wonder whether ZElfric's writ- 
ings achieved their remarkable popularity in part because of, rather 
than despite, their author's distance from more intrinsically ‘reformed- 
monastic’ concerns. 


140 See LME, pp. 69-70, where secular influences concern liturgical prescriptions for 
the monastic Divine Office. On the "landscape of pastoral care' generally, now see also 
Wilcox's contribution to the present volume. 

141 On Wulfstan, see J. Hill, ‘Archbishop Wulfstan’; on his ties to Ælfric, see God- 
den, “The Relations’. 

12 Godden, “The Relations’, pp. 373-4. 

“8 See judicious remarks by J. Hill, ‘Archbishop Wulfstan’, pp. 311-12; but also 
Jones, ‘Wulfstan’s Liturgical Interests’, pp. 346-8. 

144 See Kennedy, ‘Law and Litigation’, esp. pp. 152-3; Keynes, ‘Ely Abbey’, p. 26. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
ÆLFRIC, LANGUAGE AND WINCHESTER 


Mechthild Gretsch 


INTRODUCTION 


Ælfric has a reputation as the most prominent proponent of two out- 
standing linguistic phenomena in the late tenth and the eleventh cen- 
tury: Standard Old English and the Winchester vocabulary. The term 
‘Standard Old English’ refers to a form of the Late West Saxon dialect 
with a regularized orthography of stressed phonemes and inflexional 
endings, which occurs pervasively in eleventh-century manuscripts, 
regardless of their geographical origin. "Winchester vocabulary' denotes 
specific words which are given preference over their synonyms in a 
number of texts which have some connection with Winchester in the 
late tenth and in the eleventh century. Unfortunately, nowhere in his 
vast oeuvre did Ælfric himself discuss either of these phenomena. We 
therefore have to extrapolate the principles and the rules by which 
they were governed, as well as the intellectual ambience in which they 
originated, from the surviving texts—/Elfric's texts and those of his 
(often anonymous) contemporaries who appear to conform to the 
same linguistic usage. As we shall see, much work still needs to be 
done for a full and confident assessment of these phenomena. That 
Ælfric remained silent on both, is, however, not tantamount to saying 
that he did not pronounce on matters of language and on his linguistic 
and stylistic training in Bishop 7Ethelwold's school at the Old Minster 
in Winchester. 

Ælfric was in the habit of providing prefaces, often in Latin and Old 
English, to his works.! It is from these prefaces, with their obvious links 
to the political, spiritual and intellectual world of which Ælfric was a 


! These prefaces are conveniently assembled (with an English translation of the 
Latin prefaces) in the edition by Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces. Translations of Alfric’s Old 
English prefaces to the two series of Catholic Homilies and to the Lives of Saints can 
be found in CH, ed. and trans. Thorpe I, 3-9, and II, 3; and LS, ed. and trans. Skeat, 
I, 5-7, respectively. 
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part, that we can get valuable glimpses of his views on the languages he 
used, English and Latin; valuable glimpses also of the Winchester ori- 
gins of his competence as an author and translator, and of the network 
within which his ambitious experiment with the English language was 
implemented. We may therefore approach our subject by examining 
some of these prefaces. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE PREFACES 


Throughout the period of his literary activity, Ælfric referred to himself 
as a Winchester alumnus. As early as c. 990, in the Latin preface to 
the First Series of Catholic Homilies, he identified himself as 'zelfricus 
alumnus adelwoldi beneuoli et uenerabilis presulis'? And as late as 
c. 1005, in the Latin address to his monks at Eynsham which prefaces 
his customary (Letter to the Monks of Eynsham), he introduced himself 
as ‘Ælfricus abbas [...] in scola eius [scil. sancti AÓelwoldi Wintoniensis 
episcopi] degens multis annis'? At about the same time, in 1006, he 
presented his breviate version of Wulfstan's Vita ZEthelwoldi to Bishop 
Cenwulf and the Old Minster community with greetings from "Elfricus 
abbas, Wintoniensis alumnus’, exhorting them to keep in memory the 
deeds ‘patris nostri et magnifici doctoris ZEtheluuoldi'".* 

These remarks suggest that Ælfric considered the Old Minster 
school in ZEthelwold's days a ‘centre of excellence’; a suspicion which 
is confirmed when we read in /Elfric's address to the Eynsham monks 


? CH I, Latin Preface, line 3 (p. 173); ‘Ælfric, the student of the benevolent and 
venerable bishop /Ethelwold'. Unless stated otherwise, translations are my own. The 
stature which Æthelwold possessed for Ælfric still after his death, in 984, may also be 
glimpsed from the fact that, in the Old English preface to CH I, ZElfheah, bishop of 
Winchester, 984-1006, is identified by the sole epithet ‘adelwoldes zftergenga’ (CH I, 
Old English Preface, line 46 [p. 174]). The date for the First Series, c. 990, is determined 
by the archiepiscopate of Sigeric (990-4), the dedicatee of both series, and by the pro- 
duction (probably 990) of the earliest manuscript of CH I, London, BL, Royal 7. C. XII 
(which, however, does not yet contain the prefaces). On the date and affiliations of 
this manuscript, see Eliason and Clemoes, Ælfric’s First Series of Catholic Homilies, pp. 
28-35; and Clemoes, CH I, pp. 1 and 65-6. For a discussion of the Winchester stage in 
ZElfric's career, see also J. Hill, ‘Ælfric: His Life and Works’, above, pp. 44-51. 

> LME, ch. 1, lines 1-9; ‘Abbot Ælfric, having spent many years in the school of 
the holy ZEthelwold, bishop of Winchester’. For the date of the Letter, see Jones, LME, 
pp. 5-17. 

^ Ælfric, Vita ZEthelwoldi, ch. 1, lines 1-2 and 4-5; ‘of our father and glorious teacher 
ZEthelwold'. For the date of the Vita, see Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulfstan: The 
Life, p. 70. 
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that in his subsequent précis of the Regularis Concordia he will set 
before them only a few items from this customary,’ because he does 
not dare to confront them with all that he—during his many years at 
ZEthelwold's school—has learned concerning the moral, religious and 
liturgical practices detailed in the Regularis Concordia, lest the Eyn- 
sham monks be repelled by the austerity of the Concordia's liturgical 
observance, and might not even lend him an ear.° A similar pride in 
the exacting liturgical observance at ZEthelwold's Old Minster, and in 
having been a member of the community performing such observance, 
can be detected in a well-known episode in ZElfric's Life of St Swithun 
(LS 21). The episode itself Ælfric adopted from his source, Lantfred's 
Translatio et miracula S. Swithuni? During a period of /Ethelwold's 
absence, the Old Minster monks fail to implement his command to get 
up at night and chant hymns each time Swithun has performed one of 
his healing miracles; the reason for their disobedience being the sheer 
quantity of Swithun's miracles, which brought them out of their beds 
up to four times a night. Æthelwold, miraculously informed by Swithun, 
sees to the proper implementation of his orders, and Ælfric concludes 
that, thereafter, the chant was performed as requested, adding to his 
source: ‘swa swa we gesawon sylfe for oft. and bone sang we sungon 
unseldon mid heom’.’ 

Corroborative evidence for the elitist liturgical observance within 
the Old Minster community is provided by a brief text, entitled De 
horis peculiaribus, which is preserved in a twelfth-century manuscript 
(Alençon, Bibliotheque Municipale 14) that contains liturgical material 
pertaining to the cult of St Æthelwold. The text refers to three supple- 
mentary Offices (horae peculiares) which Æthelwold instituted for the 


* Cf. LME, ch. 1, lines 4-7: ‘haec pauca de libro consuetudinum [...] scriptitando 
demonstro'. 

$ Cf. LME, ch. 1, lines 9-11: ‘nec audeo omnia uobis intimare, quae in scola eius 
degens multis annis de moribus seu consuetudinibus didici, ne forte fastidientes dis- 
trictionem tante obseruantiae nec saltem uelitis auditum prebere narranti'. For Alfric’s 
adaptation of the Regularis Concordia for the provincial Eynsham community, see 
Jones, LME, pp. 27-51 passim. 

7 There is an important recent edition and translation of the Life, based on a reassess- 
ment of the surviving manuscripts, by Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, pp. 575-609. 

* The text is edited, translated and discussed by Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, 
pp. 217-333. 

? LS 21, lines 263-4 (I, 458); “as we often witnessed, and we frequently performed 
the chant with them'; Lapidge, The Cult of St Swithun, p. 600, lines 137-8. 
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private devotion of his monks, in addition to the already elaborate stipu- 
lations for Mass and Office as found in the Regularis Concordia." 

But it was not only with regard to the development and performance 
of an elaborate liturgy that /Elfric and his fellow students would have 
perceived the Winchester school as a grande école. Biblical and patris- 
tic studies will have been diligently pursued in the intellectual centre 
of the Benedictine reform movement, as is amply attested by the 
important place which biblical exegesis and the writings of the Church 
Fathers occupy in /Elfric's oeuvre. From his colleague Wulfstan's Vita 
ZEthelwoldi we learn that Æthelwold himself had been ‘eager to read 
the best-known Christian writers' during his own period of study at 
Glastonbury.” A further prominent subject at the Old Minister school 
will have been the study of canon law, especially the acta of church 
councils. Evidence for this comes again from Ælfric’s oeuvre, in par- 
ticular from his pastoral letters, written for Bishop Wulfsige of Sher- 
borne and Archbishop Wulfstan of York." There can be little doubt 
that Æthelwold envisaged distinguished ecclesiastical careers for his 
students, and that instruction in matters of ecclesiastical administration 
and legislation would have been a prerequisite for such careers. And 
indeed, ‘many of his pupils [...] became priests, abbots, and notable 
bishops, some even archbishops in England’, as Wulfstan proudly 
remarks in his uita.” 

Finally, studies pertaining to language, style and versification obvi- 
ously played an important role in the Winchester curriculum. Inter- 
estingly, such studies, too, had already been pursued by Æthelwold at 
Glastonbury, where, in the words of his pupil and biographer Wulfstan 
‘he learned skill in the liberal art of grammar and the honey-sweet 


10 The text De horis peculiaribus is printed and discussed by Michael Lapidge in 
Wulfstan: The Life of St Æthelwold, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. Ixviii-Ixix. 
Two of the supplementary Offices are tentatively identified in liturgical manuscripts 
and printed by Lapidge here (pp. lxix-Ixxvii). 

" “Catholicos quoque et nominatos studiose legebat auctores’, Wulfstan: The Life, 
ch. 9, lines 14-15; trans., lines 16-17. 

? For the contents and dissemination of the letters, see J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform 
and the Secular Church: ZElfric's Pastoral Letters in Context’. For Ælfrics knowledge 
of canon law, see, briefly, with further references, Gretsch, ZElfric and the Cult of Saints 
in Late Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 40 and 223-4. 

5 Wulfstan: The Life, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, ch. 31, lines 4-6; for the Latin 
original of this sentence, see below and n. 16. 
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system of metrics’.' It is also interesting that the importance of these 
subjects for the Winchester curriculum is expressly mentioned by both 
Wulfstan and Ælfric, while they remain silent on the place of biblical 
exegesis or of canon law. Wulfstan reports: ‘It was always agreeable 
to him [i.e. Æthelwold] to teach young men and the more mature 
students, translating Latin texts into English for them, passing on the 
rules of grammar and metric, and encouraging them to do better by 
cheerful words'.? Strikingly, Wulfstan begins the following sentence 
(which contains the information about the distinguished ecclesiasti- 
cal careers of /Ethelwold's pupils) with the adverb unde (accordingly, 
therefore’), so that these careers appear as the result of the pupils’ 
philological training: 

Vnde factum est ut perplures ex discipulis eius fierent sacerdotes atque 


abbates et honorabiles episcopi, quidam etiam archiepiscopi, in gente 
Anglorum.' 


Ælfric, in his drastically condensed version of Wulfstan's uita repro- 
duced the two statements about the philological studies and about the 
students' careers almost integrally, including their causal nexus by the 
adverb unde at the beginning of the second sentence." Surely, the stress 
on competence in grammar and metric and in translating from Latin 
into the vernacular as decisive skills for future abbots, bishops and 
archbishops reflects the high priority which at least two Old Minster 
students assigned to their philological studies, and it may well reflect the 
prestige which such studies enjoyed in A:thelwold’s school at large. 
Apparently, this thorough philological training produced in ZElfric 
a confidence in his secure mastery of the English language and in his 
superior ability to choose the most adequate translation technique for a 
given Latin text; a confidence (occasionally verging on arrogance) which 
shows up time and again in his prefaces. Thus, he freely admits that 
there are various ways of translating a text, frequently referring to the 
Latin topos of translating either uerbum ex uerbo or sensum ex sensu 


^ Wulfstan: The Life, ch. 9, lines 12-13: 'Didicit namque inibi liberalem grammaticae 
artis peritiam atque mellifluam metricae rationis dulcedinem"; trans., lines 12-14. 

5 Wulfstan: The Life, ch. 31, lines 1-4 (trans.): ‘Dulce namque erat ei adolescentes 
et iuuenes semper docere, et Latinos libros Anglice eis soluere, et regulas grammati- 
cae artis ac metricae rationis tradere, et iocundis alloquiis ad meliora hortari, ch. 31, 
lines 1-4. 

16 Wulfstan: The Life, ch. 31, lines 4-6; cf. the translation, p. 49, line 2 (‘accordingly’). 

17 See Ælfric, Vita Athelwoldi, ch. 20, lines 7-9. 
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(or word be worde against andgit of andgiete, as King Alfred first put 
it in English).'? But he leaves little doubt that he considers the method 
and the wording he has chosen for a text to make a perfect transla- 
tion and to be in no need of correction. Nevertheless, should someone 
disapprove of the one or the other, he enjoins him to produce a better 
translation, but God forbid that he pervert his own by making any 
unauthorized changes." He sent his two series of Catholic Homilies to 
Archbishop Sigeric for inspection and correction, but only in respect 
of ‘aliquos neuos maligne heresis’, ‘any blemishes of sinful heresy’, that 
might be detected in them;? no mention is made at all of any stylistic 
blemishes, let alone translation errors which the archbishop (himself a 
Glastonbury alumnus) might spot. In this context, it is difficult not to 
think that the colophon which occurs with minor variations in almost 
all of Ælfrics Old English prefaces, and in which he strongly exhorts 
the scribes to copy his texts correctly, was written with a concern for 
details of language and style as much as for the orthodoxy of his texts.”! 
And when, in the prayer at the end of the Second Series of the Catholic 
Homilies, Ælfric states (with fine chiastic phrasing) that he has translated 
his two books of homilies ‘him [scil. Gode] to lofe and to wurdmynte 
angelcynne’, ‘in praise of God and to the glory of the English nation’,” 
it is arguably the language as well as the theology of these homilies that 
he is referring to: the vernacular as a medium for conveying theological 
discourse has been endowed with national importance. 


The Latin Preface to the Grammar 


In several respects /Elfric's Latin preface to his Grammar is an impor- 
tant source for his views on the vernacular and its relation to Latin.? 


18 For a discussion of ZElfric's remarks on his translation techniques, see Wilcox, 
Ælfric’s Prefaces, pp. 63-5; see also Marsden, ‘Ælfric as Translator’, esp. pp. 322-8. 

1 Cf. Latin Preface to CH I, lines 34-7 (p. 174): ‘condat sibi alteriore interpretatione 
librum. quomodo intellectui eius placet. tantum obsecro ne peruertat nostram inter- 
pretationem quam speramus [...] nos studiose sicuti ualuimus interpretari". 

? Cf. Latin Preface to CH I, lines 39-40 (p. 174); and see Latin Preface to CH II, 
lines 23-6 (p. 1). 

21 "The colophon occurs in CH I, Old English Preface, lines 131-4 (p. 177); CH IL 
Latin Preface, lines 42-9 (p. 2); LS, Old English Preface, lines 74-6 (I, 6); the Grammar, 
p. 3, lines 20-5; Genesis, p. 80, lines 117-21; and at the end of the Letter to Sigeweard, 
lines 934-6 (p. 230). 

? See CH II, Oratio, lines 2-3 (p. 345). 

? In addition to Wilcox (Elfric's Prefaces, p. 130) there is a translation of the preface 
by Lapidge, '/Elfric's Schooldays’, pp. 303-4. Lapidge discusses ZElfric's remarks on 
Latin pronunciation in this preface. 
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Once again, we meet here with the elitist attitude of the Winchester 
alumnus. Ælfric remarks that words can be translated in various ways, 
but that he employs simple translations; and he generously concedes 
that people might not agree with the way he has translated them, with 
the implication that, in this case, they should supply their own transla- 
tions.” This nonchalant dismissal of possible criticism and of alternative 
renderings is topped by a reference to his own Winchester training: 
‘nos contenti sumus, sicut didicimus in scola Adelwoldi, uenerabilis 
praesulis, qui multos ad bonum imbuit.” So, once again, Ælfric leaves 
his readers in no doubt that the Winchester way is the ultimate mode 
of translating from Latin. 

But what does he mean by the simplicem interpretationem he has 
learned at /Ethelwold's school? From the immediate context—he is 
discussing grammatical terminology—it is clear that Ælfric refers to the 
translation of words, not of texts. In principle there are four possible 
ways to transfer the meaning of a Latin term into Old English:”’ 


1. the adoption of the foreign word as a loanword (e.g. biscop from 
episcopus or cantic from canticum); 

2. the creation of a semantic loan, that is, the transfer of a specific 
meaning of a Latin term to an existing Old English word which 
usually agrees already with this Latin term in at least one other 
meaning (e.g. dryhten ‘secular lord’ used for dominus ‘the Lord’, or 
synn ‘crime, felony’ used for peccatum ‘sin’); 

3. the invention of a loan formation, that is, the formation of a new Old 
English word which reproduces the structure of a Latin word in all 
or some of its components (e.g. Hælend ‘healer’ for salvator ‘Saviour’, 
or leorningcniht "learning + boy’ for discipulus disciple"); 

4. a free rendering of the Latin term, as when Christus (lit. ‘the 
Anointed’) is translated by cyning ‘king’ (lit. “someone from a noble 
family’) because anointing played an important role in coronation 


^ Cf Grammar, p. 1, lines 13-14: ‘scio multimodis uerba posse interpretari, sed ego 
simplicem interpretationem sequor". 

3 Cf. Grammar, p. 1, lines 14-16: ‘si alicui tamen displicuerit, nostram interpreta- 
tionem dicat, quomodo uult. 

% Grammar, p. 1, lines 16-17; ‘we are content [to translate] as we learned it at the 
school of Æthelwold, the venerable bishop, who inspired many [by his teaching] for 
their own good’. 

? For a recent introductory survey (with further bibliography) of the various forms 
of Latin influence on the Old English lexicon discussed below, see Kastovsky, 'Semantics 
and Vocabulary, pp. 301-17. 
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ceremonies; or when refugium (derived from fugere ‘to flee’) is trans- 
lated by frofor ‘solace’ because a refugium may provide solace. Such 
sophisticated renderings draw frequently on textual commentary 
and exegesis.” 


These various possibilities of relating English words to Latin lemmata 
were all demonstrably used in texts connected with Winchester, as can 
be seen from the aforementioned Winchester vocabulary (to which I 
shall return shortly). It is therefore a reasonable assumption that these 
possibilities were discussed in the Winchester classroom, and that 
ZElfric is referring to such discussion when he alludes to the many 
ways (multimodis) in which words can be rendered, and also when 
he opts for the ‘simple rendering’ with regard to grammatical terms. 
Ælfrics grammatical terminology has been conveniently assembled in 
lists and partly analysed under aspects of word-formation in a number 
of studies.” 

Of the four ways of adopting Latin terms, Ælfric in his Grammar 
understandably excludes the sophisticated renderings of the refugium- 
frofor or Christus-cyning type. That he was, however, not altogether 
averse to this type of rendering for other than grammatical terms, 
emerges from his active promotion of the Winchester vocabulary (see 
below). But he obviously thought such flamboyant renderings unsuitable 
for a technical terminology. He introduced loanwords rather sparingly, 
for example, casus for casus, part for pars, or declinung for declinatio. 
This entails that /Elfric's practice is different from that of Modern 
English, where grammatical terminology is wholly Latin-based. One 
of JElfric's reasons for his infrequent use of loanwords may have been 
their unfamiliarity, at least at an initial stage of grammatical studies. 
Of the two remaining possibilities, Ælfric employs semantic loans with 
moderate frequency, for example tid for tempus, nama for nomen, or del 


*8 For the background of these translations of refugium and Christus, see Gretsch, 
The Intellectual Foundations of the English Benedictine Reform, pp. 46-9 and 73-9. 

? See Paroli, ‘Indice della terminologia grammaticale di Ælfric’, E. R. Williams, 
‘Ælfrics Grammatical Terminology’, Shook, ‘Ælfrics Latin Grammar: A Study in Old 
English Grammatical Terminology’. For evaluations of Ælfrics Grammar as a linguistic 
achievement, see Gneuss, “Ihe Study of Language in Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 84-8, 
and ‘Ælfrics Grammatik und Glossar’; and Law, ‘Ælfrics Excerptiones de arte gram- 
matica anglice'. On aspects of the Grammar as a book used in classroom teaching, see 
T. N. Hall, ‘Ælfric as Pedagogue’, below, pp. 195-200. 
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for pars. Here, he may have seen a danger of the native, non-technical, 
meaning of such words intruding in a potentially misleading way. 

This leaves us with loan formations as the most frequent renderings, 
for example, delnimend (‘part + taking’) for participium, betwuxawor- 
pennes (‘between + thrown + ness’) for interiectio, or samodswegend 
(‘together + sounding’) for consonans. Such renderings are simplices 
interpretationes inasmuch as they neither use a foreign word to 'trans- 
late' a foreign word, nor do they employ a native word which has been 
given a fresh meaning, or a native word which translates the Latin term 
in an unusual and oblique way. Rather, loan formations are fairly faith- 
ful and straightforward translations of the individual parts of a given 
lemma, and they thus put the English students of grammar on a par 
with Latin-speaking students in providing them with a grammatical 
terminology in their native language. 

However, as /Elfric himself remarks in the Preface, it is not always 
easy to translate Latin grammatical terms in such a way.?? It is worth 
noting that this is the only instance where Ælfric ever admits to linguis- 
tic difficulties in translating from Latin. The difficulties get insuperable, 
in his view, when it comes to metrical terminology (a section on metre 
is usually appended to Latin grammars), which he therefore refrained 
from translating." Here, Ælfric may well have felt the difficulties to 
be compounded by the fact that Latin and Old English metre are of a 
fundamentally different nature, whereas his attempt to create a complete 
inventory of grammatical terms rests on his (correct) perception that 
Latin and Old English have basically an identical grammatical structure 
and can therefore be described by an identical grammatical terminology. 
This is why he refers to his Grammar being applicable to elementary 
studies ‘in both languages, Latin and English"? 

In our days, almost two centuries after the rise of comparative philol- 
ogy and historical linguistics, this remark may not appear as ground- 
breaking as it will have sounded at the turn of the first millennium. It 


? Cf Grammar, p. 2, lines 1-2: ‘sciendum tamen, quod ars grammatica multis in 
locis non facile anglicae linguae capit interpretationem’. 

? Cf. Grammar, p. 2, lines 2-3. 

? Cf Grammar, p. 1, lines 6-7: ‘utramque linguam, uidelicet latinam et anglicam’. 
An analogous statement occurs in the Old English preface to the Grammar: see p. 3, 
lines 17-19. The first scholar to draw attention to the implications of two co-existing 
languages in Anglo-Saxon classrooms was the historian Donald Bullough: “The Edu- 
cational Tradition in England from Alfred to Ælfric. 
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is, therefore, to /Elfric's views on the relationship between Latin and 
English that we must now turn. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH 


It is astonishing that—with the exception noted above—/Elfric never 
complained about linguistic difficulties when translating from Latin into 
English. It is even more astonishing that, one hundred years earlier, 
and at the inception of the great tradition of Old English prose, King 
Alfred never voiced any such complaints.” In the 890s there were no 
models of English literary prose for a translator to build on (with the 
possible exception of the Martyrology);* and although some valuable 
work had been done by earlier authors of interlinear glosses with regard 
to enlarging and refining the English vocabulary, in order to express 
with precision the concepts of the Christian religion and of Latin learn- 
ing, the development of syntactic structures that would be adequate for 
rendering elaborate hypotactical Latin periods was only in a nascent 
stage, to say nothing of the abundant rhetorical embellishments of Latin 
prose for which English equivalents had to be found. This is not the 
place for exploring King Alfred's apparent confidence in the linguistic 
potential of English. It may owe something to the circumstance that 
he produced his translations in a kind of seminar, with the help of a 
group of experts, as well as to the fact that his many pressing duties as 
king and warlord will not have left him much space for pondering the 
difficulties and niceties of translating into the vernacular; and perhaps 
his confidence was also owed to the vision he had of providing the 
English with the essence of Latin learning in their own language. 
Ælfric, writing at least four generations after Alfred, could and did 
build on the Alfredian achievement, and he mentions it in terms of 
respect.^ He will, nevertheless, have been aware of the considerable 
gain in linguistic and stylistic sophistication achieved in his own works. 


3 Alfred's and Alfric’s silence about difficulties in the process of translating from 
Latin was duly pointed out by Malcolm Godden, ‘Literary Language’, pp. 514-15. God- 
den contrasts these two authors with Byrhtferth of Ramsey, who, in his Enchiridion, 
frequently deplores the impossibility of finding suitable English equivalents for Latin 
terms. 

* For the (still unsettled) date of the Martyrology, see Kotzor, Das altenglische 
Martyrologium, I, 449*—54*. 

35 See Godden, ‘Ælfric and the Alfredian Precedents’, below. 
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What will interest us here are Ælfrics metalinguistic reflections on 
the relationship between Latin and English, which accompanied his 
sustained striving after grammatical regularity, lexical precision and 
stylistic elegance. These are the first metalinguistic reflections to survive 
from, and on, any European vernacular. 

Latin and English are cognate languages, deriving from a common 
Indo-European ancestor, a fact which of course was not known to 
Ælfric. What Ælfric perceived (as we have seen), and was presum- 
ably taught at /Ethelwold's school, was that both languages could be 
described by a common set of grammatical terms, and that the gram- 
matical categories which are designated by these terms corresponded to 
each other. He therefore stressed that his elementary grammar of Latin 
could also serve as an introduction to the grammatical structures of 
English. However, for modern philologists and linguists it is axiomatic 
that there are considerably fewer grammatical categories in Old English 
than there are in Latin. To take a conspicuous example: from the Indo- 
European tense system only the present and the preterite survived in 
Old English (as in the other Germanic languages) as distinct tenses. For 
any Anglo-Saxon scholar translating from Latin into Old English, this 
deficiency of English will have been obvious. The deficiency could be 
remedied (if necessary for the sake of greater precision) by the addition 
of adverbial phrases such as ‘tomorrow’, ‘soon’ or ‘in former times’, or 
by the use of various auxiliaries, among them those that are still used 
in the present-day tense system, for example, ‘he hefde genumen’, ‘he 
had taken’ in the pluperfect.” 

In his section on tense (as elsewhere in his Grammar) Ælfric simply 
ignores the contemporary state of the Old English tense system—defi- 
cient from a modern or Latin point of view— translates the Latin terms 
for the individual tenses into Old English, explaining—where neces- 
sary—the meaning of the category they designate, and squares the 
form of the Latin paradigm for each tense with its alleged Old English 
equivalent form: 


[D]E TEMPORE 


TEMPVS ACCIDIT VERBO tid gelimpó worde for getacnunge mislicra 
daeda. zefter gecynde synd preo tida on ælcum worde, pe fulfremed byó: 


3% For such periphrastic forms with habban and beon/wesan for the perfect and 
pluperfect, see Mitchell, Old English Syntax I, 280-303 ($$ 707-42); for periphrastic 
forms with sceal and willan, see I, 426-7 ($$ 1023-4). 
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PRAESENS TEMPVS ys andwerd tid: sto ic stande; PRAETERITVM 
TEMPVS ys forógewiten tid: steti ic stod; FVTVRVM TEMPVS is 
towerd tid: stabo ic stande nu rihte oððe on sumne timan. ac swa ðeah 
wise lareowas todeldon bone PRAETERITVM TEMPVS, beet is, done 
forógewitenan timan, on breo: on PRAETERITVM INPERFECTVM, peet 
is unfulfremed forógewiten, swilce bat ding beo ongunnen and ne beo 
fuldon: stabam ic stod. PRAETERITVM PERFECTVM ys forógewiten 
fulfremed: steti ic stod fullice. PRAETERITVM PLVSQVAMPERFEC- 
TVM is fordgewiten mare, bonne fulfremed, foróan de hit wees gefyrn 
gedon: steteram ic stod gefyrn. forði is se forógewitena tima on dreo 
todæled, forðan de naht ne byó swa gemyndelic on gecynde, swa beet ys, 
beet gedon byó.? 


What is breathtaking, here and throughout the Grammar, is the quiet, 
matter-of-fact tone in which ZElfric correlates long-established Latin 
grammatical categories with (as yet) non-existing categories in Eng- 
lish and that, in this specific case, he tacitly opts for one of the two 
alternatives by which Latin tenses with no staple equivalent in Old 
English could tentatively be expressed, without even mentioning the 
eventually victorious periphrasis with auxiliaries. Ælfric thus creates a 
grammar of English which aims to imitate the grammar of Latin, but 
which—with regard to grammatical categories—is several centuries in 
advance of the state of the language as it was spoken and written dur- 
ing his lifetime.” As a corollary of his strategy, he creates a complete 
inventory of grammatical terms in English for the proper designation 


37 Grammar, pp. 123, lines 11-17 and 124, lines 1-11; “Tempus accidit uerbo: tense 
belongs to the verb for the description of various actions. Every full verb has three 
natural tenses: praesens tempus is the present tense: sto: I stand; praeteritum tempus 
is the past tense: steti: I stood; futurum tempus is the future (coming) tense: stabo: I 
stand, just now or at a certain time. However, wise teachers subdivided the praeteritum 
tempus, that is, the past tense, into three categories: the praeteritum inperfectum, that is 
the imperfect past [tense], as if the action had begun but had not yet been completed: 
stabam: | stood; praeteritum perfectum is the past tense, completed: steti: I stood (action 
completed); praeteritum plusquamperfectum is the past tense, more than completed, 
because the action was performed long ago: steteram: I stood long ago. The past tense 
is subdivided into three categories because nothing is of so memorable quality as what 
has been done.’ The pattern outlined in this introductory passage recurs in the detailed 
paradigms of the first conjugation (pp. 130-9) and, in a somewhat shortened form, 
for the second conjugation (pp. 147-58); for the third and fourth conjugations usually 
only the first form of a paradigm for a verb is translated (pp. 162-98). 

** For the view that Ælfric gave Old English equivalents of Latin tenses merely for 
reasons of explaining the Latin tenses, see Law, ‘Ælfrics Excerptiones', pp. 212-13. 
This, however, does not take into account Alfric’s sustained pairing of Latin and Old 
English forms throughout the paradigms. 
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of the individual categories.” This procedure—‘inventing’ a grammar 
which does not sufficiently correspond to the state of the language it is 
meant to describe—may seem bizarre to modern linguists. For /Elfric 
and his circle it will, however, have enhanced the status of the vernacu- 
lar in measuring it against the most prestigious language of the Middle 
Ages, and in pointing out directions in which obvious deficiencies in 
the present state of English could be remedied. 

Did Ælfric develop this ambitious project single-handedly? We 
cannot be certain, but in view of the confident professionalism with 
which he addressed his task, and in view of the prominent place which 
grammatical studies occupied in the Winchester curriculum, we may 
suspect that at least the preliminaries of the project which eventu- 
ally materialized as Ælfrics Grammar had already been discussed by 
ZEthelwold and his students in the 960s and 970s. Some corroborative 
evidence for this suspicion may be found in an interesting parallel to 
ZElfric's grammatical terminology in the Old English translation of the 
Rule of Chrodegang, a text with Winchester connections.“ 

The desire to put English on a par with the Latin model by meticu- 
lously setting out the parallel grammatical structures of both languages 
did not, however, delude Ælfric into attempting a close imitation of 
Latin syntactic structures and lexicological features. Ample evidence for 
this is of course found in the idiomatic prose style of his own works, 
and, again, /Elfric's prefaces preserve some metalinguistic remarks on 
the differences that exist in these areas between Latin and English, and 
on the importance of respecting these differences in order to achieve 
satisfactory results when translating from Latin into English. Thus, in 
his Preface to the translation of Genesis, Ælfric stresses the importance 
of writing idiomatic English sentences, and the necessity of ignoring 
Latin syntactic structures in order to achieve that goal: 


Latin and English do not have an identical syntactic structure. Whoever 
translates from Latin into English or teaches a Latin text in English 
must always structure the English text in an idiomatic way; otherwise 


?? As can be seen from Elizabeth Elstob's Grammar of Old English (1715), the Oxford 
circle of pioneering Anglo-Saxonists held Alfric’s inventory of grammatical terms in 
high esteem as a witness to the mature and refined state of Old English: see Gretsch, 
‘Elizabeth Elstob: A Scholar's Fight for Anglo-Saxon Studies’, pp. 511-12. 

? See Gneuss, “The Study of Language’, p. 87. 
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the text will leave a reader unfamiliar with Latin syntax with a wrong 
impression." 


On the lexicological level, Ælfric claims on several occasions that the 
elaborate and often obscure diction of Latin—presumably that of the 
contemporary hermeneutic style—is not suited for imitation in English 
prose.” Therefore, he does ‘not use obscure words but plain English ;? 
he does not express himself ‘with verbose prolixity or in recherché dic- 
tion, but in the simple and clear words of the vernacular.“ By these 
remarks Ælfric does not, however, pronounce on the suitability of the 
hermeneutic style for Latin, though he freely admits to this Latin style 
being above his own reach.? It is a moot point whether this disclaimer 
should be judged in terms of a modesty topos, or as a sincere admission 
to an insufficient command of the then prevalent Anglo-Latin style.“ 
In any case, there may have been personal reasons (to which I shall 
return shortly) for Ælfric to refrain from a wholesale rejection of the 
hermeneutic style. 

If we now turn to the two important linguistic phenomena mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter, Winchester vocabulary and Standard 
Old English, we shall see that measuring English against the Latin model 
is also a dominant rationale behind these phenomena. 


^' Cf. Preface to Genesis, lines 99-103 (p. 7): þæt Leden and þæt Englisc nabbaó na 
ane wisan on bare spreece fadunga. /Efre se be awent obbóe se pe tæcþ of Ledene on 
Englisc, æfre he sceal gefadian hit swa beet beet Englisc heebbe his agene wisan, elles 
hit bip swipe gedwolsum to reedenne, pam be pees Ledenes wisan ne can.’ 

? "[he classic survey of this Latin style in late Anglo-Saxon England is Lapidge, “The 
Hermeneutic Style’. 

5 Cf. CH I, Latin Preface, lines 8-9 (p. 173): ‘nec obscura posuimus uerba. sed 
simplicem anglicam’. 

^ Cf. CH II, Latin Preface, lines 9-10 (p. 1): ‘Non garrula uerbositate. Aut ignotis 
sermonibus. sed puris et apertis uerbis linguae huius gentis'. Cf. also LS, Latin Preface, 
line 24 (I, 4): ‘diligenter curauimus uertere simplici et aperta locutione’, ‘I have assidu- 
ously endeavoured to translate in simple and clear diction’. 

5 Cf. CH IL Latin Preface, lines 12-13 (p. 1): ‘quam laudari artificiosi sermonis 
compositione. quam nequaquam didicit nostra simplicitas’, ‘than to be praised for 
composing in an elaborate style, which our simple self has in no way mastered’. 

^$ For the importance of the modesty topos in Latin prefaces, see most recently, 
Griffith, "ZElfric's Preface to Genesis’, esp. pp. 221-2 and 231; for the view that Ælfric 
is referring to a genuine deficiency on his part, see Jones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’. 
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WINCHESTER VOCABULARY AND STANDARD OLD ENGLISH 


It is a reasonable assumption that the origin of both Winchester 
vocabulary and Standard Old English should be sought in Bishop 
ZEthelwold's circle. However, historical and textual evidence strongly 
suggest an interval of about thirty years between the origins of the 
two phenomena.” “Winchester vocabulary’, arguably the earlier of the 
two, denotes words which are used in preference to their synonyms in 
a group of texts which (on grounds other than philological ones) can 
be shown to have some connection with late tenth- or early eleventh- 
century Winchester. This group of texts embraces, most prominently, 
the works of Ælfric; further, a substantial number of interlinear glosses 
(various psalter glosses, glosses to the Regula S. Benedicti, and to a 
prose paraphrase of the hymns sung in the Divine Office, the Expositio 
Hymnorum), and prose translations of the Rule of Chrodegang and 
of the Regularis Concordia. In two texts, in the production of which 
Bishop Æthelwold was almost certainly involved, a nascent stage of 
Winchester usage can be observed: the prose translation of the Regula 
S. Benedicti and the interlinear gloss to the psalter, preserved in Lon- 
don, BL, Royal 2. B. V.* 

Winchester words have been established in thirteen semantic fields, 
and it seems probable that future investigation will bring more items 
to light.? Examples of Winchester words from these thirteen semantic 
fields are: (ge)ladung for ecclesia in the abstract sense ‘the Catholic 
church’, instead of geferreden, cirice or gesamnung; wuldorbeag for 
corona in a metaphorical sense (‘crown of virginity, martyrdom, eternal 
life’), preferred to helm, cynehelm or beag; the word-family modig- for 


" Both phenomena were the subject of an article by Gneuss, “The Origin of Standard 
Old English and ZEthelwold's School at Winchester’. There, Gneuss discussed Winchester 
vocabulary as well as Standard Old English and connected both with £thelwold’s school; 
he did not yet consider different dates for the origin of both phenomena. Meanwhile, 
his hypothesis has been widely accepted in scholarly literature. For a recent discussion 
of both phenomena, including the question of their respective historical background, 
see Gretsch, “Winchester Vocabulary and Standard Old English’. 

^ For a complete listing of the texts belonging to the ‘inner circle’ of Winchester 
usage, together with editions, see Gretsch, "Winchester Vocabulary and Standard Old 
English", pp. 44-5. 

2 The Winchester words in the thirteen semantic fields were established in a com- 
prehensive study by Walter Hofstetter, Winchester und der spataltenglische Sprachge- 
brauch. For suggestions for further research on the Winchester vocabulary, see Gretsch, 
‘Winchester Vocabulary’, pp. 48-54. 
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the concept of superbia ‘sinful pride’, instead of the ofermod- or ofer- 
hygd- families; miht for uirtus ‘virtue’, not mægen or creeft; and geriht- 
lecan ‘to correct’, not gerihtan or gereccan for corrigere or emendare, 
especially when used in an abstract sense. 

A number of points are essential to bear in mind for a proper assess- 
ment of Winchester usage: 


1. While the tendency to prefer Winchester words to their synonyms is 
unequivocal in texts conforming to Winchester usage, lexical varia- 
tion and experimentation is not altogether excluded. Thus, Ælfric 
used the Winchester word cydere for Latin martyr in his Catholic 
Homilies, but he all but jettisoned it in favour of the loanword martir 
in his Lives of Saints.? Such signs of variation and experimentation 
are only what we would expect in light of Ælfric’s remark that at 
ZEthelwold's school they discussed various ways of translating Latin 
terms into English (see above, p. 116). 

2. Winchester words were used to render Latin lemmata, and invari- 
ably a stable relationship exists between a Winchester word and the 
Latin term(s) which it translates. Many of the Winchester texts are 
interlinear glosses, where the closeness of Latin and English terms 
is especially obvious. 

3. In describing the relationship of the Winchester words to their 
lemmata in terms of word-formation, the aforementioned types of 
loan renderings apply, with the exception of loanwords, which do 
not occur. Words such as geladung ‘the Catholic church’ or cyóere 
‘martyr’ are loan formations. Miht ‘virtue’ or modigness ‘sinful pride’ 
are semantic loans; they were already part of the English lexicon, but 
as Winchester words they were used consistently to render uirtus 
and superbia in their specific Christian senses. To do so, some of 
the semantic loans, as modigness (originally a word with entirely 
positive connotations, ‘boldness, pride’), had to change their original 
meaning in a significant fashion. Finally, the group of recherché 
renderings is represented in our examples by wuldorbeag, literally 
‘ring of splendor or glory’. 


°° For lexical experimentation in ZElfric's works, see Godden, ‘Ælfrics Changing 
Vocabulary’, pp. 208-9 (for cydere). Some possible reasons for /Elfric's eventual prefer- 
ence of martir are suggested by Hofstetter, Winchester, pp. 41-4. 
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4. In addition to their intimate relationship to their Latin lemmata, 
Winchester words are, as a rule, employed to render key concepts 
of the Christian religion; they are thus an intellectual and stylistic 
phenomenon, and cannot be adequately assessed in terms of dialect 
vocabulary. 


Even from this summary account of the nature of the Winchester 
vocabulary, it is not difficult to see why Ælfric is considered its most 
prominent and most consistent proponent. A pervasive confidence in 
his own style, and in the intellectual, linguistic and stylistic potential 
of English as a language of religion and scholarship, will have been 
natural to him, having received training in a circle of young scholars, 
where attempts at a systematic refinement of the vernacular lexicon 
were part of the curriculum. Once he had decided to devote his schol- 
arly energies to the production of works in the vernacular, it will also 
have been natural to him to build on, and to develop, what he had 
been taught. 

When Ælfric was a student in /Ethelwold's classroom, probably in 
the late 960s or early 970s, work on the Winchester vocabulary had, 
presumably, been going on for several decades. The experimental stage 
of this vocabulary as found in /Ethelwold's translation of the Benedictine 
Rule and in the Royal Psalter (see above, p. 123) point to an origin in 
the 940s, in the Glastonbury group of the new Benedictines, and I have 
argued elsewhere that the cosmopolitan culture and the intellectual 
activities at the court of King ZEthelstan (924-39) might plausibly be 
regarded as inspirational forces for their lexical experiments." 

In contradistinction to such an early origin of the Winchester 
vocabulary, the historical ambience in which the idea of Standard Old 
English took shape should be sought in the early 970s, the closing 
years of King Edgar’s reign (957/9—75).? It is during these years that 
the English political and intellectual elite south of the Humber appears 
to have developed a pervasive awareness of what had been achieved in 
the course of the past decades: a kingdom of the English, unified under 


*?! See Gretsch, "Winchester Vocabulary and Standard Old English’, pp. 63-8; for the 
date of the Benedictine Rule, see Gretsch, Intellectual Foundations, pp. 233-60; for that 
of the Royal Psalter, see Gretsch, Intellectual Foundations, pp. 264-9 and passim. 

? For the congruence of the concept of Standard Old English with the political 
and intellectual climate of the early 970s, see Gretsch, "Winchester Vocabulary and 
Standard Old English’, pp. 77-83. 
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West Saxon rule, and powerful enough to command the submission 
of the neighbouring Welsh and Scottish kingdoms.? King Edgar's 
(second) coronation at Bath in 973, with its imperial aspirations, was 
the most spectacular reflection of this new awareness. Concomitant 
with the new perception was a strong tendency towards uniformity 
throughout England, as is attested by two further events of national 
importance: the promulgation of the Regularis Concordia and Edgar's 
reform of coinage, both aiming at nationwide uniformity in liturgical 
observance and in the monetary system respectively. The desire for 
uniformity can also be observed in more narrowly defined scholarly 
fields such as the science of computus, where a model, the so-called 
Winchester computus, was designed and propagated; or in the field of 
palaeography, where a distinction between the use of Anglo-Caroline 
minuscule for Latin, and Anglo-Saxon minuscule for Old English texts 
was instituted and adhered to fairly rigidly. It will be obvious that a 
standardization (based on the West Saxon dialect) of the orthography 
of stressed phonemes and of inflexional endings would square with 
these normative tendencies and with the new political awareness of 
the 970s. This historical ambience, which can be reconstructed with 
some plausibility for the origin of Standard Old English, is confirmed 
by the fact that manuscripts exhibiting the forms of the new standard 
appear in considerable numbers only from the beginning of the eleventh 
century onwards.^ 

Various reasons suggest Bishop Æthelwold and his Old Minster 
school in the 970s as the driving force in the development of Standard 
Old English, not least the fact that for Athelwold’s circle, uniquely 
in Late Anglo-Saxon England, an acute interest in the vernacular is 
attested.” An origin of a standardized written form of English at the 
Old Minster school in the early 970s implies that Ælfric, as a mature 
student, will have been a witness to the deliberations which went into 
its development; and that he will have taken an active part in this 


55 For a brief assessment of these years, see Keynes, ‘England, 900-1016’, pp. 481-2. 
For a critical survey of late-nineteenth- and twentieth-century assessments of the 
political order of the ‘Kingdom of the English’, see Foot, “The Historiography of the 
Anglo-Saxon “Nation-State”’. 

* According to two philological and palaeographical experts in the field, Kenneth 
Sisam and John Pope, the eleventh century is the heyday of the written standard: Sisam, 
‘MSS Bodley 340 and 342’, p. 153; Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 177-8. 

5 For further discussion of this point, see Gneuss, ‘Standard Old English’, pp. 68-75, 
and Gretsch, “Winchester Vocabulary and Standard Old English’, pp. 82-3. 
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development is amply attested by the manuscripts of his own works, 
especially those of his two series of Catholic Homilies. From these it 
emerges that, in 987 or thereabouts, he left Winchester for Cerne Abbey 
with a clear notion of what a standardized form of English should look 
like. The earliest manuscript of the First Series, BL, Royal 7. C. XII, 
was presumably written under /Elfric's supervision at Cerne, c. 990. A 
valuable and meticulous study of the inflexional endings of the nouns 
in this manuscript has shown that there is extremely little variation 
in the orthography of the individual inflexional endings, and that the 
written form in which these endings appear corresponds to what our 
grammars list as typical Late West Saxon forms.” 

Yet, in spite of this high degree of conformity to a norm which has 
been demonstrated for one morphological aspect in the earliest surviv- 
ing manuscript of /Elfric's earliest work, this same manuscript, Royal 7. 
C. XII, also reveals that, from the very beginning of his literary career, 
ZElfric was tinkering with linguistic details of his texts. Immediately 
upon completion, the Royal manuscript received about one thousand 
smaller corrections, many of these grammatical ones. Among the hands 
of the contemporary correctors, that of Ælfric himself has been identi- 
fied." A total of 112 corrections pertain to the inflexion of nouns, all 
aiming to eliminate remaining variant forms from the standardized 
paradigms of the noun declensions.* 

Ælfric must have concerned himself with revising the text of his 
two series of Catholic Homilies over a considerable number of years, 
and the alterations of linguistic details were a perduring element of 
his revisions. We are fortunate in that the successive stages of his revi- 
sions can still be traced in the surviving manuscripts of the Catholic 
Homilies.” But while some valuable observations on details of /Elfric's 
linguistic revisions have been made,® the overall picture of the standard- 
ized Old English which Ælfric aimed at is still far from being clearly 
focused, simply because we do not yet have a sufficiently broad range of 


5° See Eble, ‘Noun Inflection in Royal 7 C. XIP. 

%7 On these corrections, see Clemoes, CH I, pp. 125-35, and P. Clemoes in Ælfric’s 
First Series, ed. Eliason and Clemoes, p. 33 nn. 10-18. On Ælfric as one of the correc- 
tors, see Sisam, ‘Bodley 340 and 342’, p. 173, n. 1. 

** See Eble, ‘Noun Inflection’, pp. 77-82. 

*? For these stages, see Clemoes, CH I, esp. pp. 64-97; and Godden, CH II, esp. pp. 
Ixxviii-Ixxxvi. 

© See notes 57 and 59 above. For a recent discussion of some important linguistic 
aspects of Alfric’s revisions, see Godden, ‘Ælfric as Grammarian’. 
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phonological and morphological data, collected from the manuscripts of 
Ælfric’s works, on which a full and precise assessment of his standard 
could be based. The comprehensive study on noun inflexion mentioned 
above is still unique.” 

Two interesting results which have emerged so far from various 
small-scale examinations of /Elfric's standard are that Ælfric, not infre- 
quently, developed a fairly stable spelling of a morphological element 
only after a period of indecision and experimentation,? and that for the 
standardized spellings of some morphological elements which Ælfric 
employed, the scribes of some manuscripts seem to have employed 
spellings of a competing orthographic norm.9 Unfortunately, we have 
even less knowledge of such apparently competing orthographic norms 
than we have about the details of /Elfric's standard;* and yet they are 
invaluable indications that Alfric’s lifelong attempts at regularizing the 
scripting of the vernacular had a context. 

With regard to the model which Ælfric and the Winchester School 
followed when they applied the normative tendencies prevalent in the 
early 970s to the vernacular, there can be little doubt that this was 
again Latin. Only for Latin did there exist a standardized orthogra- 
phy, admitting relatively little variation and usually excluding regional 
pronunciation. 


*' For some suggestions on how to obtain such data from the manuscripts of Elfric's 
works, see Gretsch, ‘In Search of Standard Old English’ and ‘A Key to Alfric’s Standard 
Old English". 

© An example would be his eventually preferred spelling <-on> for the endings of 
the plural preterite indicative, as well as for the plural preterite subjunctive and the 
plural present subjunctive: see Gretsch, ‘A Key to ZElfric's Standard Old English’, pp. 
170 and 172. For similar experimentation with the use of cases after prepositions, of 
the gender of nouns, or of the subjunctive, see Godden, ‘Ælfric as Grammarian’. 

$5 Thus, ZElfric, has hi and him as forms of the personal pronoun, which is very 
frequently replaced by hy and hym in some manuscripts of the Catholic Homilies: see 
Gretsch, ‘A Key to /Elfric's Standard’, pp. 168-9. Similarly, in some manuscripts a fairly 
consistent distinction is made between him in the singular and heom in the plural, which 
is not found with Ælfric, who writes him for both forms: see Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 
II, p. 871 (s. v. he); and Gretsch, ‘In Search of Standard Old English’, p. 54. 

* Such norms may eventually be investigated with the help of the Manchester 
database of eleventh-century script and spellings: http://www.arts.manchester.ac.uk/ 
mancass/Cl1database. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY CONTEXT 


The aspects of Ælfrics involvement in matters of language and style 
which we have considered in this chapter all reveal his deep commitment 
to his Winchester training: his confidence in applying the translation 
technique most suitable for the Latin text (or terms) in question; his 
conviction that Latin and English can be analysed according to identi- 
cal grammatical categories and that therefore a vernacular terminology 
for these categories makes sense; the sophisticated experimenting with 
shades of meaning that characterizes the Winchester vocabulary; and 
the precocious attempts at standardizing the orthography of English 
after the model of Latin. No doubt the germ for further aspects of 
Ælfrics language and style can plausibly be sought at 7Ethelwold's 
school as well; his rhythmical style, for example, might possibly have 
been influenced by the apparent Winchester penchant for the produc- 
tion of verse hagiography.* 

However, when Æthelwold died, in 984, Ælfric was presumably in his 
early thirties, and none of his works had yet been written. Moreover, 
the concern with the vernacular was not the only area of grammatical 
and stylistic studies which had a place in the Old Minster curriculum. 
The study of Latin and the composition of Latin texts in a great variety 
of genres also featured there, perhaps even more prominently. Wulfstan 
cantor, /Elfric’s fellow student, who opted for Latin as the language of 
his vast oeuvre, bears impressive testimony to the range and quality of 
the school’s instruction in Latin.“ Furthermore, we have no knowledge 
whether, during his productive years, /Elfric was in contact with other 
(for us anonymous) scholars of the second Benedictine generation 
who employed Winchester vocabulary and practised a standardized 
orthography. We do not even know if Ælfric ever returned to Win- 
chester after he had left it shortly after /Ethelwold's death, around 987, 
though it seems almost inconceivable that he could have produced his 
works without access to the Winchester library—in spite of the use he 


& For such possible influence, see Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 110-25. 
The evidence for the production of metrical saints’ lives in the Winchester school is 
discussed by Lapidge, "Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Verse Hagiography'. 

6 On Wulfstan's oeuvre, see Lapidge in Wulfstan: The Life of St Æthelwold, ed. 
Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. xiii-xxxix. 
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made for his homilies and saints' lives of compilations such as Paul the 
Deacon's homiliary or the Cotton-Corpus legendary.” 

From considerations such as these a number of questions arise. Was 
it for /Elfric a solitary decision to choose the vernacular as the medium 
for the bulk of his writings? Was he also a solitary worker when he 
decided to channel his energies into perfecting the Winchester vocabu- 
lary and a standardized form of English to such a degree that eventually 
he became the most important representative of these phenomena? 
How could he have spent so much time in tinkering with details of 
orthography, grammar and style, obviously with the aim of bringing 
them into conformity with his notion of a lexically and stylistically 
refined and standardized variety of English, when all around him the 
Viking hordes were ravaging the country, and royal authority was being 
undermined by indecision and faction in high places? 

We cannot be certain (as so often in our evaluation of the evidence 
from Anglo-Saxon England), but some answers to these questions may 
lie with ZElfric's long-standing patrons, Ealdorman Æthelweard and his 
son Æthelmær. The details of their involvement with ZElfric's works—as 
Ælfric reports them—are well known. Both father and son commis- 
sioned the Lives of Saints;? both were eager readers of his translations;? 
the copy of the First Series of the Catholic Homilies sent to Æthelweard 
at the ealdorman's request, contained forty-four pieces instead of the 
usual forty.” Also at the urgent request of Æthelweard, Ælfric included a 
passio of the apostle Thomas in his Lives of Saints, after he had rejected 
this same passio for his Second Series of Catholic Homilies, inter alia 
for reasons of the questionable authenticity of a passage therein." For 
Æthelweard Ælfric translated (reluctantly) part of the Old Testament 


7 For the wide range of authors that Ælfric drew on, see the Fontes database: fontes 
.english.ox.ac.uk, and the synopsis based thereon by Lapidge, Anglo-Saxon Libraries, 
pp. 250-66. For the view that homiliaries do not account for all of Ælfrics sources, 
especially in the later homilies, see already J. C. Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 156-9. 
For the homiliaries that Ælfric drew on, see also J. Hill, ‘Ælfric: His Life and Works’, 
above, p. 53. 

$^ See LS, Old English Preface, lines 35-40 (I, 4). 

© See LS, Latin Preface, lines 31-2 (I, 4). 

7 See Latin note (in CUL, Gg. 3. 28) at the end of the Old English Preface to CH 
I, lines 135-7 (p. 177). 

71 See LS 36, lines 1-12 (II, 398-400); and cf. CH II, ‘Excusatio Dictantis’, lines 
7-17 (p. 298). 
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book of Genesis, as well as Joshua.” And of course, Æthelmær founded 
and endowed Cerne Abbas, where he recruited Ælfric as mass priest, 
and he founded and endowed Eynsham, where he installed Ælfric as 
abbot, and where he himself temporarily retired in 1005.” 

Judging by this evidence, Æthelweard and Æthelmær have usually 
been seen as pious laymen, who needed and cherished Ælfric’s trans- 
lations, as they provided them with vernacular versions of biblical 
texts and patristic biblical exegesis, and even enabled them to follow 
monastic observance in the Night Office in their own language." While 
basically correct, this judgement fails to take into account the important 
fact that Æthelweard and Athelmer were in no need of translations, 
since Æthelweard certainly, and Æthelmær arguably, had a command 
of Latin sufficient for reading patristic exegesis and saints' lives in that 
language. However, once due consideration is given to this fact, our 
perception of /Ethelweard's and Athelmeer’s role as /Elfric's patrons 
changes dramatically. The traditional picture of both as grateful 
recipients and eager readers of texts which would otherwise have been 
inaccessible to them can give way to a new understanding of the active 
involvement of two important players on the political stage of the 990s 
in the scope of lfric’s translation programme, the rationale behind 
it, and the way it was implemented. A comprehensive re-evaluation of 
ZEthelweard's and A:thelmeer’s role along these lines also sheds valuable 
light on ZElfric's attitudes to political, spiritual, intellectual and moral 
issues of this troubled decade. It needs to be based on a full assessment 
of the historical circumstances and on their interpretation by modern 
historians. It needs also to be based on a fresh assessment of the intel- 
lectual preoccupations of Æthelweard and Athelmer; preoccupations 
which are demonstrable in the case of Æthelweard, in the form of his 
Chronicon, but are a matter of circumstantial and inferential evidence in 
the case of Æthelmær. It will be obvious that such assessment is beyond 


” See Preface to Genesis, lines 1-7 (p. 3); and Letter to Sigeweard, lines 230-2 (p. 209) 
(only in manuscript L). 

7? See CH I, Old English Preface, line 47 (p. 174) (for Cerne), and LME, p. 110, ch. 
1, lines 2-3 (for Eynsham). For an assessment of the important roles which ZEthel- 
weard and Athelmer played at King ZEthelred's court from c. 993 onwards, see Cubitt, 
"Flfric's Lay Patrons’, below, pp. 165-70; see also J. Hill, ‘Ælfric: His Life and Works’, 
above, pp. 60-2. 

™ See, for example, Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 
48-9, and "Ihe Office in Late Anglo-Saxon Monasticism’, pp. 360-1; and cf. Sisam, 
‘Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies’, pp. 320-1, n. 2. 
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the scope of the present chapter. In this context, I merely propose to 
point out briefly the evidence which permits us to suspect that ZElfric's 
contact with Æthelweard and Athelmer may have contributed to his 
decision to pursue and to bring to perfection the Winchester work on 
the vernacular in those aspects which have occupied us here. 

On grounds of internal references, ZEthelweard's Chronicon can be 
securely dated within the decade 978 x 988, with a preference for a 
latish date (c. 985) within these limits.” Doubts have been raised as to 
whether Æthelweard, a layman, who signs as ealdorman (of the West- 
ern Provinces) from 976 (perhaps already c. 973) to 998, could indeed 
have been the author of this longish and eccentric Latin text, but ever 
since Alistair Campbell's edition, in 1962, his authorship has generally 
been accepted.” The greater part of the Chronicon is a translation of a 
now lost version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, though abandoning its 
annalistic form in favour of a coherent narrative, structured into four 
books. In addition, Æthelweard drew on Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica 
and, perhaps, on his own knowledge and interpretation of historical 
events, mainly those of the closing ninth and the tenth century. The 
Chronicon has been much maligned because of the pervasive impen- 
etrability of its Latin style and 7Ethelweard's not infrequent failure to 
match his stylistic pretensions." However, as early as 1967, in a brief, 
but so far unique, stylistic analysis, the Chronicon was treated more 
sympathetically as a remarkable representative of the hermeneutic 
style.? And recently a plea for an assessment of /Ethelweard’s perfor- 
mance and of his literary and cultural aspirations in the context of 
the production of Ottonian historiography on the Continent has been 


73 See A. Campbell, The Chronicle of Æthelweard, p. xiii, n. 2; and Keynes, Anglo- 
Saxon England, p. 144. 

7$ See the brief discussion by Campbell, The Chronicle, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii; for doubts 
about ZEthelweard's authorship, see e.g. Sisam, ‘Anglo-Saxon Royal Genealogies’, pp. 
320-1, n. 2. While it is of course possible that Æthelweard was assisted in the com- 
position of his Chronicon by a secretary, the occasional errors in the translation from 
Old English into Latin can certainly not be laid at the door of a Celtic secretary, as has 
been suggested. This was already noticed by Campbell (p. xxxvii), and it is confirmed 
by a close inspection of the few passages in question. For ZEthelweard's attestations as 
ealdorman, see Keynes, Diplomas of King ZEthelred, pp. 157, 175 and n. 84, 192 and 
n. 139, and 197. 

7 See, for example, Keynes and Lapidge, Alfred the Great, pp. 334-8; and cf. the long 
list of syntactic peculiarities drawn up by Campbell, The Chronicle, pp. 1-lv. 

7* See Winterbottom, "Ihe Style of Æthelweard. 
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made.” The fact that Æthelweard, a layman, was capable of writing 
historiography in Latin, and that he was a fervent practitioner of the 
then fashionable hermeneutic style, showing a pronounced flair for 
synonyms, neologisms and ornate passages featuring hexameter lines 
or cadences, forces us to conclude that he had enjoyed an exceptionally 
ambitious training in Latin.*° 

With regard to Ælfric, this stylistic penchant of his long-standing 
patron may confirm the assumption, mooted above (p. 122), that his 
remark on avoiding ‘verbose prolixity’ etc. is aimed at his own English 
style, and is no rejection of the hermeneutic style per se. Also with regard 
to Ælfric, it is noteworthy that numerous Virgilian echoes have been 
detected in the Chronicon, which (as Michael Winterbottom points 
out) need not have been lifted directly from Virgil, but could well be 
remembered readings of such quotations in handbooks of grammar. 
If so, these verbal echoes surely attest to ZEthelweard's intense study of 
Latin grammar books, and, by implication, perhaps also to an active 
interest in /Elfric's project of writing (a grammar of both languages’. 

We do not know when and where 7Ethelweard's schooling took place, 
how long it occupied him, and whether he received it as a young stu- 
dent or at a more mature age; but given his status as ealdorman from 
at least 976 onwards, it may be a reasonable assumption to date his 
tuition no later than the 960s, though, in view of his composition of 
the Chronicon probably in the mid-980s, it may also be reasonable to 
assume for /Ethelweard an interest in Latin studies long after his initial 
tuition had come to an end. There is one feature of /Ethelweard's Latin 
which may give us a clue that the centre in which his tuition took place 
was Winchester. /Ethelweard's penchant for Greek words had already 
been noted by Campbell, who provided a list of rare grecisms, which 
he thought Æthelweard had lifted from Greek-Latin glossaries.” The 
flair for grecisms is, however, a hallmark of the hermeneutic style as 


7? See Wormald, 'ZEthelweard'; see also Jezierski, 'Zthelweardus Redivivus’. The 
context of Ottonian historiography for the Chronicon had first been mooted by van 
Houts, "Women and the Writing of History’. 

9' See Winterbottom, “The Style of ZEthelweard', pp. 115-16 (for the synonyms), 
109-10 (neologisms), and 113-14 (poeticisms). 

*! See Winterbottom, “The Style of ZEthelweard', pp. 112-15; for some of these 
echoes, and a few allusions to further authors (Lucan among them), see the apparatus 
of Campbell’s edition, passim. 

9 See A. Campbell, The Chronicle, pp. xlvi-xlvii. 
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it was practised at Winchester, as Michael Lapidge has noted.? As 
Lapidge has also shown, there are reasons to believe that the ‘vogue for 
Greek words in ZEthelwold's Winchester** may not have been entirely 
glossary-based, but may also have been inspired by the presence of a 
refugee Greek bishop at King Edgar’s court during the 9605.5 

Among the Winchester texts, Ethelweard’s Chronicon—if it is a 
Winchester text—shows the most profound influence of this native 
speaker of Greek, inasmuch as it features a rich naval terminology 
in Greek which could not be found in glossaries, and which is often 
presented in a spelling that reflects contemporary Greek pronunciation 
rather than classical Greek orthography.*é 

In other words, the evidence of the Chronicon seems to point to 
ZEthelweard having received tuition in accordance with the Winchester 
curriculum. Since no Old English writings by Æthelweard survive, it 
is more difficult to form a notion of the extent to which he may have 
shared the Winchester concern with the vernacular. However, apart 
from commissioning ZElfric's works, there are several indications that he 
read and appreciated Old English texts. Thus, he seems to have drawn 
on the Historia Ecclesiastica in its Old English translation, rather than 
on Bede's Latin text." He praises King Alfred's translations in highest 
terms, in particular ‘the variety and richness’ of their English style, 
so that one is almost inclined to think that he perceived Alfric’s works 
as a continuation of the Alfredian programme, adapted to the needs 
of the late tenth century. In this connection it is intriguing to note 
that Ælfric mentions the patronage of /Ethelweard's family already in 


3 See Lapidge, ‘Hermeneutic Style’, p. 139, and ‘Byzantium, Rome and England in 
the Early Middle Ages’, pp. 392-4. For numerous Greek words in Lantfred’s Translatio 
et miracula S. Swithuni, composed at Winchester c. 973, see Lapidge, The Cult of St 
Swithun, pp. 225-6. 

** Lapidge, ‘Byzantium’, p. 394. 

85 On the evidence for this Greek bishop’s sojourn in England, see Lapidge, 'Byzan- 
tium’, pp. 386-99. He is mentioned in the late-tenth-century Libellus ZEthelwoldi, a 
Latin translation of a now lost Old English treatise, composed soon after ZEthelwold's 
death, and later incorporated (in parts) in the twelfth-century Liber Eliensis, the house 
chronicle of Ely. The relevant passage is printed in Liber Eliensis, ed. Blake, pp. 396-7, 
and again (with translation) by Lapidge, ‘Byzantium’, pp. 387-8. 

*6 See Lapidge, ‘Byzantium’, pp. 395-9. For the suggestion that Æthelweard acquired 
a knowledge of Greek during a sojourn in Germany, see Stevenson, 'Anglo-Latin 
Women Poets’, pp. 92-3. There are, however, chronological difficulties involved in 
her hypothesis. 

*' See A. Campbell, The Chronicle, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 

88 Cf. The Chronicle, ed. Campbell, p. 51, line 18: ‘ita uarie, ita praeopime’. 
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his earliest work, the First Series of Catholic Homilies, and that here 
he also mentions approvingly King Alfred’s translations.? From these 
remarks it is clear that Æthelweard was involved in /Elfric's translations 
from the start. Was he also involved at this early stage in designing a 
programmatic outline for the translations to be produced by his protégé 
Ælfric, an outline which comprised a continuation of the Alfredian 
achievement, with an emphasis on theological, spiritual and moral 
instruction? We cannot be certain: as opposed to the Lives of Saints 
and his biblical translations, Ælfric does not refer to Æthelweard as 
the mastermind behind the Catholic Homilies. Until more light has 
been shed on 7Ethelweard's intellectual concerns, as they will emerge 
from a thorough analysis of his Chronicon, the tantalizing question of 
Æthelweard as the inspirational force behind ZElfric's English works, 
and of these works being modelled on the Alfredian programme, must 
remain open. 

In any case, in light of /Ethelweard's emphasis on Alfred's style, 
and in view of his interest in the diction, style and rhythms of Latin 
prose, there can be little doubt that he will have taken an active inter- 
est in /Elfric's lexical, stylistic and rhythmical experiments with the 
vernacular. By the same token, we may suspect that Æthelweard will 
have approved of the Winchester attempts, so vigorously pursued by 
Ælfric, at standardizing English orthography with regard to inflexional 
endings and the representation of stressed phonemes. The awareness of 
political unity, of the ‘Kingdom of the English'—an important inspi- 
rational force for Standard Old English, as we have seen—informs his 
Chronicon. Thus, Æthelweard concludes his survey of the Germanic 
tribes that invaded Britain with the remark: ‘And so Britain is now 
called England, taking the name of the victors.” Also, he usually avoids 
the term Saxones (as was pointed out by Campbell): for him the West 
Saxons, for example, are the Occidentales Angli?! In sum, therefore, 


*$? For the patronage of /Ethelweard's family, see Alfric’s remarks that he was sent 
‘to sumum mynstre be is cernel gehaten’ at the instigation of ZEthelmaer (CH I, Old 
English Preface, lines 46-7 [p. 174]), and that the copy of CH I sent to Æthelweard 
contained four extra pieces (cf. above, p. 130 and n. 70). For ZElfric's remarks on Alfred's 
translation, see CH I, Old English Preface, lines 54-5 (p. 174). 

°° Cf The Chronicle, ed. Campbell, p. 9, lines 10-12: ‘Ideoque Brittannia nunc Anglia 
appellatur, assumens nomen uictorum’. 

?' See A. Campbell, The Chronicle, p. 1. For ZEthelweard's ethnic terminology reflect- 
ing the construction of a pan-English identity, see Brooks, ‘English Identity from Bede 
to the Millennium’, pp. 49-50. 
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even a preliminary sifting of the evidence suggests for /Ethelweard an 
involvement in the production of /Elfric's works that went beyond the 
commissioning of some of them. 

Unfortunately, in the case of his son A:thelmeer, there is much less 
tangible evidence for any literary or scholarly preoccupations. In any 
event, it was he who installed Ælfric at Cerne and Eynsham, and he 
commissioned, together with his father, ZElfric's Lives of Saints; so we 
may perhaps surmise that he shared some of his father's intellectual 
interests. There is an intriguing indication that he may have possessed 
Latin books, perhaps inherited from his father: in 1018 thelmeer’s 
son-in-law, ZEthelweard, gave a tenth-century manuscript (now London, 
Lambeth Palace Library 149), containing Bede's Expositio Apocalipseos 
and Augustine's De adulterinis coniugiis, to an unidentified monastery. 
Interestingly, the scribe of this manuscript also wrote the Exeter Book 
of Old English poetry; so the tantalizing possibility opens up of Ealdor- 
man Æthelweard and Æthelmær being also involved in the production 
of manuscripts of Old English poetry.” 

It remains to ask why Ælfric and, perhaps, his patrons were so con- 
cerned with matters of language and style at a time when—in the face 
of the Viking presence in the country—the ‘golden age of King Edgar’ 
had long receded into the collective memory of the English. However, 
historians of the period have recently taught us that the long reign of 
King ZEthelred should not be judged solely by the record of this reign 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and by its disastrous outcome. A more 
discriminating view on this reign will bring into focus the 990s and 
the early years of the new millennium as a period of intense intel- 
lectual, religious and cultural activity, in spite of continuous Viking 
raids. Such activity manifested itself in the composition of works of 
learning and literature in Latin and English and in the production 
of manuscripts and artefacts, in church building and in the generous 
endowment of churches and monasteries, and in a veritable vogue for 
the translation of saints and the elaboration of their cults. Similarly, 


? On Lambeth Palace 149, see Keynes, 'Cnut's Earls’, pp. 68-9; on the scribe of this 
manuscript and of the Exeter Book, see Gameson, "Ihe Exeter Book of Old English 
Poetry’, pp. 162-79 (both with further bibliography). The tentative association of the 
Exeter Book with Æthelweard (via the Lambeth manuscript) had already been made 
by Robin Flower, in 1933: "Ihe Script of the Exeter Book’, pp. 85-90. For an attempt 
to attribute some of Athelweard’s idiosyncrasies of vocabulary and syntax in the 
Chronicon to Old English poetic diction, see Lutz, ZEthelweard's Chronicon and Old 
English Poetry’. 
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judging by the evidence of charters, law codes and coinage, and judging 
by the councillors of high moral and intellectual calibre (/Ethelweard 
and ZEthelmar among them) who had the king's ear, the administra- 
tion of the English body politic does not seem to have been impaired 
during these years by the Viking presence.? In the area which is our 
concern here, this outline sketch of the 990s and the first half-decade 
of the new millennium may be confirmed by authors other than Ælfric, 
employing Winchester vocabulary and a standardized written form of 
English, and by the increasing number of scribes reproducing faithfully 
the standardized orthography of their exemplars. We may be permit- 
ted to conclude, therefore, that Ælfrics work on forging and refining 
English was no escapist occupation; nor was it a nostalgic commitment 
to ideas fostered by his teacher Æthelwold. It is rather a precious tes- 
timony to high-level scholarly activity being carried on in a time of 
national crisis and distress. That this specific type of scholarship was 
actively encouraged and perhaps expertly accompanied by two secular 
magnates, sheds further valuable light on the state of English learning 
around the first millennium.” 


? For recent assessments of the period, see Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 193-201; 
‘Athelred’, pp. 412-15; ‘Apocalypse Then’, pp. 260-4; 'Re-reading /Ethelred', pp, 89-96; 
‘An Abbot, an Archbishop and the Viking Raids’, pp. 152-5; A. Williams, ZEthelred, 
pp. 29-67; and Lavelle, £thelred, pp. 72-90. For political, religious and moral issues 
as mooted in the discursive parts of thelred’s charters from the 990s, see Stafford, 
‘Political Ideas in Late Tenth-Century England’. For a recent analysis of the Viking 
activities during the period, see Howard, Swein Forkbeard’s Invasions and the Danish 
Conquest of England, pp. 31-71. 

4 I am very grateful to Helmut Gneuss and Michael Lapidge for commenting on 
this chapter. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
ZELFRIC AND THE ALFREDIAN PRECEDENTS 


Malcolm R. Godden 


ZELFRIC'S KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF ALFREDIAN TRANSLATIONS 


When Ælfric launched his earliest writings on the Anglo-Saxon world, 
he linked them to the earlier translations by King Alfred, which he 
praised and recommended in contrast to the dangerous vernacular 
writings of others: 


ba bearn me on mode ic truwige durh godes gife. pat ic das boc of 
ledenum gereorde to engliscre spreece awende. na burh gebylde micelre 
lare. ac for dan ðe ic geseah and gehyrde mycel gedwyld on manegum 
engliscum bocum. de ungelaerede menn durh heora bilewitnysse to mic- 
clum wisdome tealdon. and me ofhreow þæt hi ne cudon ne næfdon ða 
godspellican lare on heora gewritum. buton dam mannum anum ðe pet 
leden cuóon. and buton bam bocum ðe eelfred cyning snoterlice awende 
of ledene on englisc. ða synd to haebbene.! 


But what translations by King Alfred did Ælfric have in mind? It is 
not as clear as it might look. The Chronicle written in the name of 
his friend and patron Æthelweard refers to an ‘unknown number of 
books' which the king had translated, but specifies only the translation 
of Boethius? William of Malmesbury, in the twelfth century, ascribed 
to the king translations of Orosius, Gregory's Pastoral Care, Bede's 
Historia Ecclesiastica, Boethius and the first part of the psalms.? The 


' CH I, Old English Preface, lines 48-56 (p. 174); “Then it came into my mind, 
I trust through God's grace, that I should translate this book from Latin to English, not 
through confidence in great learning but because I saw and heard much folly in many 
English books, which unlearned people in their simplicity took for great wisdom, and 
I was sorry that they did not know or possess the Gospel teaching in their writings, 
apart from those people who knew Latin and apart from the books which King Alfred 
wisely translated from Latin to English, those which are to be had’. Translations are 
my own unless otherwise indicated. 

? The Chronicle of Æthelweard, ed. Campbell, p. 50: ‘in propriam uerterat linguam 
uolumina, numero ignoto’. 

° William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, ed. Mynors, I, 192. 
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modern consensus gives a somewhat different list, with the king actu- 
ally translating the Pastoral Care, Boethius, the psalms and Augustine's 
Soliloquies, as well as instigating versions of Gregory's Dialogues, Oro- 
sius and perhaps Bede by others.* We cannot necessarily assume that 
ZElfric's list of the Alfredian corpus agreed with either of those. The 
only work which he explicitly attributes to Alfred is the translation of 
Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica, in his discussion of Gregory the Great in 
the Second Series of his Catholic Homilies: 


Manega halige bec cyóaó his drohtnunge and his halige lif. and eac historia 
anglorum ða de Alfred cyning of ledene on englisc awende. Seo boc sprecó 
genoh swutelice be disum halgan were; Nu wylle we sum Ging scortlice 
eow be him gereccan. for dan ðe seo foreszede boc nis eow eallum cud. 
beah ðe heo on englisc awend sy? 


But no one now believes this to be the work of the king himself, and it 
has no secure link with his programme or circle, or indeed kingdom. 
ZElfric certainly knew and used other texts that are now generally 
associated with the king. He refers to the English version of Gregory's 
Dialogues, and implies that (unlike the Bede) it was widely available: 


Eac se halga papa Gregorius awrat on dere bec dialegorum. hu micclum 
seo halige mzesse manegum fremode. Seo boc is on englisc awend. on dzre 
meg gehwa be dison genihtsumlice gehyran. se de hi oferrzedan wile.* 


Here, though, he does not hint at an Alfredian connection, and if he 
saw either of the prefaces that occur in different copies of this text he 
would have known that it did not claim to be the work of Alfred himself, 
though both prefaces indicate a close connection with the king. He made 
extensive use of the Latin Dialogues himself, but seems to have made 
no use of the Old English version and shows no personal familiarity 


^ See esp. Bately, "Ihe Alfredian Canon’. For the more recent view that King Alfred 
personally translated nothing, and that the versions of Boethius and the Soliloquies may 
be entirely unconnected with him, see Godden, ‘Did King Alfred Write Anything?’. 
As a consequence of this view, in what follows I refer to King Alfred as the putative 
author, not as the actual one. 

* CH II.9, lines 6-11 (p. 72); “Many holy books reveal his conduct and his holy 
life, and also the History of the English which King Alfred translated from Latin into 
English. That book speaks clearly enough about this holy man. Now I want to narrate 
something briefly about him, because that book is not known to you all, though it is 
turned into English.’ 

* CHIL.21, lines 176-80 (p. 205); “Also the holy pope Gregory wrote in the Book of 
Dialogues how greatly the holy mass benefited many. That book is turned into English; 
in it anyone who wishes to read over it can hear abundantly about this topic.’ 
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with it. There is an echo of a single sentence from the Pastoral Care 
in one of his homilies’? and echoes from its preface in the preface to 
his own Grammar, to be discussed below, but he makes no reference 
to the work itself or its author at either point. He made heavy use of 
the Old English Boethius, also to be discussed below, but does not 
acknowledge the debt. It seems on the whole likely that he knew this 
work to be attributed to Alfred, and therefore had it in mind when he 
mentioned Alfred's works in his preface to the first series of Catholic 
Homilies, since /Ethelweard's Chronicle cited it as his one example of a 
translation by the king, but we cannot be certain of this. Both the extant 
manuscripts carry (or carried) a preface attributing it to the king, but 
there is some uncertainty about whether the prose version (which is 
the one he used) originally had such a preface. Nicholas Trevet, who 
used the prosimetrical version around the year 1300, knew it as a work 
of King Alfred's? but the references in early book-lists, at Exeter and 
Christ Church Canterbury, do not attribute it to the king. There is a 
clear debt to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in Ælfrics Grammar,” but if 
he was familiar with a current copy kept at Winchester there would be 
nothing to suggest it was Alfredian work, and it is not of course primar- 
ily a translation, which is what he refers to in his preface. There is no 
evidence that he knew of the Soliloquies or the translation of the psalms 
or the Orosius. We are left with the fact that he knew, or knew of, five 
of the works that we nowadays call Alfredian, but only two of these are 
currently attributed to the king himself, and the only one that we can 
be sure he considered to be by Alfred is one that is not, the Bede. 
Worse still, none of the texts traditionally associated with Alfred 
seem particularly relevant to the context of /Elfric's preface. He was 
providing a collection of sermons, and lamented the absence of such 
teaching ( godspellican lare) in English, apart from the books translated 
by King Alfred. If we interpret godspellican loosely as ‘biblical’, the 
psalm translation might just claim to fit, though its brief introductions 


? CH 1L28, lines 106-9 (p. 252); cf. King Alfred's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 39, lines 
16-18. First noted in Godden, ‘Ælfric and the Vernacular Prose Tradition’, p. 103. 

* For detailed discussion of the problems of the preface see Griffiths, Alfred's Metres 
of Boethius, pp. 39-42; Bately, "Ihe Alfredian Canon’, pp. 112-14; Godden, ‘Did King 
Alfred Write Anything?" pp. 16-17. 

? See Donaghey, "Nicholas Trevet's Use of King Alfred’. 

? The examples of patronymics in the Grammar at p. 15, lines 1-4, ‘Pending’ and 
*Cwicelming evidently derive from annal 661. (I owe the reference to Professor Ron 
Buckalew.) 
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might not have been enough to escape the worries about unmediated 
biblical translation which ZElfric voiced in his Preface to Genesis. Argu- 
ably, the Pastoral Care is so packed with biblical quotation and exegesis 
that it would count as 'gospel teaching' too. There is also a little mate- 
rial derived from the Bible in the wholly original third book of the Old 
English Soliloquies, but as we will see this is highly heterodox material. 
In practice, Ælfric covered a much wider range of material and sources 
in his Catholic Homilies than his prefatory remarks might imply, using 
material from the Latin Dialogues and Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica in 
his Catholic Homilies, and material from the Old English Boethius in 
his later works, and so it might have been legitimate for him to think 
of the Old English versions of these as fulfilling the same kind of needs 
as his own collection, though they are not strictly covered by the term 
godspellican lare. But there is also the intriguing possibility that he was 
thinking of other texts, possibly unknown to us, that were rightly or 
wrongly attributed to Alfred by his time. His attribution of the Bede to 
Alfred, and ZEthelweard's reference to an ‘unknown number of books’ 
translated by the king, suggest that there was already a vigorous tradi- 
tion of misattribution by Alfric’s time (or at least, of attributions that 
differ from our own). 


*PREFATORY' REMARKS 


It is perhaps time to turn back to the preface in which Ælfric first men- 
tioned the Alfredian precedent, and see what sense we can make of it. 
He says nothing there about the motives for the Alfredian work, or its 
context, but a familiarity with the famous account which prefaced the 
Pastoral Care is suggested by /Elfric's preface to his Grammar: 


Is nu for ði godes beowum and mynstermannum georne to warnigenne, 
peet seo halige lar on urum dagum ne acolige oððe ateorige, swaswa hit 
wes gedon on Angelcynne nu for anum feawum gearum, swa bet nan 
englisc preost ne cude dihtan oóóe asmeagean anne pistol on leden, oópeet 
Dunstan arcebisceop and Adelwold bisceop eft pa lare on munuclifum 
areerdon."” 


" Grammar, p. 3, lines 9-16; ‘It is then right for God's ministers and monks to take 
great care that divine learning does not cool off or fade in our time, as happened in 
England a few years ago, with the result that no English cleric knew how to compose 
or interpret a letter in Latin, until Archbishop Dunstan and Bishop Athelwold restored 
scholarship again in the monasteries’. 
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There is an obvious echo here of Alfred's lament about the inability of 
priests in Alfred's time to translate a letter in Latin or read the service 
books: 


Swe clene hio wees odfeallenu on Angelcynne ðæt swide feawa weeron 
behionan Humbre ðe hiora deninga cuden understondan on Englisc, 
oóóe furóum an zrendgewrit of Laedene on Englisc areccean; & ic wene 
dette noht monige begiondan Humbre nzren. Swe feawa hiora weron 
ðæt ic furóum anne anlepne ne meg gedencean besudan Temese da da 
ic to rice feng.” 


Evidently, 4lfric’s view was that the parlous state of clerical Latinity 
described by Alfred as a feature of the 870s (when Alfred came to the 
throne) continued, and indeed worsened (‘nan englisc preost’), until 
the 970s, when the monastic reform began. 

Alfred’s preface has become a central text in discussions of Anglo- 
Saxon translation theory,? but what is perhaps most striking about 
Alfred's argument, especially in contrast to /Elfric's, is the apparent 
unconsciousness of any negative aspects of his programme. He recog- 
nizes that scholars in the past may have resisted translation out of fear 
that it would remove the incentive to learn Latin: 


Hie ne wendon ðætte zefre menn sceolden swe reccelease weordan & sio 
lar swee oófeallan; for dere wilnunga hie hit forleton, & woldon ðæt her 
dy mara wisdom on londe were dy we ma gedeoda cuóon." 


But he does not raise it as an objection to his own plans, and his off- 
hand remark about teaching Latin suggests a lack of concern about the 
need to restore Latinity in his kingdom." He acknowledges in passing 
that his translation of the Pastoral Care is subject to the limits of his 


? Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 3, lines 13-18; ‘It [knowledge] had so completely 
declined in England that there were very few on this side of the Humber who could 
understand their services in English, or even render a letter from Latin into English; 
and I think that there were not many beyond the Humber. There were so few of them 
that I cannot think of even one to the south of the Thames when I became king.’ The 
echo is noted by Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 153. 

5 See Stanton, The Culture of Translation, esp. ch. 2; K. Davis, "Ihe Performance of 
Translation Theory’; and Gretsch, ‘Ælfric, Language and Winchester’, above, p. 118. 

^ Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 5, lines 22-5; "They did not think that people would ever 
become so careless and knowledge so decline; they deliberately neglected it [translation], 
and wanted there to be more wisdom in the country the more languages we knew.’ 

5 Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 7, lines 13-15: lære mon siddan furóur on Ledengedi- 
ode 6a de mon furóor læran wille & to hieran hade don wille’, ‘Let one teach further 
in Latin those whom one wishes to teach further and wishes to raise to higher rank’; 
see Godden, ‘King Alfred's Preface’. 
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own understanding, and that it is sometimes sense for sense, but says 
nothing of the obvious problems of trying to capture the meaning of 
old texts in a different world and different language, or the risks of 
misrepresenting the works of the past through the inadequacies of the 
translators. Indeed, several of the works that claim his authorship or 
an association with him, notably the Boethius, Soliloquies and Orosius, 
show remarkable freedom in supplementing and changing the origi- 
nals. And he shows no awareness of the standard medieval and early 
modern concern that translating theological and scientific works into 
the vernacular laid them open to untutored readers who might read in 
the wrong spirit and use them to dangerous ends, or of the risk that 
translators might themselves make available books of doubtful veracity 
or wisdom. And though the king made great efforts to organize the 
copying and circulation of vernacular texts, none of the prefaces hints 
at the problems of controlling and supervising the process of copying 
to guard against the inattention of scribes. 

For Ælfric, the battery of dangers involved in the use of the vernacu- 
lar was evidently much more apparent. He comments in his preface to 
the First Series of Catholic Homilies on the heretical or foolish works 
available in English and putting simple readers at risk, and mentions 
several times subsequently examples of such dangerous writings. The 
problems of trying to capture the precise sense and form of the Bible 
in English, and the perils of misinterpretation by untutored readers, are 
emphasized in his Preface to Genesis. The risks of declining Latinity, and 
the dangers posed by half-learned clerics, are emphasized both there 
and in the preface to the Grammar. And the problem of corruption 
of texts by incompetent scribes is mentioned in several prefaces. For 
Ælfric, the whole process of writing in the vernacular was full of risks, 
and his own involvement in it was justified only by the view that the 
alternatives were worse—leaving the laity to the mercy of dangerous 
books in English or ill-educated clerics with poor Latin and less sense. 
Is this a personal difference between Ælfric and Alfred, a difference 
between their immediate circles, or a reflection of real historical and 
cultural changes? Most of the concerns expressed by Ælfric can hardly 
have been affected by changes in circumstances since Alfred's time. 
Copying can hardly have been more reliable in Alfred's time, and the 
problems of rendering the Bible and of mistranslation had been known 
since Jerome's time.'^ Poor standards of Latinity, and the problems 


16 See Griffith, ‘Ælfrics Preface to Genesis’ and ‘Ælfrics Use of his Sources’. 
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occasioned by it, were as much in evidence to Alfred as to Ælfric, and 
probably more urgent. The risks of heterodox interpretation and misuse 
of vernacular texts by ill-educated clerics or simple laity can hardly 
have been less pressing in Alfred's time, given the general conditions, 
the ignorance of the clergy and the difficulty of exercising control over 
bishops, clerics and churches, especially beyond the immediate borders 
of his kingdom. What may have been different in Alfred's time was that 
expectations, and hence awareness of risk, were lower. Letters from the 
pope and from Fulk of Rheims claim that Alfredian England was known 
for its corruption and lax practices in religious matters." 

The major difference was perhaps the nature of the vernacular books 
in circulation and the degree of central control over their availability. 
In Alfric’s case, his reference to dangerous English texts in the preface 
seems to reflect genuine concerns with specific works in mind, since 
he elsewhere specifies dwollican books in Latin and English on the 
Assumption of the Virgin: 


Sind swa ðeah gyt ða dwollican bec eegóer ge on leden. ge on englisc. and 
hi reedaó ungerade menn. 


He also mentions heretical views on such topics as the Visio Pauli and 
the intervention of the Virgin at the Last Judgement, both of which 
were current in Old English texts." As a mere monk and priest in a 
small and peripheral monastery, he was in no position to control or 
censor what was in circulation, and could only exhort through his own 
writings. His links with leading laymen such as Æthelweard and with 
bishops and archbishops must have given him some influence, but it 
is far from certain that others shared his misgivings about the dangers 
of other vernacular works. As Mary Clayton has shown,” JElfric's own 
alma mater, Winchester, was a hotbed of Marian devotion and apoc- 
rypha, of just the kind that he so strenuously opposed. 

Alfred and his favoured bishops no doubt had much more control 
over the resources available for making and circulating books within 
Wessex and, in the context of a general destruction of libraries and 


7 See EHD I, trans. Whitelock, pp. 881-7. 

55 CH I1.29, lines 125-6 (p. 259); “Yet those heretical books are still around both in 
Latin and in English and misguided people read them’. 

CH II.20, lines 1-16 (p. 190); II.39, lines 184-94 (p. 333). 

? Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary, pp. 263-5. 
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dearth of resources, might well have felt confident of being able to 
monitor the nature of the books available in the vernacular, and even 
the way in which they were read. The king's requirement that the copies 
of the Pastoral Care should remain within the minsters to which they 
were sent, unless they were being copied or in the personal possession 
of the bishop, indicates that he had the means at least of controlling 
access. The one hint he gives of the existence of a wider range of ver- 
nacular books in his time is his remark that ‘many could read English 
writing’ (“monige cudon Englisc gewrit areedan’).”' If so, what had they 
been reading? Were there after all books outside the control of the 
king and his bishops? And if there were, why were they not concerned 
about them? One kind of book known to be in existence were books of 
English poetry, judging from Asser's story of Alfred's mother reading 
from one when he was a child (and even if the story is apocryphal, it 
assumes the possibility of such a book), and Cynewulf's very literate 
poems, which seem to anticipate readers who could see his acrostic 
signature in runes on the page.” The other kind of writing known to 
exist were legal documents, including the law-codes of /Ethelbert, and 
land-charters. Perhaps neither were felt to be in any way dangerous to 
readers by Alfred and his advisers. Though early poetry might dabble in 
apocryphal legends of the kind that Ælfric rejected (the poem Andreas 
tells a quite different and much more lurid story of St Andrew than 
the account which Ælfric gives) and tell the stories of heathen heroes 
that Alcuin had deplored, it may have been felt by the king and his 
bishops that lively accounts in verse would not be taken as seriously 
by the laity or by half-educated clerics as more sober accounts in prose 
would be. It would be a nice irony if a major effect of Alfred's pro- 
gramme was to set a precedent for all kinds of vernacular translation 
which then made the activity itself highly dangerous. But we should 
perhaps acknowledge that the Alfredian circle did not have the same 
sensitivities about orthodox teaching and practice as Ælfric. The point is 
underlined by the fact that one of the Latin works which claims to have 
been translated by Alfred, Boethius' De consolatione philosophiae, was 
itself seen by contemporaries as a heterodox work with some extremely 


? Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 7, lines 16-17. 

? Asser also claims that illiterate officials who couldn't learn to read were required 
by the king to get their literate kinsmen or servants to read English books (‘libros 
Saxonicos’) to them night and day; see Asser’s Life of King Alfred, ed. Stevenson, ch. 
106. This predates Alfred's own programme but there may be no truth in it. 
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questionable antique ideas about the nature of the universe and the 
soul.? And the addition of much rather heterodox new material to the 
Soliloquies, while claiming it to be the work of Augustine, shows a rather 
cavalier approach to scholarly authority. The very different attitude of 
Ælfric towards the vernacular was partly due to the vigorous growth 
of unorthodox writing in English that was no doubt encouraged by the 
Alfredian initiative, but it also reflects the fact that his own views of 
orthodoxy were more rigorous than those of the Alfredian world, and 
to some extent those of his own world. 


ANXIETY AND DISAGREEMENT: 
ÆLFRIC READING THE BOETHIUS AND OTHER ALFREDIAN WORKS 


Ælfrics uses of the Pastoral Care, the Bede and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle indicate a writer so familiar with them that passages or sen- 
tences came easily to mind without thinking. It is, however, the more 
extensive use of the Old English Boethius that gives us a real insight into 
his views, and the differences between his writing and that attributed 
to the king. Extensive adaptations of the Old English Boethius occur 
in two of the pieces by Ælfric that are included in his Lives of Saints 
collection, 1 and 17.” The first part of these gives a general account of 
God, the doctrine of the Trinity, and the place of man in the chain of 
being, before moving on to a more extensive account of the human 
soul and its nature, based ultimately on Alcuin's De animae ratione 
but using ZElfric's earlier Latin adaptation of that text. In that first part 
an eloquent 25-line passage on the nature of God and his creation, 
interrupted by a few lines on the Trinity, is a close rewriting of three 
passages from near the end of the Old English Boethius.” I give the 
whole passage from Ælfric, with one short omission: 


Dreo bing synd on middanearde. an is hwilwendlic . be hefd ægðer ge 
ordfrumman ge ende . bet synd nytenu . and ealle sawullease bing be 
ongunnan pa pa hi god gesceop . and æft gezendiaó and to nahte gewuróap. 
Oder ping is ece . swa beet hit haefó ordfruman . and næfð nenne ende. 
beet synd ænglas and manna saula . be ongunnen ða pa hi god gesceop . 


? See for instance Marenbon, Boethius, pp. 173-4; glosses in manuscripts of the text 
from the ninth century onwards often comment on the problem. 

*4 LS 1 (Nativitas Domini) and 17 (De auguriis). 

3 First identified by Bolton, "Ihe Alfredian Boethius in Ælfric. 
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ac hi ne geendiaó nzefre. Dridde ping is ece . swa bet hit næfð nador ne 
ordfruman ne ende . beet is se ana eelmihtiga god on prynnesse . and on 
annysse . eefre wuniende unasmeagendlic. and unaseecgendlic. [...] Paes 
an scyppend wat ealle þing . and gesihó ge beet gedon is . ge bet be nu 
is . ge bet de toweard is . ne he nan ping ne forgit . ne him nan ping 
eetfleon ne meg. Ne ondret he him nanes pinges . forðan be he næfð 
nenne riccran . ne furdon nanne him gelicne. Symble he bið gyfende . and 
he ne wanaó swabeh nan ping his . ne him nanes pinges nis neodpearf. 
Symble he bid zlmihtig god . forðan de he symble wyle god . and neefre 
nan yfel . ac he hataó pa yfelwyrcendan . and pa unrihtwisan. Da gesceafta 
be bass an scyppend gesceop synden meenigfealde . and mislices hiwes . 
and ungelice faraó. Sume sindon ungesewenlice gastas . butan lichoman 
swa swa synd znglas on heofonum. Sume syndan creopende on eoróan . 
mid eallum lichoman . swa swa wurmas doó. Sume gaó on twam fotum . 
sume on feower fotum. Sume fleoó mid fyderum . sume on flodum 
swimmaó . and hi ealle swapaeh alotene beoó to bare eoróan weard . 
and pider wilniaó . odde pes þe him lyst . oóóe bees be hi beburfon . ac 
se man ana geo uprihte . beet getacnaó . pet he sceall ma beencan upp . 
bonne nyóer . þelæs be beet mod sy neoder. bonne se lichoma and he 
sceal smeagen embe beet æce lif . be he to gesceapen wes . swióor bonne 
embe pa eorólican ping . swa swa his wæstm him gebicnaó.?* 


The passages from the Old English Boethius are as follows: 


Wast bu bet prio bing sindon on bis middangearde? An is hwilendlic pzet 
heefd eegber ge fruman ge ende, and nat beah nanwuht bees ðe hwilendlic 
is nauder ne his fruman ne his ende. Oder ping is ece bet hæfð fruman 
and naefó neenne ende, and wat hwonne hit onginó and wat beet hit neefre 


?* LS 1, lines 25-61 (I, 12-14); “There are three things in this world. One is transitory, 
having both a beginning and an end; such are animals and all soul-less things which 
began when God created them and then end and come to nothing. The second thing is 
everlasting, so that it has a beginning and has no end; such are angels and human souls, 
which began when God created them but will never end. The third thing is everlasting 
so that it has neither beginning nor end; that is the one almighty God in three and 
one, always existing unimaginably and inexpressibly. [...] This one Creator knows all 
things and sees both what has been, and what now exists and what is to come, and he 
forgets nothing and nothing can escape him. He fears nothing because he has no one 
greater than him or like him. He is always giving and he does not lessen anything of 
his, and he has no need of anything. Always he is almighty God, because he always wills 
good and no evil, but he hates the evildoers and the unjust. The creatures which this 
one Creator created are of many kinds and various shapes and move in different ways. 
Some are invisible spirits without body, such as angels in heaven. Some are creeping 
on the ground with their whole body, as snakes do. Some walk on two feet, some on 
four. Some fly with wings, some swim in the sea, and they are all turned towards the 
ground and seek there what they like or what they need; but man alone walks upright, 
which signifies that he ought to turn his thoughts upwards rather than down, lest the 
mind be lower than the body, and he must think about the eternal life for which he 
was created rather than about the earthly things, as his stature indicates.’ 
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ne geendaó, beet sint englas and monna sawla. Dridde ping is ece buton 
ende and buton anginne, beet is God. [...] Ac him is eall andweard, ge 
peette ær wees ge bette nu is ge bette aefter us bid; eall hit is him and- 
weard. Ne wexó his wela na, ne eac neefre ne wanaó. Ne ofman he nefre 
nanwuht forpam neefre nauht he ne forgeat. Ne secó he nanwuht ne ne 
smeaó forpam he hit wat eall. Ne secó he nanwuht forpam he nanwuht 
ne forleas. Ne eht he nanre wuhte forpi hine nanwuht ne meg flion. Ne 
ondret he nanwuht forbam he næfð nenne ricran, ne furbum nanne 
gelican. Simle he bid gifende and ne wanaó hys nefre nauht. Simle he 
bid zelmihtig forpam he simle wile god and nefre nan yfel. Nis him nanes 
pinges nedbearf. [...] Hwæt bu miht ongitan bet manig wyht is mistlice 
ferende geond eorpan and sint swióe ungelices hiwes and ungelice faraó. 
Sume licgaó mid eallon lichoman on eorpan and swa snicende faraó beet 
him nauper ne fet ne fideras ne fultumaó. And sume bid twiofete, sume 
fiowerfete, sume fleogende, and ealle beah bioó ofdune healde wid pare 
eordan, and pider willniaó oóóe bes pe hi lyst oóóe þæs be hi bepurfon. 
Ac se mann ana geb uprihte; bat tacnad pet he sceal ma pencan up 
bonne nyéer, pi læs beet mod sie niodoror bonne de lichoma." 


The first two of these passages are essentially independent writing in the 
Old English Boethius, owing little to the Latin text, though reflecting 
its general concerns with the distinction between God and his creation, 
eternity and perpetuity; the third is a free adaptation of Book 5 Metre 
5 on the different orders of creation. Why did Ælfric use the Old Eng- 
lish Boethius for this discussion rather than his own ample knowledge 
and facility? Was it for its ideas, or its expression, or a combination of 


? The Old English Boethius, ed. Godden and Irvine, B 42.13-19, 26-35, 41.164-72; 
‘Do you know that there are three things in this world? One is transitory, that has both 
beginning and end, and yet nothing that is transitory knows either its beginning or its 
end. The second thing is eternal, that has beginning and has no end, and knows when 
it begins and knows that it will never end, those are angels and the souls of men. The 
third thing is eternal without end and without beginning, that is God. [...] But for him 
everything is present, both that which was before and that which now is and that which 
is after us; it is all present to him. His wealth does not grow at all, and also never wanes. 
He never remembers anything because he never forgot anything. He seeks nothing nor 
ponders, for he knows it all. He seeks nothing because he lost nothing. He pursues 
nothing because nothing can flee him. He fears nothing because he has no-one more 
powerful than him, nor even any like him. He is always giving and his possessions 
never wane. He is always almighty because he always desires good and never any evil. 
He has no need of anything. [...] Lo you can perceive that many a creature moves vari- 
ously over earth and they are of very varied shape and move in different ways. Some 
lie with their whole body on the earth and go creeping so that neither feet nor wings 
support them. And some are two-footed, some four-footed, some flying, and yet all are 
inclined downwards towards the earth, and seek there what they desire or what they 
need. But man alone walks upright; that signifies that he ought to direct his thoughts 
more upwards than downwards, lest the mind be lower than the body.’ 
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the two? In favour of the former is the fact that, since the Old English 
text is not following the Latin text for the first two passages, it could 
be said to provide ideas, or at least formulations of traditional thought, 
that were not readily available in other sources known to Ælfric; and 
though the third passage is more closely modelled on a Latin metre, we 
have no evidence that Ælfric actually knew or had access to the Latin 
text. In favour of the latter is the fact that this is a section of unusual 
eloquence in the Old English Boethius, one of the finest pieces of writing 
in the whole work, and it is closely imitated here by Ælfric. We might 
perhaps think of both aspects playing a part in his decision to use it: 
it formulated ideas that he could not easily find so cogently organized 
elsewhere, but the eloquence of the style led him to use it little changed 
rather than rewriting as he did elsewhere. But the Lives of Saints pas- 
sage was evidently only the beginning of /Elfric's interest in this section 
of the Boethius. At some later point he evidently decided to create a 
Latin version of his text, by translating the first part and combining it 
with his own Latin adaptation of Alcuin.” Thus the opening sentences 
quoted above from the Lives of Saints version, beginning “Dreo þing 
synd on middanearde’, reappear as follows: 


In creaturis sunt quaedam temporalia, quaedam aeterna. Temporalia uero 
sunt ut pecora, pisces, uolatilia, quae anima carent quae habent utrumque 
initium et finem; quae inceperunt quando creata sunt, et iterum morte 
finiantur et ad nichilum redigantur.” 


And later still he turned this Latin sermon back into English, indepen- 
dently of the original, so that the opening sentences appear thus: 


Nu beoó summe isceaftee purh God swa isceapene, 

baet heo habbeed angin, and eac ended 

and to nohte iwurðæþ, for bam pe heo nabbæð nane sawle. 
Heo beoó hwilwendlice, swa þæt heo beoó summe hwile. 
Peet beod nytene, and fisces and fugelas. 

Heo weron iscapene burh God, and heo iwurðæpþ to nohte.? 


238 For the history of the text see Godden, ‘Anglo-Saxons on the Mind’, pp. 271-98, 
esp. pp. 296-8. The Latin version occurs in MS Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliothéque 
Municipale 63, and was edited by Leinbaugh, ‘Liturgical Homilies’. 

? MS Boulogne 63, 14r; ‘Amongst created beings some are temporal, some eternal. 
Temporal beings are such as cattle, fish, birds, which lack souls; those have both a 
beginning and an end; they began when they were created and again end in death 
and return to nothing.’ 

3 Belfour 9, p. 82, lines 10-14; ‘Now some creatures are so created by God that they 
have a beginning and also they end and come to nothing, because they have no souls. 
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As the layout suggests, the original Old English text was in Alfric’s 
earlier plain prose style, but this final formulation uses his rhythmi- 
cal, two-stress prose with alliteration. If he was attracted by the neatly 
structured triadic prose of the Old English Boethius at the outset, the 
passage ended up using his own quite distinct rhythmical style. This 
use of the Boethius provides an extraordinary snapshot of Old English 
prose styles in process. What it suggests is that the prose of the Old 
English Boethius was a real influence on ZElfric's style, and a model, 
but one that he was keen to develop further. 

Two points might be made about the difference of thinking between 
Ælfric and the earlier “Alfredian’ author here. On the latter's side, there 
is his fascination with hierarchies of knowledge and what is known by 
different orders of creation or in different modes of existence, which is 
a recurrent theme in the Old English Boethius and a central theme of 
the Old English Soliloquies. Hence his reference in this passage to the 
fact that temporal creatures know neither their beginning nor their end, 
whereas everlasting creatures, that is human souls and angels, know 
both. This aspect is ignored by Ælfric and seems not to have been an 
issue that much concerned him. On the other hand, he was almost 
obsessively concerned with a different distinction, that men had souls 
but animals and lesser creatures did not; hence his emphasis, in all three 
versions, on the fact that the first order of creatures lack souls (‘sawul- 
lease’, ‘quae anima carent ‘heo nabbaeó nane sawle’). The earlier author, 
by contrast, says nothing about that distinction here, and evidently saw 
no such distinction; elsewhere in the Old English Boethius he indicates 
an apparent belief that animals do have souls, of a sort.?! 

The other major use of the Old English Boethius is in /Elfric's ser- 
mon on auguries, Lives of Saints 17. This is a discussion of a variety of 
superstitious and (in ZElfric's view) heathen practices and beliefs, draw- 
ing in part on a Latin sermon of Caesarius of Arles (though attributed 
to Augustine by ZElfric, as generally in the period). But at the end it 
suddenly turns to a somewhat related issue, the fallacious belief that 
men's actions are governed by necessity. The 43-line argument that 
follows (lines 222-65) is drawn entirely from the Old English Boethius, 
cleverly adapting and weaving together passages from near the end of 


They are temporary, so that they exist for a certain time. Those are cattle and fish and 
birds. They were created by God and they come to nothing.’ 
?! Cf., for example, Godden and Irvine, B 34.249-53. 
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the text, a few pages before the passages used for the Nativitas piece. 
It begins by invoking the false belief in necessity and the injustice on 
God's part that this would imply: 


Nu secgad sume menn pet him sceole gelimpan 

swa swa him gesceapan wees . and geset eet fruman . 

and ne magon forbugan beet hi misfaran ne sceolan . 

Nu secge we to sodan . gif hit swa beon sceall 

baet hit is unnyt bebod de god bebead purh dauid . Declina a malo et 
fac bonum 

Buh fram yfle . and do god. And eft se apostol cwæð . 

swa man swyOor swincó for gode . swa he selran mede hæfð . 
Gif ælces mannes lif æfre sceola swa gan . 

baet he ne maege forbugan bysmorlice deeda . 

bonne bið unrihtlic pet ða unrihtwisan onfon 

eenigne witnunge for heora wohnysse.? 


This evidently adapts the words of the narrator and the reply of Wis- 
dom in the Boethius: 


We geheraó hwilum secgan beet hit scyle eall swa gewyrdan swa swa God 
eet fruman getiohhod hafde þæt hit ne mage nan mon awendan. [...] 
Ac ic pe secge, gif bet sod is bet ge secgaó, bet hit wees unnet gebod 
on godcundum bocum pet God bead paet mon scealde forlaetan yfel and 
don god, and eft se cwide be he cwaeó: swa mon ma swincó, swa mon 
maran mede onfehó. [...] Nu bincó me bet he do woh bonne he araó 
ba godan and eac bonne he witnaó pa yfelan, gif þæt sod is beet hit him 
swa gesceapen wees beet hi ne moston elles don.” 


Here Ælfric is writing from the outset in rhythmical prose, imposing 
a more measured tone to the energetic debate of the Boethian version, 


32 LS 17, lines 222-32 (I, 378-80); ‘Now some people say that it must turn out for 
them as it was shaped and established in the beginning, and they cannot avoid going 
wrong. Now I say for a fact that if it must be like that then what God commanded 
through David is a useless commandment: declina a malo et fac bonum, Turn from 
evil and do good. And again the apostle said, the more one toils for God, the more 
reward he will have. If each person's life must always proceed in such a way that he 
cannot avoid shameful acts, then it is unjust that the unrighteous should receive any 
punishment for their going astray.’ 

3 Godden and Irvine, B 41.41-3, 56-60, 43-6; ‘We sometimes hear it said that 
everything must happen as God had appointed in the beginning, so that no one can 
change it. [...] But I tell you, if what you men say is true, then it was a useless com- 
mandment that God decreed in divine books, that one should forsake evil and do 
good, and also the statement that he made: the more one toils, the more reward one 
will receive. [...] Now it seems to me that He does wrong when he favours the good 
and also when he punishes the wicked, if it is true that it was so appointed that they 
could not do anything different.' 
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though it is striking how close the earlier version can be to the charac- 
teristic rhythms of the later writer. Compare for instance 


ða be on eallum þingum wadaó on hiora agenne willan 
and efter hiora lichoman luste irnaó*! 


with ZElfric's 


and on eallum bingum wadaó on heora agenum willan, 
and on heora lustum heora lif aspendad.* 


The work of adaptation is very clear in the passages quoted above, 
and nicely underlines the difference between the two writers. The 
Old English Boethius, as usual, alludes to the biblical sayings without 
quite identifying them as biblical, perhaps to preserve the fiction that 
this is a dialogue between the philosopher Boethius and a Wisdom 
who represents classical philosophy rather than Christian doctrine. 
ZElfric, equally characteristically, names his authorities, as David and 
‘the apostle’ (though the verse attributed to ‘the apostle’ is not in fact 
firmly identifiable in the Bible). Equally characteristically, the Old Eng- 
lish Boethius creates a lively dialogue between the rebellious Boethius, 
protesting at God's injustice (“Nu bincd me peet he do woh’), and the 
personified Wisdom, while Ælfric mutes the tone of accusation against 
God (‘bonne bið unrihtlic’) and appropriates the words of Wisdom to 
his own authoritative voice (“Nu secge we to sodan’). The same pattern 
is evident in a passage a little later, on the analogy of a king wanting 
the service of free men as well as slaves. The Old English Boethius 
had written it in the form of a debate between Wisdom and the still 
questioning Boethius: 


Nu wundrie ic bes hwi he gepafige bet ða yfelan men habban pone 
frydom þæt hi magon don swa god swa yfel, swader swa hi willan, 
bonne he er wat beet hi yfel don willad. ba cwaeó he. Ic þe meg swide 
eade geandwyrdan pees spelles. Hu wolde be nu lician gif hwylc swide 
rice cyning were and nefde neenne fryne mon on eallon his rice, ac 
weron ealle beowe? ba cwed ic. Ne buhte hit me nauht rihtlic ne eac 
gerisenlic gif him sceoldan peowe men penigan. ba cweed he. Hweet weere 


* Godden and Irvine B 41.47-9; “Those who in all things follow their own will and 
run after their body's pleasure’. 

55 Ælfric, LS 17, lines 239-40 (I, 380); ‘And in all things follow their own will and 
spend their lives in their pleasures’. 
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ungecyndlicre gif God naefde on eallum his rice nane frige gesceaft under 
his anwalde?** 


Ælfric recasts it as a debate between a hypothetical ‘anyone’ and his 
own voice: 


Gif hwa nu wundrige hwi god wolde 

forgifan bam yfelum mannum agenne freodom . 

bone he wat on zr beet hi yfel don willaó . 

Nu cwede we beet hit ne gerist nanum ricum cynincge 
beet hi ealle beon beowe menn óe him penian sceolon . 
and on his anwealde ne beo furóon an frig man . 

Swa eac ne gedafnode bam elmihtigan drihtne 

beet on eallum his rice nære zenig gesceaft 

be nære on deowte bearle genyrwed.? 


The passage seems to have had some influence too on ZElfric's Old 
English preface to his collection, where he likens God and his saints 
to an earthly king needing an appropriate entourage. And the image 
was to recur in a passage added later in his life to one of his Catholic 
Homilies.” 

If the agreement in these passages suggests a real meeting of minds, 
what is left out by Ælfric can be equally striking. Between two passages 
that Ælfric uses in the passage cited above (B 41.43-9 and 41.56-60) 
comes Wisdom's explanation that this problem of reconciling fate and 
free will is an old conundrum that Cicero wrestled with: 


bis is sio ealde siofung be du longe siofodest, and manige eac er pe. Para 
was sum Marcus, oóre naman Tullius, priddan naman he was gehaten 


% Godden and Irvine, B 41.16-25; ‘Now I wonder why He allows the wicked to 
have the freedom to do good or evil as they wish, when He knows beforehand that 
they will do evil. Then he said: I can very easily answer that. How would you like it if 
there were a very powerful king and he had no free man in all his kingdom, but they 
were all slaves? 'Then I said: It would not seem right to me, or fitting, if slaves served 
him. Then he said. What would be more unnatural if God had in all his kingdom no 
free creature under his control? 

? LS 17, lines, 257-65 (I, 382); ‘If anyone now wonders why God would give the 
wicked their own freedom, when he knows in advance that they will do evil, then I 
say that it does not befit any powerful king that those who serve him should all be 
slaves, and there be no free man in all his dominion. So too it would not be proper 
for the almighty Lord that in all his kingdom there were no creature that was not 
constrained in servitude.’ 

8 LS, Old English Preface, lines 59-65 (I, 6). 

? CH I, Appendix B1, lines 3-6 (p. 533). 
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Cicero, be wees Romana heretoga. Se wes udwita, se wees swide abisgod 
mid bere ylcan spreece, ac he hi ne mihte bringan to nanum ende.“ 


For Ælfric, the whole sense of intellectual debate and there being a 
real difficulty is anathema. For the Alfredian author, the fact that he 
was engaging here with a debate that had earlier engaged Cicero and 
Aristotle was clearly important, and would have helped his readers to 
place the work in the context of pagan classical philosophy. If Cicero 
can be read here as an instance of its limitations, Wisdom soon goes 
on to cite approvingly the arguments of ‘my Aristotle’ on the nature 
of chance. For Ælfric, the connections with classical philosophy were 
at best an irrelevance. Elsewhere in his work he cites philosophers 
only as examples of the limitations and narrowness of non-Christian 
wisdom.*! 

More generally, despite the apparent agreement over free will here, 
there does seem to be a real difference between the two writers over 
the question of fate or wyrd/gewyrd. The position of the earlier writer is 
complex, as indeed is Boethius’, and the emphases and nuances at least 
vary in the course of the work. He often uses wyrd in a general sense 
to mean fortune or experience, good or bad, but there are also many 
passages which identify wyrd as a power operating in the world. One 
key and much cited passage seems at first sight to deny the concept 
and dismiss it as a delusion of the classical philosophers: 


Sume uówitan beah secgaó þæt sio wyrd wealde egder ge geszlda ge 
ungeszlda ælces monnes. Ic bonne secge, swa swa ealle cristene menn 
secgaó, þæt sio godcunde foretiohhung his wealde, næs sio wyrd.? 


But what Wisdom apparently means is not that wyrd is a delusion 
but that it is a delusion to suppose that it controls human fortunes 
independently, that it is an autonomous force. As he has asserted a 
little earlier, wyrd operates under the control of God, as the means by 
which he exerts his will: 


*' Godden and Irvine, B 41.50-4; “This is the old complaint that you have long 
lamented, and many also before you. One of them was Marcus, second name Tullius, he 
was called Cicero by his third name, who was a Roman consul. He was a philosopher, 
who was greatly occupied with that same issue, but he could not bring it to an end.’ 

^' See for instance the episode of the philosopher's disciples at CH 1.4, lines 45-173 
(pp. 207-12). 

2 Godden and Irvine, B 39.204-7; ‘Some philosophers however say that fate controls 
both the good fortune and the bad of every man. I then say, as all Christians say, that 
divine predestination controls it/him, not fate.’ 
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Sume ping bonne on pisse worulde sint underpied bere wyrde, sume 
hire nane wuht underpiede ne sint; ac sio wyrd and eall pa ping pe hire 
underpied sint sint underpied bam godcundan foreponce.? 


And even more strikingly, he insists that wyrd is itself made by God 
through the agency of angels, souls, stars and devils: 


Da wyrd he bonne wyrcó oóóe burh pa godan englas oóóe purh monna 
sawla oððe purh oderra gesceafta lif oóóe purh heofenes tungl oóóe purh 
para scuccena mislice lotwrencas, hwilum purh an bara, hwilum burh 
eall þa.“ 


His argument is apparently that human actions are to a large extent 
controlled by fate, through the agency of stars, angels, devils and other 
forces, but that fatalism is ameliorated, firstly by the fact that fate is 
an expression of God's will and purpose, and secondly by the fact that 
God leaves freedom for the human will, and possibly for some actions. 
For Ælfric, however, fate is simply a delusion: 


gewyrd nis nan þing buton leas wena [...]. ge habbaó nu gehyred. be bam 
leasan wenan be ydele menn gewyrd hataó.^ 


Equally delusory for Ælfric is the notion that stars have any influence 
on human life: 


Us is eac to witenne bet waeron sume gedwolmen. be cweedon peet elc 
man beo acenned. be steorrena gesetnyssum. and purh heora ymbrynum 
him wyrd gelimpe.*° 


If he was able, despite these major differences from the earlier writer, 
to use the Old English Boethius, it was because he evidently took some 
care to use those parts of the Old English Boethius that appeared to 
support his own strongly held views, while ignoring those parts, which 


5 Godden and Irvine, B 39.149-52; ‘Some things then in this world are subject to 
fate, some are not at all subject to it; but fate and all the things which are subject to it 
are subject to divine providence’. 

^ Godden and Irvine, B 39.144-7; “He then enacts fate either through the good 
angels or through men’s souls or through the life of other creatures or through heav- 
en’s stars or through the various wiles of the devils, sometimes through one of them, 
sometimes through all of them’. 

5 CH 17, lines 182, 199-200 (pp. 237, 238); ‘Fate is nothing but a false belief [...]. 
You have now heard about the false belief which useless people call fate.’ 

^5 CH L7, lines 116-18 (p. 235); “We should also know that there were some heretics 
who said that every person is born according to the decree of the stars and fate befalls 
them through their courses’. 
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are themselves quite central to the argument of the earlier work, that 
clearly conflicted. 

Another subject on which ZElfric evidently differed from the Alfre- 
dian texts was on the origin of the soul." The Old English Boethius 
reflects the Platonic view, articulated in the Latin text several times, 
that human souls existed from the beginning of time and individual 
souls are brought down from some heavenly home to be imprisoned 
in the body for the duration of the individual life, and then released 
to return to the original home.* This seems to be no accidental or 
unthinking copying of Boethian concepts insufficiently understood. 
The author's first reference to the idea comes at a point when the Latin 
text has nothing similar: 


ge ne gemunon ne eac ne ongitaó bone heofoncundon anweald and pone 
weoróscipe; se is eower agen and ponan ge coman.” 


The same idea is recurrent in the Old English Soliloquies: 


Acsa ğin agen mod for hwi hyt swa willen si and swa geornful to witanne 
peette ær wees, ær du acenned were, oóóe furóum pin yldra feeder geboren 
were; and æ acsa hyt eac for hwi hyt wite beet hym nu geandweard is and 
hyt zlce deege gesihó and gehyró; oððe hwy hyt wilnige to wittanne beet de 
efter us gewurdan sceal. bonne wene ic beet hyt wille be andweardan, gif 
hyt gesceadwis is, and cwaeóan beet hit forði wilnige þæt to witanne beet 
ær us wes, forði hit simle weere syddan god bone forman man gesceapen 
hafde; and hyt forði fundige wid pees be hyt ær were, beet to witanne beet 
hyt er wiste, beah hyt nu myd pare byróene pees lichaman gehefegod 
sio, bet hyt pet witan ne mage beet hyt ær wiste.” 


Ælfric was equally certain, obsessively so, of the opposing view, that 
each soul was newly created by God at the time of the conception of the 


* For a fuller discussion see Godden, ‘Anglo-Saxons on the Mind’. 

^5 It is stated or implied, for instance, at Godden and Irvine, B 35.24-36, 36.32-3, 
41.155-8. 

2 Godden and Irvine, B 16.5-6; 'You men do not remember or understand the 
heavenly power and honour; that is your own and from that you came’. 

* Konig Alfreds Bearbeitung der Soliloquien, ed. Endter, p. 63, line 24-p. 64, line 
3; 'Ask your own mind why it is so eager and desirous to know what was before you 
were born, or even your grandfather was born; and ask it also why it knows what is 
now present to it and what it sees and hears every day; or why it desires to know what 
must happen after us. Then I believe it will answer you and say, if it is intelligent, that 
it desires to know what was before us because it always existed since God made the 
first human being, and it yearns to go to what it was before, to know what it knew 
before, though it is now burdened with the weight of the body, so that it cannot know 
what it knew before.’ 
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individual body, and is insistent that alternative views such as Plato's are 
delusory; so insistent indeed that it seems likely that he was aware that 
such alternative views were familiar and in circulation in his time. This, 
for instance, is his comment in the homily on the Catholic Faith: 


Ne bid seo sawul nahwar wuniende eror ac god hi gescypó beerrihte. and 
beset on pam lichaman and leet hi habban agenne cyre.?! 


Another though rather less intellectual issue on which ZElfric differed 
from the Alfredian texts was over marriage, and especially the marriage 
of priests. That priests in full orders, what he called ‘mass-priests’ or 
meessepreostas, should not marry was axiomatic for /Elfric, and a point 
that he made frequently, especially in writings for the clergy but also in 
more general writings. This is one early formulation, from his Catholic 
Homilies II homily for Sexagesima: 


Witodlice dam oðrum pe æt godes weofode peniaó þæt is mzessepreostum. 
and diaconum. is eallunge forboden elc hemed; Preo hund biscopa. and 
eahtatyne gesetton done canon. bet nan mzssepreost oððe diacon on his 
wununge wifhades mann nebbe. buton hit sy his moder. oððe sweoster. 
oóóe fadu. oððe modrie; And gif he dearnunge oóóe eawunge wifes bruce. 
peet he his hades óolige.?? 


It seems to have been for him primarily a matter of the holiness and 
purity of the clerical office, rather than practicalities. But anyone reading 
the Pastoral Care would have found a very different view, urging the 
clergy to marry if they could not restrain their sexual desires, in order 
to avoid the greater sin of fornication: 


Eac sint to manienne ða Godes diowas ðæt hie ne wenen det hie butan 
ðæm demme stranges domes hi gemengan megen wid ða emtegan 
wifmen, da Paulus ðæt yfel dere forlegnesse swa manegum awiergdum 
leahtrum loh. [...] Forózem hi sint to manigenne, gif hie ða halwendan 
forhzfdnesse gehabban ne megen, & da scuras dere costunga adreogan 


* CH 1.20, lines 264-5 (p. 344); “The soul is not existing anywhere else previously, 
but God creates it at that point in time, and places it in the body, and lets it have free 
choice’. 

* CH IL6, lines 144-50 (p. 57); “Certainly, for the other clerics who serve at God's 
altar, that is masspriests and deacons, all sexual intercourse is wholly forbidden. Three 
hundred and eighteen bishops established the decree that no masspriest or deacon 
should have any female in his residence, unless it was his mother or sister or aunt. And 
if he secretly or openly enjoyed a woman, that he should lose his status.’ 
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ne megen, det hie wilnigen dere hyde des gesinscipes; forðæm hit is 
awriten det hit sie betere dat mon gehiewige donne he birne.? 


By Godes diowas the author here and elsewhere seems to denote the 
clergy. The corresponding passage in the Latin text does not refer to 
the clergy at all, but only to the caelibes, by which Gregory appears to 
mean simply the unmarried, and probably the unmarried laity. It is of 
course possible that the Old English author was thinking of the lower 
clergy, a class for whom Ælfric reluctantly acknowledged that marriage 
was permitted, but the work is intended for bishops in the first instance 
and there is nothing in the text to suggest a distinction. The issue crops 
up again, in an unlikely context, in the Old English Soliloquies, where 
the question of Augustine's possible marriage comes up. In the Latin 
text the character Augustine speaks as a philosopher or sapiens, and 
although he acknowledges the argument that such a man ought to 
endeavour to produce children, he is adamant that the disturbance to 
the intellectual life that a wife would cause has led him to set his face 
against the idea. In the Old English text he seems to speak as a servant 
of God and apparently as a priest: 


Foróam me ne pincd nawiht wyrse bam de god beowian wile bonne wyf 
to hebbenne, beh hwa cwæðe pet hyt si betere to habbenne for bearna 
gestreone. Ic cweede beah beet hyt si preostum betere næbbe donne habbe. 
Forói ic hogode beet ic scolde nan habban, forði ic wolde beon pi freora 
gode to beowianne.™ 


If there is somewhat more opposition here to the marriage of priests, 
it is presented as a matter of individual choice, with none of the moral 
certainty and prescription of Ælfric. That the Alfredian church was 
comparatively lax on such matters is evident from a letter written to 
Alfred by bishop Fulk of Rheims, remarking on the perverse opinion 


5 Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 401, lines 22-34; "Ihe servants of God are also to 
be admonished not to think that they can associate with unmarried women without 
the injury of severe damnation, since Paul denounced the evil of fornication among 
so many accursed vices. [...] Therefore they are to be admonished, if they cannot 
preserve salutary continence, and cannot endure the storms of temptation, to desire 
the harbour of wedlock; for it is written that it is better to marry than to burn' (trans. 
Sweet, p. 400). 

* Ed. Endter, p. 37, lines 2-7; ‘For it seems to me that there is nothing worse, for 
someone who wants to serve God, than to have a wife, though someone might say 
that it is better to have one in order to have children. I say that it is better for priests 
not to have one than to have one. I decided not to have one, because I wanted to be 
the freer to serve God.’ 
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current among the English that 'seemed to permit bishops and priests 
to have women living near them'.? 

If Ælfric knew the Old English Soliloquies he would have found more 
to worry him. The third book, which is entirely the work of the Old 
English author and owes nothing to Augustine's Soliloquia, has some 
remarkably unusual and heterodox views on life after death and the 
knowledge available to the departed.” One particularly striking view 
is that the souls of the wicked have full knowledge of what goes on 
amongst the living and the dead (a view derivable from the Dives and 
Lazarus story, though usually challenged by commentators): 


Nu we magon gehyran bet egder ge ða goodan forógefaranan ge ba 
yfelan witon eall pzt is on pisse weorulde and gewyró, and eac on ba 
weorulde be hi on beoó.* 


Ælfric had a quite different view: 


Pa halgan sawla geseoó swutollice ealle ding, ac ða arleasan sawla de on 
suslum wuniaó ne magon gewitan hweet gewyró mid us." 


CONCLUSIONS 


We are then left with something of a puzzle about Ælfrics apparently 
approving references to the translations by King Alfred. The king's 
initiative in fostering and lending his authority to the translation of 
religious, historical and philosophical texts into the vernacular had 
apparently created a dangerous situation in which heretical doctrines 
and misleading narratives were being circulated among, and read by, the 
laity and the less learned clerics. The king's account of his reasons for 
the initiative, and his attitudes to the work, betrayed no consciousness 
of the risks which Ælfric was only too aware of. And what is more, the 
texts which had come to be associated with the king themselves included 
a number of teachings which Ælfric hotly opposed and criticized, as 
well as, in the case of the Boethius and Soliloquies, a method of expres- 


55 Trans. Whitelock, EHD I, 887. 

5 See Godden, “Text and Eschatology’. 

%” Ed. Endter, p. 68, lines 26-8; ‘Now we can hear that both the good departed and the 
evil know all that is in this world and will be, and also in the world that they are in’. 

58 Pope 11, lines 268-70 (p. 429); “The holy souls see clearly all things, but the wicked 
souls who live in torment cannot know what happens among us’. 
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sion (the dramatic dialogue) which could easily mislead the uninitiated. 
However much his list of works translated by the king might differ from 
the current list, that cannot explain the puzzle, since there were unac- 
ceptable doctrines in both the Pastoral Care and the Boethius, and he is 
unlikely to have been unaware of their attribution, or of the presence of 
such doctrines in at least the Boethius. There is perhaps a parallel here 
with /Elfric's comments on Latin sources and authorities. In the Latin 
part of his first preface he claims to have followed the interpretations 
of Augustine of Hippo, Jerome, Gregory, Bede, Smaragdus and Haymo, 
whose authority, he says, is willingly accepted by all orthodox believ- 
ers,? and he often cites them separately again in individual texts. These 
are contrasted with the nameless writers of unauthorized texts whom 
he several times mentions and repudiates. But the distinction was in 
practice not as simple as that: there were places where he silently took 
issue with the named authorities, or differed from their views, as well as 
problems of attribution.9 The same point possibly applies to vernacular 
works. In the English part of his preface he cites approvingly the works 
wisely (snoterlice) translated by King Alfred, and there is an evident 
contrast with the nameless heretical writers in the vernacular and their 
texts who are mentioned in the preface and elsewhere. But as with the 
Latin authorities, there would be places where the Alfredian works were 
far from safe in his view. There was perhaps the same need to appeal to 
precedent and claim authority for the use of the vernacular as for the 
content of the homilies, even though the authorities were not themselves 
wholly reliable. The difference, though, is that few of his readers would 
find the dangerous passages in Augustine's works, whereas they might 
easily find the dangerous passages in the Old English translations of 
Boethius and Augustine. 

Equally, Ælfric’s views on non-Alfredian writings in the vernacular 
were not always as dismissive as the opening preface suggests, or as 
distinct from his comments on the Alfredian ones. His comments on the 
Old English Bede and the Old English Dialogues both refer the interested 
reader to the fuller accounts available in those works, though in fact the 
Old English Bede's account of Gregory's life and works is much shorter 
than Ælfrics (it is the account of the mission to England which makes 


5 CH I, Latin Preface, lines 14-17 (p. 173). 
$' See Godden, Commentary, pp. xxxviii-xl. 
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it fuller). But his reference to the anonymous English account of the 
passion of St Peter and St Paul is very similar in form: 


We wyllaó æfter pysum godspelle eow gereccan þæra apostola drohtnunga. 
and geendunge mid scortre race. for pan de heora browung is gehweer 
on engliscum gereorde fullice geendebyrd.*! 


This would appear to be an account similar to that found in the Blickling 
Homilies,” though again that particular one is shorter than Alfric’s. The 
remarks seem to treat the Old English Bede, the Old English Dialogues 
and the Blickling homily in very similar terms. Particularly striking is 
his curious comment on the life of St Thomas, which might elucidate 
the situation with Alfredian texts: 


Thomes órowunge we forlztaó unawritene. for dan de heo wes gefyrn 
awend. of ledene on englisc on leoówison. ac swa ðeah se wisa Augustinus 
sæde on sumore his trahtnunge. pet an ding were ungeleaflic on dere 
race geset. beet is be dam byrle be done apostol earplette. and be dam 
hunde ðe his hand eft inn aber; Be dam cweed augustinus. pis rædað 
mid micelre gecneordnysse 6a de wrace lufiaó. ac us is alyfed be disum to 
twynienne. beet se apostol wolde gewrecan. swa welhreawlice his teonan; 
For óyssere twynunge nolde we hreppan his órowunge; Heo is swa deah 
eall full geleaflic. buton dam anum pe augustinus wiósaecó.^ 


The claim that he has left out St Thomas because there is already an 
English poem on his passion seems to be a virtual recommendation to 
readers to consult it, but he immediately goes on to cite an objectional 
episode identified by St Augustine. This strictly applies to the traditional 
Latin narrative, but by extension seems to apply potentially to the poem 
as well, while the final assurance that the narrative is otherwise all fully 
credible seems to apply to both the Latin narrative and the English 
poem. In other words, Ælfric is recommending the poem while pointing 


$ CH 1.26, lines 98-100 (p. 391); ‘After this gospel I want to give an account of 
the apostles' passion and death, in brief since their passion is everywhere fully set out 
in English". 

$ The Blickling Homilies, ed. Morris, pp. 170-93. 

$ CH II, Excusatio Dictantis, lines 7-17 (p. 298); ‘I omit the passion of Thomas 
because it was translated long ago from Latin to English in verse. But the wise Augustine 
said in one of his expositions that one thing in that narrative was not to be believed, 
that is the passage about the servant who smacked the apostle's ear and about the dog 
which carried his hand back in. Augustine said about this: “Those who love vengeance 
read this with great interest, but it is permitted to us to doubt that the apostle would 
avenge so cruelly his insult." Because of this doubt I would not touch his passion. It is 
however all fully believable apart from the one bit that Augustine rejects.’ 
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out that it contains an episode which assumes an unacceptable doctrine, 
of petty vengeance, and cannot therefore be accepted. Not all non-Alfre- 
dian works were beyond the pale, it seems, and some toleration had to 
be allowed for an element of gedwyld. His position on Alfredian works 
may well have been the same. The Alfredian initiative had created a 
body of texts in the vernacular and a demand for them. They were not 
entirely orthodox or sound on matters of philosophy or doctrine, but 
Ælfric evidently could not expect to deter people from reading them, 
and confined himself to repeatedly asserting the truth as he saw it on 
the topics on which they were unsound. The fact that the one he himself 
used most heavily as a model for both style and thought, the Boethius, 
was one which he never actually acknowledged or recommended, while 
the ones which he specified and invited his listeners to consult, the Bede 
and the Dialogues, were the least competent as translations, stylistically 
most impoverished and had little or no influence on his own writing, 
reflects the fact that, to his mind, the latter two texts were at least safe. 
They were over-literal translations of sound patristic writers, adding 
nothing of their own. The bolder experiments of the Boethius, Solilo- 
quies and Orosius might have impressed him more personally, and the 
Boethius may have been the most important influence on his style, but 
they could hardly be recommended to others. 


CHAPTER SIX 
JELFRIC'S LAY PATRONS 


Catherine Cubitt 


INTRODUCTION 


An woruld-cynincg hæfð fela þegna 

and mislice wicneras . he ne mæg beon wurðful cynincg 
buton he hæbbe pa gebincóe þe him gebyriaó 

and swylce bening-men . be peawfeestnysse him gebeodon. 
Swa is eac pam zlmihtigan gode be ealle bincg gesceop 
Him gerisó beet he heebbe halige penas 

be his willan gefyllad' 


Ælfric addressed his patrons Æthelweard and Athelmer in these 
words in the preface to his Lives of Saints, which he wrote at their 
request. He must have chosen his words carefully, for both father and 
son were amongst the most senior of all the earthly king's thegns; this 
comparison between the saints' service to God and their own to King 
ZEthelred was therefore a powerful one. Indeed, this statement must 
have had weighty resonances for Ælfric himself, since his own career 
and livelihood depended upon the favour that the two men gained from 
the king for that service. Ælfric himself ‘served’ a number of thegns in 
his lifetime: from the great aristocrats and ealdormen, /Ethelweard and 
ZEthelmeer, to the lesser thegns, the local gentry, Sigeweard of Asthall, 
Wulfgeat of IImington and Sigefyrth, for whom he wrote a number of 
treatises. It is these men, both mighty and middling, with whom this 
chapter is concerned. 

Æthelweard and his son Æthelmær were both successively Ealdormen 
of the Western Provinces, and leading figures at the court of /Ethelred 


' LS Old English Preface, lines 59-65 (I, p. 6); trans. Skeat, p. 7: ‘An earthly king 
hath many servants and divers stewards; he cannot be an honoured king unless he have 
the state which befitteth him, and as it were serving-men, to offer him their obedience. 
So likewise is it with Almighty God who created all things; it befitteth Him that He 
should have holy servants who may fulfil His will." 
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the Unready in the years 990 x 993 to 1005.? Æthelweard is celebrated 
for his Latin Chronicon, a version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as well 
as for his patronage of Ælfric. The homilist produced the Old English 
compilation Lives of Saints for Æthelweard and his son, and transla- 
tions of part of the Book of Genesis and an abridged translation of the 
story of Joshua for thelweard.* Additionally, we know that the elder 
ealdorman received his own copy of the first series of Catholic Homilies 
with four extra homilies added? Æthelweard also repeatedly requested 
an Old English version of the legend of Thomas of India, which is 
included in the Lives of Saints. Simultaneously, father and son were 
taking care of /Elfric's own career, with /Ethelmaer's foundation of Cerne 
and Eynsham where Ælfric served respectively as monk and then abbot. 

Evidence for the secular careers of the two men is scattered across 
a number of different sources but can be pieced together to build a 
picture, albeit a fragmentary one. The sources which historians often 
use to assess lay status and actions—charters, wills, and historical 
writings—are less forthcoming for these two men, partly because their 
names are relatively common and it is hard to identify them definitively 
in the documentary record.’ /Ethelweard's mother, for instance, may 
have been the Æthelgifu whose daughter, Ælfgifu, married King Ead- 
wig, but we can not be sure.? We are helped by Æthelmær’s foundation 
charter for Eynsham which records from whom he obtained the estates 
with which the monastery was endowed, noting blood relationships. 
The charter's notes on estates and Æthelmær’s circles help to confirm 
identifications suggested in other sources? 


? See the brief biography by Wormald, ‘Æthelweard [Ethelwerd] (d. 998?), Chronicler 
and Magnate’, and Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 191-3. 

> Chronicle of Æthelweard, ed. A. Campbell. On this see Winterbottom, ‘Style of 
ZEthelweard', van Houts, "Women and the Writing of History’, Jezierski, ‘Ethelwear- 
dus redivivus’, Ashley, “Ihe Lay Intellectual’. The Chronicon’s date of composition is 
probably between 975 and 983. 

4 Genesis, pp. 8-88, and Marsden, ed., Old English Heptateuch, pp. 177-89. The 
accepted dating for these works is Lives of Saints before 998, translation of Genesis 
992 x 998 and the translation of Joshua before 998. 

? See J. Hill, above, p. 55, and see Clemoes, CH I, p. 177 for the note in MS K. These 
four additional sermons cannot be identified: see Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, pp. 226-7. 

$ LS 36, lines 10-12 (II, 400). 

7 See, for example, Keynes’ account of the Other Æthelmær, Diplomas, p. 209. 

* See the discussion by A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 30 and p. 173, note 77. 

? S911, Salter, Eynsham I, 19-28 with valuable commentry in A. Williams, ZEthelred, 
pp. 29-32, who gives the best account of /Ethelweard's kindred with a family tree. See 
also her Land, Power and Politics, pp. 2-7. 
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FAMILY, PROPERTY AND SERVICE: 
THE CAREERS OF /ETHELWEARD AND AETHELMAR 


Æthelweard himself provides us with an account of his illustrious lin- 
eage. He was, he proudly proclaims, directly descended from Athelwulf 
I (865-71), the elder brother of King Alfred the Great. By virtue of 
this royal descent, he claimed kinship with a distant cousin, Abbess 
Mathilda of Essen, whose direct ancestor was Alfred himself. For this 
reason, the two corresponded and A:thelweard explicated their royal 
lineage and connections; he composed for her a Latin version of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle so that she could read about her people, who 
had migrated to England from Germany, her native land. His preface 
to this text makes clear his own investment in his royal kinship and 
in the history of his own people: King and country were central to 
ZEthelweard's identity." 

Other members of /Ethelweard's kindred also boasted royal blood. 
Ealdorman ZElfheah of Hampshire who left Æthelweard ‘his kinsman’ 
land in his will, was related to Kings Eadred, Eadwig and Edgar and 
Queen /Elfthryth was his gefederan, perhaps his godmother.” Another 
relative was Bishop Byrhthelm from whom Æthelweard also received a 
grant, who was probably a former royal chaplain and kindred to King 
Eadwig.? Æthelmær also had close links with Ealdorman Byrhtnoth 
and his wife, Ælfflaed, receiving bequests of land from both. Father 
and son were connected with the highest in the land, with the king and 
his ealdormen. Æthelmær’s daughter, /Ethelflaed, married well: her hus- 
band, confusingly also called Æthelweard, seems to have held extensive 
property, enabling Æthelmær to endow the monastery at Eynsham with 
thirty hides of land there which he had obtained from his son-in-law 
by exchange. Under Cnut, Æthelweard the Younger too became an 
ealdorman, probably also of the western provinces, but subsequently fell 
from office as a result of his part in a rebellion.” Æthelmær’s son—also 


? Van Houts, "Women and the Writing of History’. 

1 See JEthelweard's account of the shared royal genealogy of himself and Math- 
ilda: Chronicon of Æthelweard, ed. A. Campbell, preface, pp. 1-2; Ashley, “The Lay 
Intellectual. 

? S 1485, Whitelock, Wills, no. 9. See A. Williams, ‘Princeps’, pp. 147-51. 

5 A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 32, S 615, S 911. For Brihthelm's identity, see Wormald, 
"Ihe Strange Affair of the Selsey Bishopric’. 

14 S 1486, Whitelock, Wills, no. 15; S 911. 

5 Keynes, ‘Cnut’s Earls’, pp. 67-8. 
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called Athelweard—appears as a witness to a dispute settlement and 
was probably a ‘minister regis’.'° 

Both Æthelweard and Æthelmær must have possessed great landed 
wealth not only through inheritance and personal acquisition but also 
by virtue of their office as ealdormen." The Cerne Abbas foundation 
charter suggests that Athelmeer’s holdings were probably concentrated 
in Dorset but he held scattered estates in a number of counties." 
ZEthelweard's estates include land in Cornwall given by King Edward 
the Elder, and property in Berkshire and Surrey.” Father and son would 
have been key figures in a local landscape, with many tenants and other 
men personally commended to their lordship. 

As ealdormen, Æthelweard and /Ethelmaer were among the great- 
est magnates in the kingdom but their position was a precarious one, 
dependent on royal favour. /Ethelweard died in office but his son retired 
in 1005 to the monastery at Eynsham, probably as a result of the loss 
of political favour. Other ealdormen were less fortunate: /Ethelred 
commanded the exile, execution or mutilation of others. The king also 
ensured that he retained control of offices by not always appointing an 
immediate successor when one ealdorman died. Æthelmær’s succes- 
sion as ealdorman is a case in point, since Æthelweard died in 998 and 
his son did not take over until c. 1012, with no known figure in office 
between these dates.” It is, perhaps, a mark of the special favour which 
the two men enjoyed with the king that Athelmzer did succeed.” 

Chief amongst the duties of their office was leadership of the army: 
ealdormen were responsible for raising military forces from their areas 
of command and leading them into battle. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
records the military activities of a number of ealdormen in the reign of 
ZEthelred and campaigns in the West, but father and son do not appear, 
although they must have taken part. Indeed, ZEthelweard's Chronicon 


16 See below, n. 77. 

17 On the comital landholding see Baxter, Earls of Mercia, pp. 141-9. 

18 S 1217, of doubtful authenticity but which may give a more reliable record of the 
abbey’s foundation. See Squibb, “Ihe Foundation of Cerne Abbey’. 

1 S 1485, land at Wycombe, Berkshire, inherited from Ealdorman ZElfheah, S 
832 for land in Cornwall granted by Edward the Martyr. See A. Williams, ZEthelred, 
p. 174, n. 81. 

? Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 209-14. 

? A. Williams, ZEthelred, pp. 65-7. 
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gives greater prominence to the role played by ealdormen in battle and 
in warfare than its vernacular source does.” 

In 1013, Ealdorman ZEthelmer led all the western thegns to Bath not 
to give battle but to submit to Swein Forkbeard.? His father had also 
been involved in peace-making in happier days: in 993, /Ethelweard, 
Ealdorman Ælfric and Archbishop Sigeric negotiated a peace with 
the Viking leader, Olaf Tryggavason, resulting in a treaty in the name 
of /Ethelred. This reveals that the ealdormen had obtained the king's 
permission to buy peace from the Vikings in their own districts.” It is 
probable that ealdormen were responsible for raising tribute, alongside 
other financial responsibilities over taxation and tolls. Bishop Æthelric of 
Sherborne (1002-1011 x 12) urgently requested Ealdorman Æthelmær’s 
assistance in regaining estates necessary to pay the bishop's share of 
ship provisioning, writing ‘7 gyf hit bin willa waere pu mihtest eade 
gedon p ic hyt eal swa hæfde’.” Æthelweard and Æthelmær must have 
sat in the shire court with bishops such as Æthelric and his predeces- 
sor, Wulfsige. Judicial duties, in the shire court and in local courts 
elsewhere, were significant responsibilities requiring special skills and 
integrity but also conferring great power and influence. Ealdormen also 
gained considerable financial benefits from their office, taking a cut of 
judicial fines, commercial tolls and taxation." 

A handful of documents enable us to observe Æthelweard and 
/Ethelmeer as ealdorman and men of influence. In one, Queen /Elfthryth 
informs Æthelweard of Bishop /Ethelwold's rightful ownership of an 
estate at Taunton which had been leased to a certain noble.” Bishop 
ZEthelric's plea to Ethelmeer may not have fallen on deaf ears, since he 
was later involved in the retention of an estate which the bishop had 
earlier singled out as endangered. Sherborne had nearly been forced to 
alienate Holcumbe, Dorset, to the aetheling Edmund. However, King 
ZEthelred had been reluctant to ratify this decision, perhaps because the 
estate had been listed among Sherborne's possessions in his privilege 


? Baxter, Earls of Mercia, pp. 79-85. 

23 ASC s.a. 1013. 
For the text see Keynes, “Historical Context’, pp. 104-7. 
Harmer, Writs, no. 63, pp. 269-70: 'And if thou wert willing thou couldst easily 
bring it about that I had it in the same way [as previous bishops], and O'Donovan, 
ed., Charters of Sherborne, no. 14. 

% Baxter, Earls of Mercia, pp. 89-118. 

7 S 1242, Harmer, Writs, no. 108. 
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of 998, protecting the newly-converted Benedictine community.”* 
Æthelmær was present when a compromise was negotiated at an 
assembly of the archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops of 
Winchester and Sherborne, /Ethelmaer's son, Ealdorman Eadric of the 
West Midlands, Abbot Leofsunu of Cerne, the shire thegns of Dor- 
set and the prince's household.? This allowed the prince to hold the 
property but confirmed the reversion to Sherborne. We do not know 
if thelmeer interceded in favour of the monastery, but this negotia- 
tion does illustrate the web of connections between locality and court, 
mediated through the magnates and ealdormen—here the Abbot of 
Cerne is present at a meeting with the aetheling, and the local Dorset- 
shire thegns find themselves in the company of two archbishops and 
the ealdorman of the West Midlands. 

ZEthelmaer's protection was solicited by /Elfflaed, the widow of 
Ealdorman Byrhtnoth: she bequeathed an estate at Lawling to him in 
return for his advocacy and, after her death, for his protection of the 
minster of Stoke, where her ancestors were buried.” We see him acting 
in protection of another widow, whose husband, /Ethelric of Bocking, 
had been accused by the king of aiding the Vikings. She appealed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and to Æthelmær who were able to persuade 
the king to allow ZEthelric's will to stand.” 

Father and son were men of great power and influence but their 
position was dependent on royal favour. Their proximity to the king 
gave them great prestige within the provinces to attract followers and 
clients. They in turn transmitted royal authority to the localities, acting 
as agents of the king, perhaps publishing lawcodes and decrees, rais- 
ing taxes and troops. Ælfric at Cerne and at Eynsham was caught up 
in this nexus and enjoyed its benefits. He was not removed from the 
court and high politics but, like his religious and secular neighbours, 
linked up through a web of relationships to it. 


2 $895, O'Donovan, Charters of Sherborne, no. 11, Keynes, ‘King ZEthelred's Charter’. 

? S 1383, Robertson, Charters, no. 74, pp. 146-9, and A. Williams, ZEthelred, pp. 
113-15. 

3° S 1486, Whitelock, Wills, no. 15. 

31 S 939, Whitelock, Wills, no. 16, 2. Translation in EHD, no. 121. For identification 
of Æthelmær see A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 29. 
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Æthelweard and Æthelmær were key members of a group of courtiers 
influential in the central years of /Ethelred's reign, from the 990s to 1005, 
which consisted of other members of the royal kindred, for example, 
ZEthelred's uncle Ordulf. They can be associated with another small 
group of counsellors, also linked by kindred: Wulfric Spot, Wulfgeat 
and Wulfheah. Another courtier, Ealdorman Ælfheah of Northumbria, 
was Wulfric's brother and probably father of Wulfheah. Both Ordulf 
and Wulfric founded monasteries: Ordulf at Tavistock, Devon, to which 
he probably retired in 1005, and Wulfric Spot at Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire, the northernmost outpost of reformed monasticism. Like 
Æthelweard and Æthelmær, Ordulf’s allegiance to monasticism may 
have been fuelled by not a little learning. He is probably the Ordulf 
who received two manuscripts from Bishop /Elfwold of Crediton in his 
will: a copy of some works of Hrabanus Maurus and a martyrology.? 
These court associations illustrate how ties of kindred were an essential 
component of political life and interacted with personal piety in the 
political forum. The monastic sympathies of these men must have been 
strengthened by the influence at court of churchmen, like Archbishop 
Sigeric of Canterbury (990-994), a former monk of Glastonbury and 
abbot of St Augustine's, Canterbury. /Elfric's fellow homilist Wulfstan 
was a regular member of the court following his elevation to the see of 
London in 996. His political standing would have been reinforced by 
his elevation to the archbishopric of York in 1002. Three abbots also 
figure prominently in the witness lists at this time: /Elfweard of Glaston- 
bury, apparently a close associate of Sigeric, Wulfgar of Abingdon and 
ZElfsige of New Minster, Winchester.” /Ethelred's court from 993 until 
1005 was dominated by advocates of church reform and Benedictine 
monasticism, both lay and ecclesiastical. 

The service of the two men at the royal court predates their political 
heyday in the last decade of the tenth century. Æthelweard must have 
attended the court of Edgar, and he owed his promotion as ealdorman of 
the Western Provinces to Edward the Martyr.** thelmeer first appears 


? Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 187-90; S 1495, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, ed. 
Whitelock, no. 51, pp. 383-6 and in EHD, no. 122. 

35 Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 189-93. 

* Keynes, Diplomas, p. 175, n. 84; A. Williams, ZEthelred, pp. 9-10. 
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in charter witness lists in 983 and became the king’s 'discbegn'.^ The 
political experience of father and son spanned three reigns and much 
political turmoil. Æthelweard would have known at first hand the 
strong rule of King Edgar, patron of Benedictine Reform, whose ruler- 
ship was characterized by enhanced notions of kingship, emphasizing 
its christomimetic qualities and borrowing from concepts of abbatial 
authority." As ealdorman, he must have been deeply involved in the 
factionalism surrounding the disputed succession of Edward the Mar- 
tyr and the fallout from his assassination. Æthelweard was also related 
to Ealdorman Alfhere, who was implicated in Edward's murder and 
whose rivalry with Ealdorman /Ethelwine of East Anglia resulted in a 
series of attacks on monastic foundations." Ælfrics writings on the 
golden age of the reign of Edgar and his stance on subsequent events 
may therefore have derived from the recollection of those intimately 
involved in those events. 

Neither father nor son achieved prominence in the early years of 
ZEthelred's reign when the influence of the king's mother, ZElfthryth, 
and of Bishop Æthelwold of Winchester seems to have been dominant. 
The death of Bishop ZEthelwold in 984 inaugurated a new phase in 
political life as /Ethelred, no longer a boy, adopted policies less favour- 
able to the church.?? The deep pool of ecclesiatical land was a perennial 
temptation to kings anxious to cement the loyalties of their magnates. 
Many—lay and churchmen—may have resented the largesse bestowed 
upon Benedictine houses during the reign of Edgar, particularly as some 
of this property was obtained from the laity through coercion. The 
discontent felt within the political community at Edgar’s support for 
Benedictine monasticism is powerfully illustrated by a charter from the 
archive of Abingdon. This records how after Edgar’s death, the ‘lead- 
ing men’ decided to annul certain of his bequests to that community 
diverting land traditionally allocated for the support of the aethelings. 
This was instead restored to Athelred, then a young prince, presum- 
ably because the bequests were felt to be an excessive depletion of the 


? A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 29; Keynes, Diplomas, p. 161; S 914. 

% Cubitt, “Tenth-Century Benedictine Reform’, p. 83; Deshmann, “Christus rex’ and 
‘Benedictus monarcha et monachus’. 

7 See Yorke, ‘Æthelmær’, for an interpretation of Athelmeer’s career based on this 
possibility. 

** Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 176-86. 
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prince's resources.? When therefore the youthful king countenanced 
appropriations of ecclesiastical land by his followers, many may have 
felt that this policy was justified and that Ethelred’s behaviour sim- 
ply echoed that of canny kings throughout the ages. It was, however, 
unfortunate for ZEthelred that his political coming of age coincided 
with Viking attacks of ever increasing intensity which culminated in 
the disastrous defeat at Maldon in 991 and which ultimately led to the 
defeat and flight of the king in 1014. 

The sharp contrast between the peace and prosperity of Edgar's 
reign, when the king had acted as lord and protector of the monaster- 
ies, and the national defeat and disaster of 7Ethelred's, was not lost 
on his court circle. The message of events was clear: the Viking raids 
represented punishment sent by God for national sin and particularly 
for the theft from the church and the saints of property granted to 
them. Moreover, it was a commonplace of early medieval political 
thought that the prosperity of the kingdom was dependent upon the 
king: good kingship was rewarded by the well being of the kingdom, 
its security from external attack and its economic success. A bad king, 
on the other hand, forfeited divine favour and his kingdom suffered 
accordingly: military defeat, agricultural disasters and worse were all 
the result of a kings own conduct.” 

A change of policy was clearly urgently needed. But how was this to 
be managed without loss of face? Firstly, /Ethelred was able to invoke 
the involvement of the political community in the wrong decisions 
of the previous decade. /thelred claimed that he had been led astray 
by the bad counsel and greed of his advisers. Just as in the case of 
Edgar's annulled bequests to Abingdon, the royal counsellors were 
held responsible for their part in decision-making. Secondly, political 
use could be made of spiritual practices and language: /Ethelred, as 
a sinner whose behaviour towards the church had violated the sanc- 
tity of church property and contravened the ritual anathemas which 
safeguarded grants to churches, could repent and make amends for 
his misbehaviour. The prompt for ZEthelred's penance was his viola- 
tion of the right of the monastery of Abingdon to elect its own abbot 
according to the Benedictine rule. /Ethelred had sold the abbacy of the 


3 S 937, Kelly, ed., Abingdon Abbey, no. 129; translation EHD, no. 123, and see 
Cubitt, Sin and Society. 

© Keynes, ‘Historical Context’. 

^' Cubitt, Sin and Society. 
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house to Eadwine at the request of his brother Ealdorman Ælfric and 
the Bishop of Ramsbury, Wulfgar. At a great council at Winchester at 
Pentecost 993, /Ethelred confessed his wrongdoing towards Abingdon 
and requested the advice of the assembled council on how he could 
make reparation. In the charter recording these events, /Ethelred is 
made explicitly to link his wrongful policies with the misfortunes of 
his kingdom, both Viking attacks and natural disasters. The events of 
this council represent a major turning point in the king’s reign.” 

At Pentecost 993, /Ethelred was able to remake himself as king 
through a public statement of confession and penitence. From 994, he 
pursued a policy of restitution of church land which seems to reach a 
climax around the year 1000. In 994, he inaugurated a new policy of 
paying tribute to the Vikings, and demonstrated his Christian kingship 
by acting as sponsor to the newly converted Viking leader, Olaf Trygg- 
vason, at his confirmation. But he did not act alone. Just as his former 
advisers had borne the blame for his earlier wrongful policies, so too 
did the churchmen and laity of the king's council have to be remade. 
The rise to prominence of Æthelweard, Æthelmær and their associates 
is first evidenced in the witness-list of the charter describing events at 
Winchester at Pentecost, 993. /Ethelred's penitential declaration was 
made before his council, which participated in his emendation by giv- 
ing advice. Æthelweard and Æthelmær were deeply involved in this 
change of heart and in the new policies which it inaugurated. Resolution 
of the injury done to Abingdon by Athelred’s sale of the abbacy was 
finally made by a privilege conferred on 17 July 993 at a royal oratory 
at Gillingham, not in front of a great meeting, but before an intimate 
group of associates: the king's uncle Ordulf, Æthelmær, with Abbots 
Wulfgar of Abingdon and ZElfsige of New Minster, Winchester.? 
Æthelweard played a prominent role in developing the rapprochement 
with the Viking leaders which seems to have been part of 7Ethelred's 
new policies, meeting with Olaf Tryggvason and accompanying him 
to Andover, where his confirmation took place.“ 

The advocacy of a penitential policy of monastic restitutions by 
ZEthelred's court circle in the decade following 993, and /Ethelmer's 


? $876, Kelly, ed., Abingdon Abbey, no. 124, Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 176-87, Keynes, 
‘Re-reading’, pp. 77-97, Cubitt, ‘Bishops and Councils’, pp. 161-7, Cubitt, “The Politics 
of Remorse’. 

5 S 876. 

^ ASC s. a. 994 (C, D, and E), and see n. 24, above. 
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own intense support for it, are demonstrated in ZEthelred's charter of 
restitution for Abingdon of his father’s annulled bequest. Athelred is 
made to state that he has made reparation at the urging of /Ethelmaer 
and others: 


Hec prefatarum descriptio terrarum facta est per admonitionem Ordulfi 
auunculi mei atque Apelmari consanguinitate mihi conglutinati et 
Wlfgeati ministri mei dilecti necnon et abbatis mei Wlfgari tota mihi 
deuotione benigni, qui me frequenti suggestione cum ceterorum fidelium 
commonuit suasione quatinus Dei omnipotentis hereditatem ex aliqua 
parte innuoare et augere curarem. Quod et feci proper Christi qui me in 
regno sublimauit amorem et eorum qui me amica assiduitate ad meam 
exhortantur necessariam et eternam salutem. 


Æthelmær is associated with another restoration of church property 
confirmed by Æthelred in 995 when the ealdorman granted an addi- 
tional estate to the monastery of Muchelney.^? 

Despite ten years of anxious propiation, God did not relent: what 
had started as Viking raiding became a campaign of invasion and con- 
quest. The policy of tribute, perhaps started to buy time in which to 
regain divine favour, did not prevent the escalation of Viking warfare. 
Respite was only gained from ever-intensifying attacks in 1005 by a 
devastating famine, probably also interpreted as a divinely ordained 
punishment. It is in this year that another palace revolution took place 
at /Ethelred's court, one in which Æthelmær and his pious associates 
were eclipsed. Monastic retirement beckoned: ZEthelmar became 
head of his community at Eynsham and Ordwulf, who also disappears 
from the witness lists in 1005, may have retired to Tavistock. Others 
suffered a more savage fate: Ealdorman ZElfheah was killed and Wul- 
fheah was blinded." These events suggest that Athelmeer’s retirement 
was enforced, a form of judicial exile well evidenced on the continent. 
This suggestion is further strengthened by the fact that at some point, 


^ $ 937, Kelly, ed., Abingdon Abbey, no. 129; “This deed of the aforesaid lands was 
made at the admonition of my uncle Ordwulf and of Æthelmær, closely tied to me by 
kinship, and of my beloved thegn Wulfgeat, and also of my abbot Wulfgar, friendly to 
me with complete devotion, who reminded me with frequent suggestion, along with the 
persuasion of the other loyal men, that I should take care to renew and increase in some 
part the inheritance of God Almighty; which also I have done for the love of Christ, 
who raised me to my kingdom, and of those who exhort me with friendly assiduity for 
my necessary and eternal safety'. Translation from EHD no. 123, p. 584. 

^5 S 884. 

" Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 209-13. 
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probably in 1013, 4thelmeer rejoined the political frame and was pro- 
moted to ealdorman.* 

The last years of ZEthelred's reign saw an escalation of Viking attacks, 
with the invasion of Thorkell in 1009-12, followed by that of Swein 
Forkbeard and of his son Cnut in 1013-1016. The king's response was 
to redouble his efforts to appease God by penance and prayer, instigat- 
ing three days of penitential processions and fasting in 1009, and to 
counter Scandinavian attack by force and by tribute. Ever-increasing 
Danegelds were raised and in 1008 new measures were taken to build a 
well-equipped fleet but these foundered, according to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, through the treachery of the king's magnates. After the palace 
revolution of 1006, the ealdorman Eadric Streona rose to prominence 
and became the most influential magnate at court. A later eleventh- 
century writer described him as a sub-king who could act at will.” It 
is he, alongside other leaders such as the Ealdorman Ælfric, whom the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle blames for the failure of English defence at this 
time. However, it is likely that the English were faced by overwhelming 
forces and that their eventual capitulation at first to Swein in 1014 and 
then, after his death, to his son Cnut in 1015 was inevitable.” 

The political factions and military and natural disasters of Ethelred’s 
reign touched Ælfric closely, and the turmoils of reign are sometimes 
explicitly mentioned in his writings. For example, in his preface to 
Catholic Homilies 1L, he refers to the distress and injury caused by the 
Viking raids which he experienced after the completion of Catholic 
Homilies 1.°' His own fortunes were intimately caught up with those 
of his two patrons and they played a very powerful and interventionist 
part in this life, in his transfer from Winchester to the new foundation 
of Cerne at /Ethelmer's request and then in his move to Eynsham.” 
Their literary demands upon him appear to have been insistent: Alfric 
at times expressed reluctance to complete the tasks they requested from 
him, for example in his unwillingness to contribute to the translation 
of Genesis or in his reservations about the passion of St Thomas. 


^ Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 209-10. 

? A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 78, quoting from Hemming, the Worcester monk, in 
T. Hearne, ed., Hemingi Chartularium, pp. 280-1. 

°° Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 209-28. See also Keynes, ‘An Abbot’. 

? My discussion of the stages of /Elfric's career draws on J. Hill's chapter in this 
volume. 
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However, the origins of his relationship with them are unknown. 
Possibly, Ælfric came to the aristocrats’ attention through their com- 
mitment to reformed monasticism, through Winchester circles.” Or did 
their association predate /Elfric's time at Winchester, to the days when 
he was educated by a local priest? A possible clue to the nature of their 
relationship may lie precisely in the influence which they wielded over 
his career, for which a possible parallel can be found in the role of King 
ZEthelstan in the advancement of St Æthelwold who, as a bright youth, 
came to the attention of the king and joined his household. ZEthelstan 
subsequently directed his clerical career, commanding his tonsure and 
vetoing his desired move to the monastic life at Glastonbury.” Perhaps 
Ælfric had joined A:thelweard’s household and the earldorman had 
acted as nutritor to the youth? Another possible parallel is the advance- 
ment later in the eleventh century of Leofwine as abbot of Coventry, 
when it was refounded by Earl Leofric and his wife Godiva. He was 
the son of a prominent member of the earl's household and had joined 
Coventry as a child oblate.^ 

One of the puzzles of /Elfric's career is his failure to achieve high 
office despite his undoubted influence over high-placed prelates such 
as Wulfstan of York and Wulfsige of Sherborne. Jones suggests in his 
chapter in this collection that this may be because Ælfric was not a 
member of the Benedictine elite of child oblates. As he argues, Ælfric’s 
first Latin lessons with an unlearned priest show that he did not enter 
Winchester as a very young child.” Perhaps he progressed from local 
schooling to the household of Æthelweard. It is also probable that Ælfric 
lacked the high-ranking connections of the Anglo-Saxon religious elite. 
Anglo-Saxon bishops and abbots, where we know of their kindred, 
seem to have been well-connected, sometimes like Oswald members 
of prominent clerical dynasties or of well-to-do families." One can 
speculate that Alfric’s family origins were relatively humble, perhaps 
lying in the locale of the two magnates' estates or in service to their 
family, and that he came to their attention through these means. 


°° See Gretsch’s chapter in this volume. 

* Wulfstan of Winchester, Life of St Æthelwold, ed. Lapidge and Winterbottom, 
chapter 7, pp. 10-11 and n. 10, chapter 9, pp. 14-15, n. 3. 

* Baxter, Earls of Mercia, pp. 155-6, n. 6. 

5° See Jones’ chapter in this volume. 

*' See, for example, Wareham, ‘St Oswald's Family’. 
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Ælfrics move from the learned environment of Winchester to the 
family monastery of his patrons at Cerne (dated to about 987) prompted 
the production of his major works, including the two series of Catholic 
Homilies and Lives of Saints. His desire to provide correct doctrine for 
pastoral preaching must have been influenced by the involvement of 
Cerne in the religious life of the neighbourhood. The production of 
Catholic Homilies I and II belongs to the period 990 x 994/5, coincid- 
ing with the crisis of ZEthelred's reign, his change of policy and the 
ascendancy of Æthelweard and Athelmeer at court as part of a small 
group of advisers closely associated with reformed monasticism.” The 
centrality of Christian conduct to /Ethelred's policies after 993 may 
have been a factor in prompting the provision of sound teaching for 
the local church. ZEthelweard's interest in /Elfric's homiletic project 
is betokened by the production of a special manuscript of Catholic 
Homilies I for him.? Both Catholic Homilies I and II were sent to 
Archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury, and ZElfric's link to him may have 
been forged independently through monastic circles, since Sigeric had 
been a monk at Glastonbury.” But another possible route leads through 
ZElfric's patrons and their relations at court with the archbishop. Other 
important figures in /Elfric's life, Archbishop Wulfstan and Bishop 
Wulfsige of Sherborne, may also have come into contact with him via 
his patrons' activities at court. Court and church circles were overlap- 
ping spheres of influence; Wulfsige was for example Ælfric’s diocesan 
at Cerne. He would have sat in the shire court with Æthelweard, where 
it is possible that Alfric’s own abbot of Cerne was present, witnessing 
transactions just as his successor Leofsunu was to do. 

In the last years of his life (between 993 and 998), Æthelweard 
requested a number of lengthy works from Ælfric: Lives of Saints, the 
translation of Genesis, and that of the Book of Joshua. For Ælfric the 
Bible could provide provide not only teachings on moral behaviour but 
also a historical account of how God had acted in history, a set of exam- 
ples of righteous and wicked behaviour for the faithful to follow. These 
histories could be read in different ways: Ælfric composed his account of 
Judith as a model for the female religious, but in his Letter to Sigeweard 
he described his translation as a work to teach the men how to defend 
their country against invasion.“ Godden and Clayton have charted how 


58 


See J. Hill's chapter, above. 

See J. Hill’s chapter, above. 

© Mason, ‘Sigeric’. 

9! Ælfrics Letter to Sigeweard, lines 463-7 (p. 217), Godden, ‘Apocalypse’, p. 140. 
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ZElfric's concerns about contemporary affairs become visible in the Lives 
of Saints and more manifest in works written after /Ethelmaer's retire- 
ment to Eynsham, partly because of the intensification of the national 
crisis after 1005/6, and possibly because he felt freer to speak out when 
his patron was no longer at court.” 

The homilist's critique of contemporary evils was subtle and multi- 
faceted; in the present context, there is only space to single out some 
aspects most pertinent to Æthelweard, Æthelmær and their role in 
politics. His homily on the Prayer of Moses, included in Lives of Saints, 
is a complex meditation on current affairs, emphasizing the efficac- 
ity of prayer, the role of the religious in praying for national defence 
and the consequences of angering God. He contrasts the happy state 
of the kingdom when 'munuc-lif weeron mid wuró-scipe gehealdene 
and da woruld-menn weron ware wid heora fynd’ with the present 
day when the monasteries have been rejected and disease, famine and 
foreign invasion afflict the nation.? These were the consequences of 
angering God by failure to respect monastic life. Ælfric speaks directly 
about these problems, commenting on biblical examples such as that 
of Moses and Joshua. Elsewhere, he lets the Bible speak for itself. A 
lengthy section of his account of Maccabees describes the story of King 
Seleucus, Onanias, Heliodorus and the Temple, in which a ‘liar’ advises 
the ealdorman that temple treasure, granted to it by King Seleucus, 
could be seized and made over to the king. Seleucus is won over and 
sends a thegn to despoil the Temple of its offerings which are used for 
almsgiving and for the poor. But the Temple priests defend themselves 
by prayer, and a terrible vengeance afflicts the thegn, who only escapes 
with his life through the intercession of Onanias. On his return to 
the king, he tells him of the dreadful consequences of stealing church 
treasures.“ This story must have spoken directly of present affairs—a 
king who is wrongly advised to appropriate the wealth of the church, 
and inevitability of divine punishment and the need for church protec- 
tion. This episode concludes Ælfrics long account of the Maccabees 
and is immediately followed by a description of the three orders which 
preaches against the use of monks in military action, reinforcing the 
message that that which is vowed to the church should not be misdi- 
rected for temporal needs. 


$ Godden, ‘Apocalypse’, Clayton, ‘Of Mice’, pp. 19-21, Clayton, ‘Ælfric and ZEthelred". 

$ LS 13, lines 149-50 (I, 294). In Skeat’s translation, p. 295: ‘the monastic orders 
were held in honour and the laity were ready against their foes’ . 

6 LS 25, lines 715-811 (II, 114-20). 
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Ælfric was much concerned with the role of counsel. In his Letter 
to Sigeweard, he gives another account of the three orders which he 
regarded as essential to the right ordering of society and stated that the 
witan in a time of crisis should consider which of these three ‘pillars of 
the royal throne’ were failing. His conception of kingly authority saw 
the role of the king and the leaders of society as sharing responsibility 
for the wellbeing of the kingdom. In the Prayer of Moses he writes: 


...forcudlic hit bid þæt cyning beo unrihtwis 

eac bid swybe derigendlic þæt bisceop beo gymeleas 
and un-fremful bið beet folc beo butan steora 

oððe butan æ him eallum to hearme 

Pissere worulde hæl is bat heo witan hæbbe 

and swa ma witena beoó on bradnysse middan-eardes. 
swa hit bet færð efter dzes folces pearfa.55 


Evil counsellors are prominent in many of his writings: in the homily 
on Ahitophel and Absolom, he recounts how the wicked adviser Ahi- 
tophel persuades his lord Absolom to rebel against his father David 
with dire consequences for both. Ahitophel commits suicide and is 
damned, and Absolom is killed. Ælfric concludes by saying how those 
who betray their lord will perish.” These warnings against evil counsel 
and incitement to treachery strongly resonate with other contemporary 
witnesses: the highly coloured account of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
with its savage condemnation of those leaders who deliberately sabo- 
taged defence and the words of Wulfstan in his Sermo Lupi composed 
at the end of the reign. 

Two of the early medieval exemplars of royal penance, David and the 
Emperor Theodosius, also figure in /Elfric's writings, a remarkable fact 
in view of the penitential character of /Ethelred's kingship and his own 
confession of remorse at Pentecost 993.9 David's penance is described 
in the Prayer of Moses where Ælfric records how God punished the Isra- 


& Elfric’s Letter to Sigeweard, line 867 (p. 228). 

6° LS 13, lines 124-30 (I, 292). In Skeat’s translation, p. 292: ‘it is odious that a king 
be unrighteous; also it is very hurtful that a bishop be careless, and it is unprofitable 
that the folk be without a governor, or without law, for the harm of them all. It is for 
this world's safety that it have wise men, and however many more there are of wise 
men on the earth's surface, so much the better will it fare with the people's needs’. 

7 See Clayton, ‘Of Mice’, pp. 1-20 on Assmann 4, composed c. 1007, which speaks 
of God's vengeance on traitors, blasphemers and others. 

$$ Schieffer, ‘Von Mailand', Hamilton, ‘A New Model’; Cubitt, ‘Politics of Remorse’, 
Sin and Society. 
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elites for David's sin, slaughtering 70,000 of them, until David begged 
for divine mercy. His account of Theodosius' penance was an addition 
made in around 1005 in the course of revising Catholic Homilies II.9 
Here Theodosius is described in very positive terms as the model of 
true repentance and humility. He and David both occur in Ælfric’s list 
of kings and emperors who successfully delegated leadership in battle 
to their 'ealdormen' in the famous fragment, Wyrdwriteras, a possible 
defence of 7Ethelred's own practice in combatting the Vikings. Baxter 
has commented on the agreement between this text and the emphasis 
in /Ethelweard's Chronicon on the role of ealdormen in battle, suggest- 
ing a strong community of interest between ealdorman and monk.” 
ZEthelweard's Chronicon comes to an end with the death of Edgar, 
whose reign it describes as a period of peace and prosperity, a view 
echoed in ZElfric's Prayer of Moses where it is implicitly portrayed as a 
golden age for monasticism.” 

This community of interest is evidenced elsewhere, for example, in 
Æthelweard and Athelmeer’s support for Benedictine monasticism, 
seen in their monastic foundations and in their advocacy at court of 
the restoration of church property. The foundation charter for the 
monastery at Eynsham stipulates that the community must follow the 
Benedictine Rule and grants it freedom to elect its abbot, the privilege 
which Athelred had violated at Abingdon. It was founded on the site 
of an earlier minster, a fact which probably reflects the Reformers' 
ideology of returning into ecclesiastical ownership land formerly pos- 
sessed by the church.” 

ZElfric's teaching had immediate relevance to the lives of Æthelweard 
and his son, and to those of other thegns. He was keen, for example, to 
remind them of the responsibilities of judges to act impartially and not 
to take bribes, admonitions appropriate to their role in the administra- 
tion of justice.” The settlement between Sherborne and the Ætheling 
Edmund, discussed above, concerned the community's retention of 


© Pope 26, pp. 759-69. Clayton, ‘Of Mice’, and ‘Ælfric’s Esther’, pp. 96-8, linking 
the Theodosius passage to the St Brice's Day Massacre. 

7 Pope 22, pp. 725-33. See Keynes, Diplomas, pp. 206-8, who regards this as 
pro-ZEthelred where Clayton, ‘Ælfric’, suggests it is implicit criticism. Baxter, Earls of 
Mercia, p. 84, n. 104. 

^ Chronicle of Æthelweard, ed. A. Campbell, pp. 55-6, LS 13, pp. 294-5 (I, 304). 
Wulfstan also saw Edgar's reign as a golden age. 

7? $911; ZElfric's Eynsham, ed. Hardy et al., pp. 3-12, and see Cubitt, Sin and Society. 

7? See, for example, CH II.19, lines 128-52 (p. 184). 
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property against lay incursion. In acting as the advocate and protector 
of the widows Ælfflaed and ZEthelric of Bocking's wife, Æthelmær may 
have been motivated by the church's teaching on the need for the strong 
to protect the weak. However, given the accusation against /Ethelric, 
the claims of his widow may have conflicted with /Elfric's strictures 
against those who sided with the Vikings.” 

How typical were Æthelweard and Æthelmær? The picture assembled 
here is constructed of fragments and we view them through varied 
and partial lenses, whether in their role as patrons or in the political 
sphere; it is easy to portray father and son in too favourable a light. 
Perhaps self-interest lay behind Æthelmær’s support for widows. Stoke 
was probably a community of married clergy; it may have fallen into 
royal hands after /Efflaed's death, so /Ethelmaer may not have been a 
supportive advocate, despite pocketing the estate bequeathed to him. 
There were many and competing claims upon ealdormen's influ- 
ence, hard to negotiate without compromise. We know little of their 
religious patronage, apart from Æthelmær’s foundations, his grant 
to Muchelney, and the appearance of his name in the Liber Vitae of 
New Minster, Winchester.” Contemporary wills would suggest that 
aristocratic religious patronage was often shared between Benedictine 
houses and local minsters, not necessarily reformed. Moreover, it is 
not uncommon for layman lauded by one monastic community for 
their piety and generosity to be denounced by another for their evil 
rapacity or hostility." 

ZEthelweard's and Æthelmær’s love of learning was shared by oth- 
ers in their circle. Æthelweard the Younger, Æthelmær’s son-in-law, 
was also a supporter of monasticism, founding Buckfast Abbey and 
petitioning King Cnut to grant privileges to St Mary's Exeter. He also 
owned a manuscript (still extant) of patristic Latin texts, copied in the 
same hand as the Exeter Book.” The examples of book ownership by 
Ordulf and ZEthelweard the Younger provide a context for the elder 
ZEthelweard's Latin Chronicon. It cannot be proven whether the Chro- 
nicon was authored by the ealdorman himselfor on his behalf, perhaps 


7t Pope 14, pp. 515-27. It is unclear whether Athelric was cleared of this accusation. 
On Stoke, see Wareham, Lords, pp. 58-9; C. Hart, ‘Mersea Charter’, pp. 501-3. 

7^ Keynes, Diplomas, p. 193, n. 144. 

7 See, for example, Ely's hostility to Ealdorman ZEthelwine: A. Williams, ‘Princeps’, 
p. 166. 

7 Keynes, 'Cnut's earls’, pp. 67-70. 
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by a household priest. Both the text and the Latin are certainly idiosyn- 
cratic, the latter with reminiscences of Old English poetic technique and 
a liking for grecisms.”* Lapidge has argued cogently for thelweard’s 
education at the royal court where he may have met a Byzantine bishop, 
a possible source for his up-to-date Greek vocabulary for naval matters.” 
Moreover, the objection that if Æthelweard had been able to compose 
such an elaborate text in Latin, he would not have required Alfric’s 
translation services, can be met by the example of Archbishop Wulfstan, 
another patron of the homilist’s vernacular translations.” 

Æthelweard and his family fit into a wider tradition of monastic 
piety, one which by the eleventh century stretched across generations. 
Their commission of Lives of Saints, sermons for the monastic office, 
is suggestive that they may have adopted forms of monkish devotion 
into their personal piety. They were not alone in this. The vision of 
Earl Leofric of Mercia (d. 1057) describes his nightly prayer vigil, his 
attendance at mass twice daily and his recitation of the office." Like 
Æthelweard and Æthelmær, Leofric was a major political player who 
strove to combine the demands of public life with the uncompromising 
ascetic standards of monastic life.” 

The conflicting tensions of aristocratic life and the teachings of the 
church over issues such as sexuality and warfare could place a well-nigh 
intolerable strain upon pious laymen.? Many must have sought the 
advice of monks and holy men: Harold Godwinson frequently sought 
consolation and advice from the saintly monk-bishop Wulfstan II of 
Worcester." His predecessor St Oswald acted as the spiritual adviser 
for the ealdorman Athelwine of East Anglia. This magnate not only 
founded the monastery of Ramsey at Oswald’s behest but also spent 
much time there benefitting from the saint’s teaching and admonitions 
and had intimate links with the community.* The close relationships 
between Ælfric and his patrons should be regarded within this context 


738 Lutz, Ethelweard's Chronicon’; Lapidge, ‘Hermeneutic Style’, pp. 97-8. 

? Lapidge, ‘Byzantium, Rome and England’, pp. 386-99. 

*' For scepticism concerning ZEthelweard's Latinity, see Godden, “Did King 
Alfred?’. 

*! Gatch, ‘Piety’, Napier, ‘An Old English Vision’. See also J. M. Pope, ‘Monks and 
Nobles’. 

* Baxter, Earls of Mercia, pp. 152-203. 

83 Nelson, ‘Monks’. 

* Life of St Wulfstan, edited in William of Malmesbury, Saints’ Lives, ed. Winter- 
bottom and Thomson, i. 7. 1, pp. 34-5. 

** C. Hart, ‘Athelstan “Half King”’, pp. 596-7, J. M. Pope, ‘Monks and Nobles’. 
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of late Anglo-Saxon lay piety, and as illustrative of another of its fac- 
ets. /Ethelweard's ability to find other men who could translate parts 
of Genesis for him should alert us to the wider possibilities of literary 
patronage in the tenth and eleventh centuries: Ælfric was not the only 
churchman whose pen could be hired by the wealthy laity.*é 

As members of the shire community, Æthelweard and /Ethelmer 
would have had many dealings with local thegns like ZElfric's other lay 
patrons, Sigeweard of Asthall in Oxfordshire, Wulfgeat of IImington, 
Warwickshire and Sigefyrth." These men are most likely to be local 
thegns, owning an estate in the neighbourhood of abbey of Eynsham 
and perhaps other holdings elsewhere. Their families and careers are 
completely obscure and they are known to us only through Alfric’s 
writings. These shed a strong beam of light on certain aspects of their 
interests, just as they do for his two great patrons, and using this and 
the evidence of contemporary documents for thegns of a similar class, 
it is possible to place them in their contemporary context. 


THE LOCAL GENTRY AND THE CHURCH 


The tenth and eleventh centuries saw the creation of the local church 
in England. Pastoral care before the ninth century had been dominated 
by minster churches, collegial churches with great estates which were 
responsible for the provision of pastoral care over wide areas. The 
break up of the great ecclesiastical and secular estates and their division 
amongst many lay owners had wide reaching effects which included the 
growth of local churches upon thegnly estates. The minster churches 
did not relinquish their status or rights easily, but their apparent 
monopoly upon religious provision was destroyed. Edgar's lawcode 
promulgated at Andover bears witness to this process, safeguarding 
the fiscal privileges of the old minster churches by reserving posses- 
sion of the tithe to them. It distinguishes between the old minsters, 


8° Marsden, "Translation by Committee?’. 

7 These identifications of the place-names East Heolon and Ylmandune are made 
by A. Williams, ZEthelred, p. 39. For Ælfric’s Letter to Sigeweard, see Marsden, ed., The 
Old English Heptateuch. For the letter to Sigefyrth see Assmann 2, pp. 13-23, with 
supplementary introduction, pp. xvi-xix, and the letter to Wulfgeat, see Assmann 1, 
pp. 1-12, with discussion pp. xi-xvi. See also D. Whitelock, “Iwo Notes’, and Keynes, 
Diplomas, p. 193, n. 143. 

38 J. Blair, The Church in Anglo-Saxon Society, pp. 368-425, Wood, Proprietary 
Church, pp. 437-658. 
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churches with graveyards and churches without graveyards. Thegns 
holding a church with graveyard can redirect a third of their tithe for 
their support, but if the church lacks a graveyard then a thegn must 
support the priest from his own resources.? The old minster churches 
retained the major church dues but the local churches of thegns are 
slotted into this framework in a firmly subordinate place. Ælfric may 
have envisaged copies of his Catholic Homilies I and II circulating for 
use by these collegiate churches.” 

The new thegnly churches were now providing essential pastoral 
services such as burial, Eucharistic and penitential provision. The Ben- 
edictine Reform movement also established a new type of community 
within the landscape. The old collegial houses were communities of 
clerics, closely allied to the secular world, either under the control of 
a bishop or a local family, and their members included married clergy. 
Many of these must have preserved the relics of local saints, often their 
founding abbots and abbesses from the pre-Viking era, and had for 
many years been part of local politics and society. The new Benedictine 
houses, on the other hand, were intrusions and included great monas- 
teries such as Abingdon, Ely and Ramsey, established by figures like St 
Æthelwold and St Oswald in alliance with the king and great aristocrats: 
they advertized their monopoly on sacrality by promoting the new ethos 
of religious virginity which must have cut across the old ties of family 
and locality, and by appropriating the relics of local saints.” In their 
appetite for endowments, they swallowed up estates with ancient and 
new local churches, and by this and their take over of relics became 
powerful influences in local piety. Lower down the scale, Athelmezer’s 
two foundations at Cerne and Eynsham must also have affected local 
society and politics. Both were sizeable establishments, nationally prob- 
ably among the middle rank of monasteries, but locally communities 
of some significance.? By the year 1000 there was therefore a mixed 
pastoral landscape consisting of the older collegial churches and, largely 
in the south and east of England, prestigious Benedictine houses. 

The foundation and ownership of local churches was a matter of pride 
and status for local landowners. An eleventh-century tract on status 
states that a man could attain thegnly status if he had ‘five hides of land 


** TI Edgar, 1, 1-2, 2, 1-2 in Die Gesetze, ed. Liebermann, I, 196-7. 
? Wilcox, ‘Alfric in Dorset’. 
?! Liber eliensis, ed. Blake, II, 40 and 53. 
? Farmer, ‘Monastic Reform’, p. 6. 
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of his own, a church and a kitchen, a bell-house and a fortress gate, 
a seat and a special office in the king's hall? The establishment and 
enhancement of local churches were therefore intrinsic to lay status and 
rank. The lesser lords, the lower- to middle-ranking thegns of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, were a driving force in pastoral ministry.” 
ZElfric's friends Sigeweard, Sigefyrth and Wulfgeat may have belonged 
to a middle stratum of thegns; prosperous local figures who acted as 
surety for each other, witnessed each other's property transactions and 
regularly attended the hundred and shire courts.? They are unlikely to 
have been major figures like the king's reeve, Wulfstan of Dalham, who 
expelled the clergy from Old Minster, Winchester, but were perhaps 
rather wealthy local notables, possibly holding a minor royal office. 
Personal names such as Sigeweard ‘æt Eastheolon’ can indicate thegns 
of some significance who held land in many places but who derived 
their name usually from their main residence. But this is unlikely for 
Ælfric’s friends because the places referred to in their names do not 
seem to have been major estate centres. IImington in Warwickshire was 
a manor of the Count of Meulan in Domesday Book, and possessed 
of a church, but there is nothing to suggest that it was an important 
manor.” Asthall is a place of some interest but was not a major cen- 
tre. Formerly the site of a small Roman town, it lies on a route way 
from the salt town of Droitwich and within the hundred of Bampton, 
and on the borders of Wychwood and of Mercia. In the seventh cen- 
tury it was the setting for a princely cremation enclosed by a sizeable 
burial mound.” Blair has suggested that its neighbour, Minster Lovell, 
where a jewel similar to the Alfred jewel has been found, may have 
been an important royal place. Bampton was the centre of a very 
extensive mother-parish and the territory of the hundred had been 
divided up by the Anglo-Saxon kings and allocated for the support of 


3 Gebyncóo, in Die Gesetze, ed. Liebermann, I, 456-9: ‘peet he heefde fif hida ful- 
lice agenes landes, cirican 7 kycenan, bellhus 7 burhgeat, setl 7 sundornote on cynges 
healle’; translation from J. Blair, The Church, p. 370 and see n. 11. 

% A. Williams, ‘A Bell-house’, pp. 221-40 and “Thegnly Piety’. 

* For a picture of tenth-century local society, see the Liber Eliensis, ed. Blake, dis- 
cussed by Wareham, Lords and Communities, pp. 29-45. 

°° Domesday Book, ed. Morris, 16, 20; 22, 20; 64. 

? Dickinson and Speake, ‘Seventh-Century Cremation’. Peberdy, 'Asthall'. Asthall’s 
literary associations are not limited to its link to Ælfric. The manor house there (per- 
haps a successor to Wulfgeat's) was the home to Lord Redesdale and his family, the 
Mitfords. 

?* J. Blair, Anglo-Saxon Oxfordshire, p. 108. 
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royal servants. It included a zone where estates were assigned for the 
support of the earl and another where lands were held by lesser royal 
servants, household officials and ministri. Asthall and Minster Lovell 
lie immediately outside this zone and it is unclear how they fit into to 
this picture.? The Domesday record for Asthall does not indicate it was 
held before the Conquest by a royal official. 

Sigeweard and Wulfgeat were probably therefore local gentry. They 
may not have been on intimate terms with great statesmen such as 
ZEthelweard but they were not removed from their high courtly circles. 
They would have encountered such men at shire and hundred meetings, 
and adjudicating legal cases, disputes in which they or their friends may 
have been involved as disputants or witnesses. They may have been 
clients of such great men, bound by the ties of lordship. Royal authority 
and charisma trickled down into local society through many means, 
through royal officials and royal service, through royally-patronised 
abbeys and monasteries and through the enforcement of royal laws. 

These men and their immediate forebears were the men responsible 
for the establishment of the local church, founding churches on their 
estates, appointing priests and setting aside financial provision.'? The 
churches and their accoutrements, liturgical vessels, vestments and 
books would have been their possessions. Ninth-century surveys of 
monastic estates in Francia give some indication of the types of furnish- 
ing with which such minor churches might be equipped; for example, 
a church at Rilly possessed a cross plated with tin or pewter, a pewter 
chalice and paten, a missal, a lectionary, a martyrology and a psalter 
and some vestments.'?' The late Saxon manorial complex at Netherton 
in Hampshire included not only a hall and an adjacent church but also 
evidence of craftwork in bronze and gold.'? Here perhaps the lord’s 
craftsman made vessels for the church. 

These local thegns are crucial not only to the development of the 
parish church in England but also to its prosperity and spiritual health. 
They held the primary responsibility for their churches, for the choice 
of their personnel and for defending their rights. Edgar's fourth lawcode 


? Baxter, “Land Tenure’, p. 44. 

10 Domesday Book reports that IImington had a priest in 1086 and the church at 
Asthall was probably in existence by 1071. 

11 Wood, Proprietary Church, p. 455. 

102 Dyer, Making a Living, p. 75, and see Fairbrother, Faccombe Netherton, pp. 
244-54. 
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makes thegns directly responsible for ensuring that priests follow and 
obey the teachings of the bishops. And it is these men who seem to 
be Alfric’s target audience in his Catholic Homilies, the men to whom 
he says that it will be hard to hear that they must desist from sex with 
their pregnant wives or whom he targets when he says the laity should 
offer their favourite child as an oblate, not their least favourite. In 
his homily on the dedication of a church, Ælfric condemns the sale of 
churches and lay lordship over monasteries, warning those who found 
minsters against such practices. A:lfric’s teaching was aimed at those 
with real power over the parish communities who might find it cause 
for concern if the teaching and practices of their local priest deviated 
from his provisions. 

ZElfric's friends Sigeweard, Sigefyrth and Wulfgeat were not passive 
recipients of spiritual advice: they were engaged, assertive and argu- 
mentative. Sigeweard importuned Ælfric for spiritual discourse in his 
own home and persistently asked him for written teaching. Wulfgeat 
obtained two letters from Ælfric, and Sigefyrth asked him why his 
teaching on clerical celibacy differed from that of his local anchorite.'”° 
Like Æthelweard demanding his translation of Genesis, these men 
were not put off by Alfric’s bluster but were insistent in their claims 
upon his religious teaching." Nor were they overawed; Sigefyrth may 
have required Alfric’s explanations concerning priestly marriage and 
questioned them. Certainly, we know that Sigeweard plied Ælfric with 
more than just requests for spiritual solace, since Ælfric complains 
that he pressed him to imbibe worldly drink to excess." This is not 
a wholly frivolous point: it was not a one-way relationship, as abbot 
Ælfric needed these men as much they needed him. They would have 


103 IV Edgar, I. 8 in Die Gesetze, ed. Liebermann, I, 208-9. 

14 For child oblation, see Assmann 3, pp. 34-6; for abstinence from sex during pre- 
gancy, see CH II.19, lines 184-5 (p. 185). And see the discussion in Cubitt, “Virginity 
and Misogyny’, pp. 17-18, and Treharne, ‘Invisible Woman’. 

105 CH ILA0, lines 293-311 (pp. 344-5). 

106 Assmann 1 and 2, pp. 1, 13. 

107 On Ælfric’s rhetorical strategies of self-definition in his prefaces to these laymen, 
see Swan's chapter in the current volume, and on his authorial person, J. Hill, ‘Reform 
and Resistance’. 

108 Ælfrics statement that, on his visit to Sigeweard, the layman pressed him to 
drink more than his custom suggests that he himself had contravened his own ruling, 
derived from the Regularis Concordia, forbidding the abbot and monks from eating 
and drinking outside the refectory, and from attending feasts hosted by the laity. See 
Jones, LME, pp. 44, 141, 214. 
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provided gifts for his community at Eynsham, participated in land 
sales and exchanges which enabled the community to consolidate and 
enhance its territorial holdings and offered their own children as oblates 
to his community. 

Vernacular literacy was assumed in the royal and local administra- 
tion: documentary evidence suggests that king's reeves were literate and 
acted on written royal decrees.’” Ælfrics thegns were either literate 
themselves or could employ another, perhaps their local priest, to read 
to them. Wulfgeat received two letters from A:lfric—the second was 
written because of the success of the first. /Elfric's Letter to Sigeweard 
is full of indications of his considerable engagement with the written 
word. Sigeweard repeatedly requested written teaching from Ælfric and 
complained that he could obtain none of his writings. Later in the 
tract, Ælfric tells him that he has written about the Gospels: ‘Ic secge 
pis sceortlice, for dan þe ic gesett heebbe of bisum feower bocum wel 
feowertig larspella on Engliscum gereorde, and sumne eacan ðærto. pa 
pu miht reedan be pissere race on maran andgite donne ic her secge."!! 
Ælfric advertizes to Sigeweard his own English versions of the Old Testa- 
ment; indeed he positively boasts of them and advocates that Sigeweard 
read further to imbibe the religious lessons which the Old Testament 
stories give. For example, he describes how Judges provides the lesson 
that, as long as the Israelites turned to God with repentance, they were 
protected from their heathen enemies: “Dis man meeg reedan, se be his 
rec to gehirenne, on þære Engliscan bec pe ic awende be pisum. Ic 
pohte peet ge woldon purh ða wundorlican race eower mod awendan 
to Godes willan on eornost."? 

There is a clear expectation here that Sigeweard can and will attempt 
to obtain more of /Elfric's English writings and will supplement the out- 
line of the Old and New Testaments provided by Ælfric with these other 
writings. Although Sigeweard has complained that he cannot obtain 


10 Keynes, ‘Royal Government’ , pp. 226-57, Cubitt, ‘As the lawbook teaches’. 

10 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 14-19 (p. 201). 

u1 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 579-82 (pp. 220-1); trans. Magennis, ‘Ælfric of Eyn- 
sham’s Letter to Sigeweard’, p. 227: ‘I deal with this briefly here, for I have composed 
in English about forty homilies, or just over, homilies based on these four books, in 
which you can read about this story with greater understanding than I provide here’. 

"? ZElfric’s Letter to Sigeweard, lines 249-52 (p. 210); trans. Magennis, ‘Ælfric of 
Eynsham’s Letter to Sigeweard’, p. 219: ‘People can read about this, if they are inter- 
ested in hearing it, in the book in English which I translated concerning this: I thought 
that you would through this wondrous narrative wish to turn your minds diligently 
to the will of God’. 
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ZElfric's writings, the abbot seems to be sure that he can. Was there 
a market for manuscript booklets with these texts? Would Sigeweard 
have applied to Eynsham for copies of them? It is worth noting that 
both the tract for Sigeweard and the preface to the Old English Genesis 
are among those works of Ælfric which contain warnings about poor 
copying. Who copied these works for laymen?!” 

ZElfric's thegns are not only literate and expected to read or to hear 
read out his religious tracts, but they are also knowledgeable. Ælfric 
name-drops in the course of his letters for Sigefyrth and Wulfgeat, refer- 
ring not merely to biblical figures and to the saints Martin, Gregory, 
Augustine, Basil and Cuthbert but also to the desert fathers by name.” 
Ælfric’s exposition of the sequence of books in the Old and New Testa- 
ment was perhaps particularly valuable for those whose knowledge of 
the Scriptures was obtained by hearing extracts read out in the course 
of the liturgical year, detached from their biblical and historical con- 
text. Just as in his Catholic Homilies, he includes quotations from Latin 
liturgy and scripture, followed by an English translation. These laymen 
were conversant with a smattering of Latin, accustomed to hearing the 
chants and prayers of mass. They probably knew key prayers such as 
the Lord's Prayer and Creed in Old English and could follow the Latin 
versions with understanding. Latin was part of their world, perhaps 
charged with sacrality and educational status, but not impenetrable or 
alien. ZEthelweard's likely proficiency in Latin was probably a major 
status marker in such company. 

Ælfric provides at their request fundamental doctrines: he is at pains 
to expound clearly the doctrine of the trinity, a pastoral requirement 
of the priest. His explanation of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is historical: it is necessary to understand the progression from 
the Old Testament to the new dispensation of Christ which gave a new 
law and to learn of the ages of the world, including the present sixth 
age and the promised eighth age of the resurrection. It is this historical 
understanding which is so necessary in order to learn the lessons which 
Scripture can provide. But ignorant priests and teachers, such ZElfric's 
own priest and Sigefyrth's hermit, misunderstand the relationship 
between the Old and the New Testaments and do not realize that the 


13 On lay archives see Kelly, Charters of Abingdon, I, pp. cxxxvii-cxl. See also Keynes, 
‘Fonthill Letter’, pp. 58-63, for a possible scribe working for a layman. 

114 Letter to Sigeweard, pp. 201, 213-14, 217-18, etc.; Assmann 1, pp. 4, 9-11; Ass- 
mann 2, pp. 14-18, 22. 
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new chaste law of Christ replaced the customs of the Old Testament 
with its record of married priests and incest. 

This lesson, the necessity for clerical celibacy, is a key one to learn.'^ 
ZElfric's desire to eradicate misapprehensions caused by ignorant read- 
ing of the Old Testament was surely fuelled by the fact that men like 
Sigefyrth were lords of local churches and ultimately appointed their 
priests. A laywoman called Siflaed, for example, possessed a hall with 
a church in Marlingford, Norfolk. She bequeathed the estate at Mar- 
lingford to St Edmund's Bury, but reserved the freedom of the church 
and stipulated that it should be served by her priest Wulfmeer and his 
issue for as long as they were in holy orders." /Elfric's teaching was 
directed to those whose patronage frequently supported the position 
of the married clergy, as Siflaed herself did in her will. 

ZElfric's Letter to Sigeweard is remarkable for his advertisement of his 
own translations and vernacular teachings. As abbot of Eynsham, his 
involvement in lay affairs would have been significantly greater than 
as monk at Cerne. He may, as a priest, have preached in the church at 
Cerne to laity and he may even have partaken of pastoral ministry." 
At Eynsham, his role as abbot would have necessitated much contact 
with the local gentry, cultivating them in the hope of gaining valuable 
assets, material support and personnel. He may have attended at the 
death beds of local friends and been responsible for ensuring their 
burial at Eynsham. He may have attended the local hundred meetings 
and been a participant in legal affairs and property disputes. His lay 
contacts would have increased and intensified, and his understanding 
of the religious sensibilities and needs of these men may have changed. 
Moreover, the intensification of the Viking raids in the first decade of the 
eleventh century and concomitant natural disasters increased the sense 
of foreboding and fear of divine retribution. Ælfric explicitly addresses 
the problems of the current ills at the end of his tract for Sigeweard 
when he describes the three orders of society—oratores, bellatores and 
laboratores—and urges that the king's council must ponder the causes 
of the present evils.''* Both the lay and the religious orders urgently 
needed to learn the lessons of Scripture expounded and made available 
by him in his writings. 


"5 Cubitt, “Virginity and Misogyny’, esp. 18-19, Upchurch, ‘For Pastoral Care’. 
46 Whitelock, Wills, no. 17, pp. 93-5. 

u7 Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’. 

18 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 880-1 (p. 228). 
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Æthelweard, Æthelmær, Sigeweard, Sigefyrth and Wulfgeat were all 
bellatores, great men and small. They were all deeply indebted to their 
relationship to the king for their standing. While the two ealdormen 
were policy makers, influential figures at court, their lesser compatriots 
were still members of the political community and key providers of 
military support. Their worlds were not separate, and the differences 
between them are often those of degree rather than substance. Ælfric 
knew this and he himself was a vital connecting figure between court 
and country, great men and lesser men, and between the world of 
pastoral theology and political and religious practice.'”” 


1? I am very grateful to Mary Swan and Hugh Magennis for their helpful editing, 
and to John Blair and Joyce Hill for comments. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
JELFRIC AS PEDAGOGUE 


Thomas N. Hall 


INTRODUCTION: ÆLFRIC THE TEACHER 


To say that he was a dedicated and effective teacher, or that one of his 
foremost goals throughout his career was to teach, would be to echo a 
judgement voiced by many a student of Ælfric. In study after study one 
reads that Ælfric was a ‘master teacher’,' that he was ‘first a teacher, not 
a writer’, that he was motivated by an ‘irresistible urge to teach? or by 
‘his zeal as a teacher’,* and that ‘Ælfrics most important function, in his 
own eyes at least, both as priest at Cerne and later as abbot at Eynsham, 
appears to have been that of the teacher'? One admirer of Alfric’s gifts 
for teaching has even gone so far as to assert that Ælfric ‘left a record 
of Christian education during the tenth and eleventh centuries that 
outdistances the efforts of anyone else for centuries on either side of his 
life. What the authors of these pronouncements often have in mind 
is the desire to impart sound doctrine that informs so much of what 
Ælfric wrote, a desire born of his conviction that religious instruction 
in England was at a low point at the end of the tenth century and was 
in desperate need of revitalization and correction before it was too 
late. As Ælfric says in the Old English Preface to the First Series of 
Catholic Homilies, ‘menn behofiaó godre lare swióost on bisum timan 
be is geendung byssere worulde’.’” /Elfric's homilies and letters accord- 
ingly include thoughtful explanations of the Lord's Prayer and Creed, 
and of the fundamentals of Christian ethics and morality, as well as 


! Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano, p. 31. 

? Butcher, God of Mercy, p. 16, n. 47. 

> J. Hill, “The Benedictine Reform and Beyond’, p. 160. 

^ Westlake, ‘From Alfred to the Conquest’, p. 130. 

* Grundy, Books and Grace, p. 2. 

6 Green, ‘Ælfric the Catechist’, p. 62. 

7 CHI, Old English Preface, lines 57-9 (p. 174); ‘people need good teaching most 
of all right now, which is the end of the world'. Translations are my own unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 
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summaries of scripture and warnings of the coming Judgement, all 
topics central to the catechetical instruction of the laity as prescribed 
by church councils.? There is ample reason, in other words, to think of 
Ælfric as a devoted and accomplished teacher, and a full examination 
of his interests in teaching would likely require discussion of most of 
what he wrote.’ That, however, is more than can be managed in a single 
brief essay, and my more modest aim here will simply be to consider 
his skills and achievements in the monastic classroom and his efforts to 
provide elementary instruction on the Christian calendar. True, much of 
ZElfric's work was directed at educating the laity and the clergy through 
regular preaching and instruction, but how did that drive to educate 
manifest itself first of all in the classroom, and how are we justified in 
regarding Ælfric as an innovative pedagogue? 

We have, of course, no record of what actually took place in any 
Anglo-Saxon classroom, including the ones that we have good reason 
to believe Ælfric oversaw at Cerne and Eynsham.” But we are fortunate 
in having the reliable evidence of three textbooks authored by Ælfric 
that were unambiguously designed for use in monastic schools and that 
became so successful as pedagogical tools that they continued to be 
copied and read for generations after his lifetime. The works in ques- 
tion are his Grammar, Glossary and Colloquy, all composed between 
992 and 1002 while Ælfric was masspriest and schoolmaster at Cerne." 
Learning enough Latin to read the Bible and participate in the liturgy 
was, in theory at least, a basic requirement for all English monks, and 
numerous resources had long been available for this purpose, though 
few were directed specifically at beginning students of Latin whose 
native tongue was English. The classical Latin grammars by Donatus and 


* The catechetical dimension of Ælfric’s homilies is particularly stressed by Green, 
‘Ælfric the Catechist’, and by Gatch, “Basic Christian Education’ (especially pp. 92-8), 
who insists that ZElfric's ‘considerable body of work is all catechetical in intent’ (p. 98). 

? Some would even say that everything Ælfric wrote had a pedagogical or instructional 
aim: e.g., Hurt, Ælfric, p. 104: ‘All of ZElfric's works may be regarded as teaching pieces’. 

10 A possible exception to this claim is the lively description of classroom activities 
portrayed in the Latin colloquies of Ælfric Bata, one of Ælfric of Eynsham’s students, 
which at some level must reflect real-life conditions: see the edition, translation and 
discussion by Gwara and Porter, Anglo-Saxon Conversations; for some informed dis- 
criminations between the credible elements and the not so credible ones, see Jones, 
“The Irregular Life’. Investigations into the curriculum of study in Anglo-Saxon schools 
include Lapidge, "Ihe School of Theodore and Hadrian’, ‘Schools, Learning, and Lit- 
erature’, "Ihe Study of Latin Texts’; Lendinara, "Ihe World of Anglo-Saxon Learning’; 
Lazzari, ‘Elementi di un “curriculum” composito’; and Porter, "Ihe Latin Syllabus’. 

" Clemoes, “The Chronology of Ælfrics Works’, p. 244. 
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Priscian had become standard works of instruction on the continent, 
but these were intended for students who already spoke Latin, and the 
eighteen-book Institutiones grammaticae by Priscian in particular, at a 
thousand printed pages in its modern edition, would have overwhelmed 
a beginning student of Latin and would have been virtually useless. The 
need for a different kind of grammar, one far more basic and accom- 
panied by paradigms and vocabulary lists for absolute beginners, was 
first met in England in the late seventh and early eighth centuries, when 
the Latin grammars by Tatwine (c. 700) and Boniface (before 716) were 
produced.” Both of these works distil basic elements from Donatus’ 
Ars maior supplemented by sample paradigms, and both were written 
expressly for English students. Other anonymous authors writing in 
England in the seventh and eighth centuries nourished this emerging 
tradition of Latin grammars for native speakers of English by likewise 
drawing selectively from Donatus and describing each part of speech 
at an elementary level." 


ÆLFRIC S GRAMMAR 


These early grammars, the first identifiable textbooks designed as 
foreign-language instruction manuals in England, are important pre- 
cursors to /Elfric's achievement, but Ælfric took the tradition in an 
entirely new direction by writing in English and discussing the basic 
elements of Latin grammar in his audience's native tongue. His Gram- 
mar, which bears the title Excerptiones de arte grammatica anglice in 
the manuscripts, is an abridged and freely modified translation of a 
ninth- or tenth-century Latin grammar known as the Excerptiones 
de Prisciano, itself a selective fusion of early continental grammars, 
chiefly Priscian's Institutiones grammaticae and Donatus' Ars maior, 
with some additional information extracted from Isidore of Seville and 


? Tatwine's Ars Tatuini is edited by De Marco, Tatuini Opera Omnia, pp. 3-93. 
Boniface's Ars grammatica is edited by Gebauer and Lófstedt, Bonifatii (Vynfreth) Ars 
grammatica, pp. 15-99. 

5 As Law, "Ihe Study of Latin Grammar’, p. 70, observes, however, “Tatwine’s work 
represents an already advanced stage in the development of the elementary foreign- 
language grammar, implying a series of earlier works in the same genre’. 

^ These developments are fully canvassed by Law, Grammar and Grammarians, 
Insular Latin Grammarians, “The Study of Latin Grammar’. The key role of Donatus’ 
works in late-antique and early medieval grammatical instruction is assessed by Holtz, 
Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement grammaticale. 
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the two commentaries on Donatus by Servius and Sergius. As with 
Priscian, the main emphasis of Ælfrics Grammar is on morphology 
and vocabulary (with no attention at all given to syntax). Following 
two prefaces in Latin and English, Ælfric provides short introductory 
chapters on the letter, the syllable, diphthongs, parts of speech, and 
gender (pp. 4-20), then a hefty discussion of the five noun declensions 
(pp. 21-89), followed by sections on pronouns (pp. 92-119), verbs (pp. 
119-222), adverbs (pp. 222-42), participles (pp. 242-57), conjunctions 
(pp. 257-67), prepositions (pp. 267-77), and interjections (pp. 277-80). 
Then come two appendices on numerals (pp. 280-9) and the thirty 
divisions of the liberal arts (pp. 289-96) and a concluding four-line note 
on monetary units (p. 296, lines 13-16) which takes the place of a note 
on Latin weights and measures at the end of the Excerptiones. 

The overall structure of Ælfrics Grammar is patterned after the 
Excerptiones, but in a number of ways Ælfric has made significant and 
highly original changes to the plan of the Excerptiones, most conspicu- 
ously by writing in English and by inventing a set of English grammati- 
cal terms for use in analysing Latin grammar. Some of these English 
terms were natural to the language and must already have been in use 
in English monastic schoolrooms, as in English word for verbum or 
nama for nomen, but others were evidently uniquely coined by Ælfric 
and appear for the first time in his Grammar, including foresetnys 
for praepositio (‘preposition’), geendung for terminatio (‘inflectional 
ending’), stefgefeg for syllaba (‘syllable’), delnimend for participium 
(‘participle’), and gebeodnys for coniunctio (‘conjunction’). Each newly 
coined English term precisely translates its Latin equivalent, sometimes 
with an emphasis on the meaning of the Latin term's lexical root in 
a quasi-etymological fashion, as in English fyll for Latin casus ( case", 
from cadere ‘to fall’) or forgyfendlic for dativus (‘dative’, from dare 


55 The Excerptiones is edited and translated by Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano. 
Porter's argument that ZElfric himself was the compiler of the Excerptiones (see his 
pp. 23-30) has not been widely accepted: see Magennis, Hill, above, pp. 29-30 and 
38-9, respectively. 

© See the discussions of ZElfric's grammatical terminology by Gneuss, "Ihe Study 
of Language in Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 86-7; Hurt, Ælfric, pp. 110-12; Law, 
‘Ælfrics Excerptiones', pp. 213-15; Paroli, ‘Indice della terminologia grammaticale’; 
Shook, ‘Ælfrics Latin Grammar; Voéadlo, ‘Anglo-Saxon Terminology’, pp. 75-6; 
E. R. Williams, '"Elfric's Grammatical Terminology’; and the chapter in this volume 
by Mechthild Gretsch. 
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‘to give')." In fact, /Elfric's effort to replicate as exactly as possible 
the meaning of the original Latin in some cases results in technically 
accurate but clumsy English counterparts that are difficult to imagine 
being very effective in the classroom, as in drowigendlic for passivum 
(‘passive’) or underdeodendlic for subiunctus (‘subjunctive’). Some of 
these English words may have been useful for clarifying the meaning of 
the corresponding Latin terms and for illustrating a particular method 
of translation, but as it turns out not all became established as standard 
English grammatical terms after Alfric.'* In his Latin Preface, Ælfric 
fends off potential criticism of his approach to grammatical training by 
saying that 'si alicui tamen displicuerit, nostram interpretationem dicat, 
quomodo uult: nos contenti sumus, sicut didicimus in scola Adelwoldi, 
uenerabilis praesulis, qui multos ad bonum imbuit’, which makes it 
clear that the pedadogical method he has adopted in the Grammar rests 
on the foundation of his own training in Latin under Bishop Æthelwold, 
who is likewise known for having translated Latin texts into English for 
his own pupils and for instructing them in the rules of grammar.? The 
appeal of Ælfrics Grammar to subsequent generations is measurable in 
part by the fifteen surviving copies and fragments, nine of which date 


"7 This quasi-etymological technique for translating Latin grammatical terms is noted 
by J. Hill, Elfric's Use of Etymologies’, p. 44. It appears that Ælfric wasn't completely 
comfortable with the use of fyll for casus since at several points in the Grammar he uses 
casus as a naturalized English loanword and even inflects it like an English noun: e.g. 
‘mid dam casu' (p. 22, line 10), ‘on eallum casum’ (p. 36, line 14), fif ungelice casas’ 
(p. 90, line 14), ‘fram case to case’ (p. 130, lines 3-4). Other examples are noted by 
E. R. Williams, ‘Ælfrics Grammatical Terminology’, pp. 460-1. 

'8 Of the terms just mentioned, however, foresetnys (‘preposition’) and stæfgefeg 
(syllable) were both employed with the same meanings by Byrhtferth: see the glos- 
sary to Byrhtferth's Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, s.v. Other grammatical terms 
shared by Ælfric and Byrhtferth are noted by Gneuss, "Ihe Study of Language’, pp. 
16-17. Geendung (‘ending’) is of course still with us. 

P? Grammar, p. 1, lines 14-17; ‘Still, if anyone should object, let him say what he 
wants about my interpretation; we are content to pursue what we learned in the school 
of Æthelwold, the venerable bishop, who instructed many to their benefit’. My quota- 
tions from Zupitza's edition of the Grammar are freely repunctuated. 

? As reported by ZEthelwold's biographer, Wulfstan Cantor, ‘Dulce namque erat ei 
adolescentes et iuuenes semper docere, et Latinos libros Anglice eis soluere, et regulas 
grammaticae artis ac metricae rationis tradere' (‘It was always agreeable to him to 
teach young people, translating Latin texts into English for them, passing on the rules 
of grammar and metric’): Wulfstan of Winchester: The Life of St Æthelwold, ed. and 
trans. Lapidge and Winterbottom, pp. 46-9 (ch. 31). 
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to the eleventh century, which makes the Grammar one of the most 
widely attested works of any kind in Old English." 

One of the most interesting features of the Grammar is its incorpo- 
ration of home-grown examples that Ælfric introduces to strike a note 
of familiarity with his students. In the prefatory section on parts of 
speech, for instance, Ælfric illustrates the common nouns ‘rex, cyning’ 
and 'episcopus, bisceop' by pairing them with the names Eadgarus and 
Aóelwoldus (p. 8, lines 10-11), recalling two familiar figures from tenth- 
century England. Names of peoples or races (nomina gentilia) include 
‘anglus, englisc’ as well as 'graecus, grecisc’ (p. 13, line 3). Examples 
of nomina patriae, which Ælfric classes as nouns but which we today 
would class as adjectives indicating one's homeland or place of origin, 
include not just ‘romanus, romanisc' (‘Roman’) but "lundoniensis, lun- 
denisc' (‘from London’) and ‘wiltuniensis, wiltunisc (‘from Wilton’) 
(p. 13, lines 4-5). To illustrate patronymics, which in Greek and English 
are commonly derived from the proper names of ancestors but rarely 
so occur in Latin, Ælfric cites the English examples ‘Penda and of dam 
Pending and Pendingas, Cwicelm and of dam Cwicelmingas' (p. 15, lines 
2-4). Later on, within the discussion of masculine proper nouns of 
the first declension, he builds upon the examples in the Excerptiones 
by adding an English name: ‘hic Silla, hic Seneca, hic Beda’ (p. 25 line 
11). A famous and somewhat controversial passage near the begin- 
ning of the Grammar appears to identify Archbishop Dunstan as the 
teacher of the author of the Grammar (namely Ælfric). The context is 
a discussion of the pronoun: 


Pronomen is dzs naman speliend. Se spelaó bone naman, beet du ne durfe 
tuwa hine nemnan. Gif ðu cwest nu ‘Hwa lærde óe?, bonne cweóe ic 
‘Dunstan’, “Hwa hadode óe*?', ‘He me hadode’—ponne stent se he on his 
naman stede and spelaó hine.? 


Some readers have understandably taken this passage to mean that 
Ælfric himself must have been taught and ordained by Dunstan, pre- 
sumably sometime before Dunstan was elevated to the archbishopric 


?^ On manuscripts of the Grammar and its later reception, see Gneuss' ‘Einleitung to 
the 2003 reprint of Zupitza's Grammar, pp. iii-xii; J. Hill, ‘Ælfrics Grammatical Triad’; 
Law, ‘Ælfrics Excerptiones’, pp. 215-16; and Menzer, ‘Multilingual Glosses’. 

? Grammar, p. 8, lines 11-16; ‘A pronoun is a substitute for a noun. It stands 
in place of the noun so that you don't have to say it twice. Now if you were to say 


“Who taught you?”, then I would say “Dunstan”, “Who ordained you?”, “He ordained 
me"—then he stands in place of his name and represents it.’ 
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in 959 and moved to Canterbury.? In order for this to be the case, 
however, it would have had to occur while Ælfric was still a child, long 
before he would have been eligible for ordination, and a much more 
reasonable explanation has been put forward by Mechthild Gretsch, 
who suggests that this grammatical example is one Ælfric has recalled 
from his own days as a student at Winchester, when it would have been 
used originally by his own master, Æthelwold, who was indeed taught 
and ordained by Dunstan.^ Regardless of what /Elfric's students would 
have thought, this is one of several passages in the Grammar that depart 
from the Excerptiones by referring to English names and places. 

Just as significantly, whereas the illustrations of various grammatical 
constructions in the Excerptiones are taken by and large from Roman 
authors (notably Virgil, Sallust, Horace, Cato, Terence, and Pliny),? 
Ælfric takes numerous opportunities to supply new examples that 
refer to Christian (or even more pointedly to monastic) realms of 
experience. For instances of proper nouns ending in -us he uses saints' 
names: Martinus, Benedictus, and Augustinus (p. 29, lines 12-13). His 
discussion of reflexive pronouns includes the sentences “Christus se 
dedit pro nobis, Crist sealde hyne sylfne for us’ (“Christ gave himself for 
us’) and ‘a se expulit malos, fram him he adreefde pa yfelan’ (“He drove 
the evils out of himself’) (p. 96, lines 12-14). To illustrate expletive or 
completive adverbs such as autem or enim, he looks to Psalm XL.11, 
‘tu autem, domine, miserere mei et resuscita me, Ou, sodlice, drihten, 
miltsa me and arer me’ (‘But thou, O Lord, have mercy on me and 
raise me up’) (p. 261, lines 9-11). For examples of prepositions such 
as secundum which take the accusative, he gives ‘secundum regulam 
uiuo, efter regole ic lybbe' (‘I live by the Rule’) and ‘secundum apos- 
tolicam doctrinam, be bere apostolican lare’ (‘according to apostolic 


? Grundy, ‘Ælfrics Grammatical Theology’, pp. 11-12; Law, ‘Ælfrics Excerptiones’, 
p. 202; Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 7. 

^ Gretsch’s unpublished explanation is reported by Gneuss, Ælfric von Eynsham 
und seine Zeit, p. 12, n. 10, and is endorsed by Lapidge, "Elfric's School Days’, 
p. 309. See also the comments on this passage by Joyce Hill, above, p. 36. 

? Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano, p. 12. 

6 This verse, adapted for the plural (‘Tu autem, Domine, miserere nobis’), would 
have been well known to ZElfric and his fellow monks because it was recited every 
night as a concluding response after each lection in the Night Office. For the use of 
this liturgical formula, see Black, ‘Questions on Ordination’, pp. 79-80; Callewaert, “Tu 
autem Domine miserere nobis’; Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, II, 513; 
Hughes, Medieval Manuscripts for Mass and Office, pp. 60-1; and Jones, ZElfric's Letter 
to the Monks of Eynsham, pp. 126-7 ($33), 148-9 ($79), and 187, n. 173. 
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teaching’) (p. 270, lines 2-4). The Excerptiones duly lists all the inter- 
jections available in Latin but without giving any sample sentences to 
show how they are used, so Ælfric has to come up with some of his 
own and produces several illustrations modelled on biblical diction, e.g., 
‘heu mihi, domine, quia peccaui nimis in uita mea, wa is me, drihten, 
forpan be ic syngode swide on minum life’ (“Woe is me, Lord, for I 
have sinned greatly in my life’) and ‘Crist cwaeó be Judan: uae illi, wa 
him’ (‘Christ said of Judas, “Woe unto him") (p. 278, lines 7-9 and 
14). And perhaps most memorably, when it comes time for Ælfric to 
talk about nouns in the third declension that end in -ix, he borrows 
the example of phenix from the Excerptiones (p. 132, $273), but just 
in case this word is unfamiliar to his students, he adds an interpretive 
gloss that demonstrates the word’s Christian allegorical meaning: ‘hic 
Fenix (swa hatte an fugel on arabiscre deode, se leofaó fif hund geara 
and efter deade eft arist geedcucod; and se fugel getacnaó urne erist 
on ğam endenextan dæge).” If one didn't know that Ælfrics main 
source for the Grammar was an epitome of a late antique text steeped 
in classical Latin literature, one could easily be misled into thinking it 
was written for a medieval monastic schoolroom. 

For the better part of its reception history, /Elfric's Grammar has 
been understood by scholars as a grammar of Latin that was written in 
English—in fact the first Latin grammar written in any vernacular, which 
has long been its claim to fame— but a series of arguments advanced 
most recently by Melinda Menzer has drawn attention to the ways in 
which it teaches not only Latin but elements of English grammar as 
well.” For one thing, Ælfric tells us explicitly in both his Latin and Old 
English prefaces that he intends the Grammar to improve his students' 
understanding of both languages. First, in the Latin preface, he explains 
that he expects his students to come to his Grammar after having already 
worked through the eight parts of speech in Donatus, so they can now 
focus on their grammatical studies of both Latin and English: 


7 Grammar, p. 70, lines 12-15; ‘This Phoenix (this is the name of a bird in the 
Arabic tongue which lives for five hundred years and after death rises up restored to 
life, and this bird symbolizes our resurrection on the last day)". 

? Menzer, ‘Ælfrics Grammar’, ‘Ælfrics English Grammar’, “Multilingual Glosses’. 
Some of Menzer’s arguments were anticipated by Bullough, ‘Educational Training in 
England’, who observes that in describing features of Latin grammar in English, Ælfric 
effectively invented a new set of English grammatical terms and in the process ‘was, as 
he came to see himself, also writing a grammar of current English with standardized 
linguistic forms’ (p. 491). 
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Ego /Elfricus, ut minus sapiens, has excerptiones de Prisciano minore 
uel maiore uobis puerulis tenellis ad uestram linguam transferre studui, 
quatinus perlectis octo partibus Donati in isto libello potestis utramque 
linguam, uidelicet latinam et anglicam, uestrae teneritudini inserere 
interim, usque quo ad perfectiora perueniatis studia.” 


Then, in the English preface, he insists (in a slightly different context 
since the two prefaces are not mirror images of one another) that he 
hopes the book will offer instruction in both Latin and English: Ne 
cwede ic na for di, beet deos boc mæge micclum to lare fremjan, ac heo 
byó swa ðeah sum angyn to egdrum gereorde, gif heo hwam licad’.*° 
The insistence here on the Grammar's applicability to the study of 
both languages helps us understand why Ælfrics method, wherever 
possible, is to illustrate grammatical structures by giving examples in 
both Latin and English. Thus, in his chapter on parts of speech, he 
makes the point that abstract nouns can be formed from adjectives in 
much the same way in English as in Latin, whence sanctitas (‘holiness’) 
from sanctus (‘holy’), just as halignys from halig (p. 17, line 16). The 
English examples are not just glosses that explain to an English reader 
what the Latin words mean, but in many cases parallel examples that 
elucidate the grammar of English. There are of course fundamental 
differences between Old English and Latin that limit the effectiveness 
of this method, but Latin nouns have three genders and are inflected in 
the genitive and fall into multiple classes just as Old English nouns do, 
and the early English readers of /Elfric's Grammar would have inevitably 
come to a better understanding of the structure of their own language 
by comparing his examples in the two languages. Moreover, the very 
concept of analysing a language by breaking it down into its parts is 
emphasized by Ælfric in the opening sentences of his chapter on ‘De 
littera' in a set of instructions that he gives only in English: 'Littera is 
steef on englisc and is se læsta deel on bocum and untodeledlic. We 
todzelad pa boc to cwydum and syddan da cwydas to dælum, eft da dælas 


? Grammar, p. 1, lines 3-8; ‘I, Ælfric, as one knowing little, have applied myself to 
translating into your language these excerpts from the lesser and greater Priscian for 
you tender little boys so that, having read through Donatus's eight parts of speech, 
you may in this book apply to your tenderness both languages, namely Latin and Eng- 
lish, in the time until you reach more perfect studies’ (translation by Wilcox, Ælfric’s 
Prefaces, pp. 114-16). 

? Grammar, p. 3, lines 16-18; ‘I am not saying to you that this book will significantly 
advance learning, but it is nevertheless meant to teach some understanding of both 
languages, if it should so appeal to someone". 
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to steefgefegum and syddan pa stefgefegu to stafum’.*’ This is how one 
studies a language, Ælfric is saying, and not just Latin but any language, 
including English. Even the parts of speech that we analyse when we 
study Latin are relevant to the study of English, as Ælfric insists in his 
preface on the eight parts of speech: ‘witodlice on disum eahta dælum 
is eal ledenspreec belocen, and det englisc geóweerleecó to eallum dam 
dælum, swaswa we nu sceortlice trahtnodon’.” Ælfric never does give 
us a set of paradigms for Old English nouns, verbs and pronouns and 
so on, and thus provides nothing approaching what we would think of 
as a fully-fledged grammar of Old English, but as Menzer points out, 
the historical tradition of providing full sets of grammatical paradigms 
for a language was oriented exclusively to second-language acquisition, 
not to the study of an individual's own language.? Even Donatus' Ars 
minor, written for a sixth-century audience of native Latin speakers, 
resists giving complete verb paradigms because Donatus knows his 
readers are already familiar with the structure of the Latin verb. In the 
end, what ZElfric achieves is a grammar of Latin that equips its English 
readers with a full set of Latin-based grammatical terminology which 
they can use to study their own language, the first step toward a self- 
conscious and independent grammar of English.^ 

At the same time, Ælfric is not oblivious to the fact that there are 
aspects of Latin grammar that simply do not correspond to English, 
and some of the differences are so fundamental that they need to be 
pointed out. In his opening discussion of grammatical gender, for 
instance, he explains that synonyms in Latin and English may share 
the same meaning, but they do not always share the same gender: ‘ys 
eac to witenne, beet hi beoó oft oóres cynnes on leden and oóres cynnes 
on englisc, we cwedad on ledyn hic liber and on englisc peos boc; eft 
on leden haec mulier and on englisc dis wif, na deos; eft on leden hoc 


? Grammar, p. 4, line 18-p. 5, line 3; ‘Littera is letter in English and is the smallest 
element in books and is indivisible. We divide the book into sentences and then the 
sentences into parts [of speech], then the parts into syllables, and then the syllables 
into letters.’ 

? Grammar, p. 11, lines 5-7; ‘indeed the entire Latin language is contained in these 
eight parts [of speech], and English corresponds to all these parts, as we have now 
briefly demonstrated’. 

5 Menzer, ‘Ælfrics English Grammar’, p. 114. 

* This point is echoed by Gneuss, “The Study of Language’, who writes that ‘with 
the help of this [Elfric's] grammar a pupil could at the same time acquire the ability 
to describe his own language in precise grammatical terms, drawing on the categories 
used for Latin’ (p. 85). 
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iudicium and on englisc des dom na dis’.*° Similarly, he observes that 
Latin has six copulative conjunctions (et, -que, ac, ast, at, and atque), 
whereas English has only one (and) (p. 259, lines 4-12). The occasional 
emphasis which Ælfric places on differences between the two languages 
rather than on their commonalities has encouraged some scholars to 
refer to this aspect of Ælfrics pedagogy as contrastive grammar, a 
novel approach to the study of either language that would have been 
most effective for an audience of native English speakers who wanted 
to learn Latin.” 


THE GLOSSARY AND THE COLLOQUY 


In seven manuscripts, all from the eleventh century, Ælfrics Gram- 
mar is immediately followed by a Latin-Old English Glossary that is 
generally thought to have been compiled by Ælfric at about the same 
time as he wrote his Grammar and that was clearly intended to provide 
supplementary vocabulary for students of beginning and intermediate 
Latin. The Glossary is arranged as a class glossary, with words organized 
by topic in categories, in each case with a Latin word coupled with its 
English equivalent. The word classes begin with some basic terminol- 
ogy of a cosmological nature (e.g., ‘caelum, heofen’: p. 297, lines 5-6), 
followed by parts of the body (e.g., “oculus, eage’: p. 298, line 4), then a 
long list of terms denoting title, rank, social class, familial relationship, 
or occupation, as well as words associated with various occupations 
(e.g., "presbiter, maessepreost': p. 299, line 9; 'argentarius, seolforsmió': 
p. 301, line 15; ‘fistula, hwistle’: p. 302, line 7), a collection of nouns and 
adjectives identifying human types and characteristics (e.g., "lunaticus, 
monaóseoc': p. 305, line 2; ‘prudens, snotor’: p. 305, line 14), names 
of birds (e.g., ‘pullus, cicen’: p. 307, line 9), names of fish (e.g., ‘salmo, 
leax’: p. 308, line 5), names of animals (e.g., ‘equus, hors’: p. 309, line 
6), names of plants (e.g., ‘fraga, streowberjan wisan': p. 311, line 6), 


*? Grammar, p. 18, line 19-p. 19, line 3; “One must also understand that they 
[grammatical genders] are often of one kind in Latin and another kind in English. We 
say hic liber in Latin and this book in English; likewise haec mulier in Latin and this 
[neuter] woman in English, not this [feminine]; likewise hoc iudicium in Latin and this 
[masculine] judgement in English, not this [neuter].' 

% Law, ‘Alfric’s Excerptiones’, pp. 211-12; Gneuss, ‘Ælfrics Grammatik und Glossar’, 
p. 83; Kornexl, ‘From Ælfric to John of Cornwall’, p. 235. My thanks to Joyce Hill for 
drawing these discussions to my attention. 
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names of trees (e.g., ‘ficus, fictreow': p. 312, line 8), architectural terms 
and vocabulary pertaining to ecclesiastical function and liturgical ritual 
(e.g., ‘indicatorium, zestel’: p. 314, line 5; “candela, candel’: p. 314, line 8), 
and a concluding hodgepodge of terms that defy straightforward cat- 
egorization but probably reflect several earlier class glossaries brought 
together (e.g., "liquor, weeta’: p. 316, line 2; ‘thesaurus, hord’: p. 321, 
line 7). Some fifteen hundred Latin terms are glossed in this way, and 
the Glossary has consequently attracted attention as ‘the first attempt 
at a bilingual dictionary of Old English’.*” Many of the Latin lemmata 
are biblical in origin or can be traced back to classical authors such 
as Ovid or Plautus, whereas others are counted by lexicographers as 
among the earliest attestations of certain words in Anglo-Latin; among 
these are ‘abra, wyln’ (‘maidservant’, p. 301, line 4), ‘arsura, beernet’ 
(‘cauterization’, p. 302, lines 16-17), and ‘pedula, meo’ (‘shoe’, p. 315, 
line 4), each documented only once or twice before Ælfric with the 
meaning signalled by its Old English equivalent.” A number of the 
glosses in /Elfric's Glossary also show up in the early eleventh-century 
Antwerp/London Glossary (divided between two manuscripts: Antwerp, 
Plantin-Moretus Museum, M. 16.2, and London, BL, Add. 32246), which 
evidently draws on /Elfric's Glossary and also on some of the sources 
upon which ZElfric's Glossary is based, including Isidore's Etymologiae 
and the Excerptiones de Prisciano.” More work is needed to identify 
the sources of these glossaries (and of other glossaries to which they are 
related), but in all probability they embody collectively the resources 
and methods for grammatical training in Latin that Ælfric had been 
exposed to at Winchester under Bishop Æthelwold, and to judge from 
the manuscript evidence, they were employed as basic pedagogical tools 
in Anglo-Saxon classrooms throughout the eleventh century.” 


7 R. L. Thomson, ‘Ælfrics Latin Vocabulary’, p. 155. 

38 See the analysis by Thomson, "Elfric's Latin Vocabulary’. The Dictionary of Medi- 
eval Latin from British Sources, ed. Latham and Howlett, lists only one instance for abra 
and pedula prior to Ælfric; it does not cite Ælfric in the entry for arsura. 

3 A direct relationship between Alfric’s Glossary and the Antwerp/London Glossary 
is denied by Lazzari, ‘Il Glossario latino-inglese antico’, who suggests that they depend 
on common sources; however, the unmistakable use of /Elfric by the Antwerp/London 
Glossary is demonstrated by Porter, ‘On the Antwerp-London Glossaries’. See also the 
detailed study of the manuscript by Forster, ‘Die altenglische Glossenhandschrift'. 

^ A late version of Alfric’s Glossary adapted for Welsh and Cornish use is the so- 
called Vocabularium Cornicum in London, BL, Cotton Vespasian A. xiv, fols. 7-10 
(s. xi*, Monmouth Priory), ed. Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, II, 1065-81. See the discus- 
sion and analysis (in Welsh) by I. Williams, ‘Vocabularium Cornicum'. 
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The third component of what many have taken to be a coordinated 
three-part educational program engineered by Ælfric is his Colloquy, a 
Latin dialogue between a schoolmaster and his pupils designed to teach 
simple conversation skills, including correct pronunciation and some 
common everyday vocabulary. The Colloquy follows in a long tradition 
of schoolroom dialogues going back at least to the third century A.D. 
which were typically memorized by students and then rehearsed aloud 
in class, organized around topics such as the names of gods, types of 
entertainment, food and refreshments, and animals and trees, all in an 
effort to work through lists of words to build vocabulary and improve 
fluency of oral communication." As pedagogical tools for learning a 
foreign language, these classroom dialogues were most effective when 
paired with vocabulary lists, which is why it makes sense to view /Elfric's 
Colloquy and Glossary as complementary tools in a unified instructional 
programme, and also why most surviving dialogues from this period 
are glossed with supplementary vocabulary. In Britain such dialogues 
appear to have been developed first in Wales and Cornwall in the ninth 
century, based on schooltexts from late antiquity. One of the earliest is 
the ninth-century text known as De raris fabulis (On Uncommon Tales’), 
a series of twenty-four short dialogues involving the daily activities 
of monks, oblates, priests, and abbots, with a complex textual history 
that probably represents at least two earlier sets of dialogues brought 
together and then interlarded with multiple layers of glosses in Latin, 
Welsh, and Cornish.? The dialogues enact realistic conversations about 


^ Garmonsway, ‘Development of the Colloquy’, pp. 249-61; Gwara and Porter, 
Anglo-Saxon Conversations, pp. 15-24. 

? De raris fabulis survives uniquely in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 572 
(s. x; Wales, prov. Winchester by s. xi, then Canterbury, St Augustine's Abbey, by 
s. xi^), 41v-47r. It has been edited by Stokes, 'Cambrica', pp. 238-49; Stevenson, Early 
Scholastic Colloquies, pp. 1-11; Gwara, "Ihe Hermeneumata pseudodositheana’, pp. 
125-35; and Gwara, De raris fabulis. See the discussions by Lapidge, ‘Latin Learning 
in Dark Ages Wales’; Davies, An Early Welsh Microcosm, pp. 24, 38-9, 46, 130; and 
Gwara, Education in Wales and Cornwall. Dumville, ‘A Thesaurus Palaeoanglicus?’, pp. 
66-7, cautiously proposes that the text originated in Wales in the ninth century, that 
the Welsh glosses were subsequently ‘partially Cornified by the scribe’, and that the 
manuscript was in England by the late tenth century, when some additional scratched 
glosses in Old English were added. The Old English glosses are printed by Meritt, Old 
English Glosses, p. 57 (no. 65), and have more recently been discussed by Falileyev 
and Russell, "Ihe Dry-Point Glosses’. Gwara, "Ihe Hermeneumata pseudodositheana’, 
makes the case that De raris fabulis started out as a classroom text in a Welsh religious 
settlement but ‘was adapted as a manual for pilgrimage and negotiation rather than a 
monastic primer of spoken Latin' (p. 111). 
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various aspects of daily life in the monastery, such as different types of 
food and drink, proper ways to address one's superiors, and instructions 
for making one's bed in the dormitory. Occasionally, as in /Elfric's Col- 
loquy, the dialogues lapse into strings of vocabulary that one can pick 
and choose from to construct a practice conversation. Colloquy 13, for 
instance, is an exchange between two monks over the care of the senior 
monk's horse that reads like a catalogue of equestrian terminology (with 
some Welsh or Cornish glosses incorporated into the text): 


Vbi est custos equorum? 

Ecce, hic ego sum. 

Vade ad equos, et defer equum meum, meum giliuum id est melin, 
et pone frenum super caput eius et sellam similiter super dorsum eius 
et paglum, camum, antellam, corbum, femorale id est partuncul, bullam 
id est bronnced, appetitorium, uentris loram, puluilum, fibulam id est 
fual, corigium id est corruui, sudarem, sambucam que pertinet muli- 
eri, et ultiam, armellam, glomerarium, cauterium, compedem de ferro 
factam.? 


The aim here has not been to script a single lifelike dialogue but to 
provide the framework and raw materials for several potential dialogues 
that students can improvise and act out in class, drawing selectively 
from the available vocabulary, which entails a range of words that in 
pedagogical terms serve as functional equivalents.“ Going around the 
room, as it were, one student could construct a version of this dialogue 
in which the monk asks for a saddle, bridle, and collar, and the next 
student could play a monk who asks that his horse be equipped with a 
blanket, crop, and reins. By the end of the exercise, the students should 
be able to participate in several different conversations about readying 
a horse for a journey. The manuscript containing De raris fabulis seems 
to have made its way to Winchester by the early eleventh century and 


5 De raris fabulis, ed. Gwara, pp. 14-15; ‘“Where is the caretaker of the horses?” 
“Behold, here I am." “Go to the horses, and bring my horse, my bay (that is, melin), 
and put a halter on his head and likewise a saddle on his back and a bridle, collar, 
martingale, basket, rein (that is, partuncul), rod (that is, bronnced), bit, breast-collar, 
cushion, buckle (that is, fual), rein (that is, corruui), blanket, saddle (which is for a 
woman), and crop, hobble, prod, cautery-iron, fetter made from iron."' 

^ The pedagogical strategies implicit in these colloquies—including the ‘direct 
method' of instruction, the simulation of real-life situations, the emphasis on fluency of 
oral communication as opposed to grammatical correctness, and the use of redundant or 
alternative vocabulary as well as functional equivalents to promote improvisation—are 
most carefully examined by Porter, “Ihe Latin Syllabus’, who reasons that Ælfric Bata 
most likely learned these techniques from his own teacher, Ælfric. 
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then to Canterbury sometime thereafter, and it has been conjectured 
that this particular text had at least an indirect influence on the com- 
position of Ælfrics Colloquy (based on techniques Ælfric learned at 
Winchester) and on the colloquies of his student Ælfric Bata at Can- 
terbury.* This hypothesis is especially attractive given that a number 
of circumstantial details conspire to suggest that when Ælfric was a 
young lad at /Ethelwold's school in Winchester, he was tutored in Latin 
by a Welsh master named Iorwerth who was trained in this dialogue 
tradition and who may in fact have been the conduit that brought De 
raris fabulis from Wales to Winchester.“ Apart from De raris fabulis, 
four other colloquies survive from tenth- or early eleventh-century 
England that bear witness to a similar method of teaching Latin con- 
versation: the anonymous Colloquium hispericum and three colloquies 
associated with /Elfric Bata, namely the so-called Colloquia, Colloquia 
difficiliora, and Colloquia e libro de raris fabulis retractata, the last not 
certainly by Ælfric Bata but clearly dependent on the ninth-century De 
raris fabulis." All of these early Insular colloquies have been shown to 
derive ultimately from a late-antique bilingual school text known as 
the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana, which consists of an alphabetical 
Greek and Latin wordlist, a topically organized lexicon or class glos- 
sary in Latin and Greek, a set of dialogues for practice conversation 
enacting scenes from everyday life, and a series of Greek prose texts 
accompanied by Latin translations.* 


5 Gwara, Education in Wales and Cornwall, p. 2. The argument by Lendinara, ‘Il 
Colloquio di Ælfric’, that ZElfric's Colloquy was directly modelled on De raris fabulis has 
been disputed by Porter, ‘Anglo-Saxon Colloquies’, who argues that ‘De Raris Fabulis 
and Retractata were never a part of ZElfric's school curriculum’ since ‘[t]hese colloquies 
contain material that Ælfric would have found objectionable’ (p. 473). 

^ The various strands of this (admittedly hypothetical) scenario are taken up by 
Gwara, Education in Wales and Cornwall, pp. 43-4; and Lapidge, 'Elfric's Schooldays’. 

" All four colloquies are edited and discussed by Gwara, Latin Colloquies. Bata's 
Colloquia and Colloquia difficiliora are edited and translated by Gwara and Porter, 
Anglo-Saxon Conversations. The connections between De raris fabulis, De raris fabu- 
lis retractata, and Ælfric Bata's Colloquia are most thoroughly examined by Porter, 
‘Anglo-Saxon Colloquies'. The relationship of Ælfrics Colloquy to these other early 
Insular colloquies is discussed by Lazzari, "Ihe Scholarly Achievements’, pp. 341-7. That 
Latin colloquies of this sort were part of the school curriculum at Winchester under 
ZEthelwold is evident from the two dialogue poems Altercatio magistri et discipuli and 
Responsio discipuli, edited and discussed by Lapidge, “Three Latin Poems’; see also the 
discussion by J. Hill, “Winchester Pedagogy’. 

^ Eight separate recensions of this work are edited by Goetz in the third volume 
of his Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. The Leiden recension has recently been edited 
afresh by Flammini, Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana. The connections between the 
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Ælfrics Colloquy clearly grows out of this tradition since it adopts 
the same techniques to teach practical vocabulary and conversational 
fluency as De raris fabulis and Ælfric Bata's colloquies, which likewise 
depict hypothetical scenes from a monastic classroom. Where ZElfric's 
Colloquy parts company with these other early Insular dialogues is in 
its implementation of a dramatic exercise in which the students are 
prompted to interact with the teacher as they assume the identities of 
several different labourers who talk about the nature of their work. The 
situation that /Elfric sets up at the beginning of the Colloquy requires 
that the pupils, who are eager to learn Latin, ask the master to teach 
them to speak properly. The master then asks the students what they 
want to talk about and whether they are willing to be beaten for the sake 
of learning. When they reply in the affirmative, he asks several students 
about their occupations and daily activities as they in turn assume the 
roles of a monk, a ploughman, a shepherd, a hunter, a shoemaker, a 
cook, and other common professions. The master's questions are typi- 
cally brief and are calculated to elicit a variety of responses, some of 
which make use of strings of vocabulary that must have been studied in a 
class glossary. At one point, for instance, the master asks the fisherman, 
‘Quales pisces capis? (“What [kinds of] fish do you catch?’), to which 
the fisherman replies, 'Anguillas et lucios, menas et capitones, tructas 
et murenas, et qualescumque in amne natant’ (‘Eels and pike, minnows 
and mullets, trout and lampreys, and whatever swims in the river’: Col- 
loquy, lines 100-2). Then comes “Quid capis in mari? (What do you 
catch in the sea?’), answered by 'Alleces et isicios, delfinos et sturias, 
ostreas et cancros, musculas, torniculi, neptigalli, platesia et platissa et 
polipodes et similia’ (“Herrings and salmon, porpoises and sturgeon, 
oysters and crabs, mussels, winkles, cockles, plaice and flounders and 


Hermeneumata and the Insular colloquies are traced by Gwara, “The Hermeneumata 
pseudodositheana’, Latin Colloquies, pp. 10-16. On the early history and diffusion 
of the Hermeneumata, see Dionisotti, ‘From Ausonius’ Schooldays?’, who edits one 
version of the Greek-Latin colloquy from a fifteenth-century manuscript and on the 
basis of its vocabulary and contents suggests that it was originally composed in Gaul 
in the late-third or fourth century (roughly contemporary with Ausonius, who was 
clearly familiar with this colloquy tradition). For the evidence that a version of the 
Hermeneumata was known to Theodore and Hadrian at Canterbury in the late-seventh 
century and can be detected in the Leiden family of glosses deriving from their school, 
see Bischoff and Lapidge, Biblical Commentaries, pp. 175 and 512; and Lendinara, 
Anglo-Saxon Glosses, pp. 11-12, 15, 16, 30, 36, 37, 48, 92, 151, 221, 223, 244, 300, and 
371-2. The depiction of everyday life in all of these colloquies is emphasized by Riché, 
‘La vie quotidienne’. 
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lobsters and the like’: lines 105-8). As Julius Zupitza pointed out long 
ago, this list of sea creatures must not represent ZElfric's original list, 
since four of the animal names (torniculi, neptigalli, platesia, and pla- 
tissa) are in the nominative rather than the accusative, as required by 
the grammar, and two (platesia and platissa) are in the singular rather 
than the plural, which suggests that they have been inserted into the 
text at some point, a clear sign that the Colloquy as we have it has 
been studied and augmented, very likely with the aid of a glossary, and 
is therefore at least a stage removed away from Ælfric.® We can still 
nevertheless see that the Colloquy was written as a companion piece 
to /Elfric's other language-learning texts since nearly all of the terms 
listed within the section on ‘names of fish’ (nomina piscium) in the 
Glossary are incorporated into the fisherman's dialogue here in the 
Colloquy, so there is a direct carryover from one classroom exercise to 
another.? For that matter, almost all of the characters depicted in the 
Colloquy, from the consiliarius to the piscator and lignarius, are also 
named at some point in either the Grammar or the Glossary, all but 
four appearing in a single passage within the list of occupations in the 
Glossary (pp. 301-2).°! 

The Colloquy falls essentially into three parts: an opening survey of 
occupations (lines 1-202) followed by a debate between the master and a 
counselor (consiliarius) over which profession is superior (lines 203-43) 
and then a concluding discussion between master and pupil about the 
moral life and daily routine of an oblate (lines 244-315). The opening 
dialogue of workers is remarkable not just for its depiction of a stable, 
productive, and interdependent cross-section of society, emphasizing 
how each labourer makes a vital contribution to the common good, 
but also for its references to these characters' interior thoughts and 
feelings. The ploughman dares not shirk his duties and hide at home 
for fear that his lord will find out. The fisherman is reluctant to hunt 
whales because they are too dangerous. The hunter must learn to be 
brave in the forest, where all sorts of wild animals live. The fowler 
doesn't want to keep the birds he has tamed over the summer because 


2 Zupitza, ‘Die ursprüngliche Gestalt’. The expansion of the text at this point is also 
discussed by J. Hill, “Winchester Pedagogy’, p. 151, n. 28, ‘Learning Latin’, pp. 20-2, 
‘Ælfrics Grammatical Triad’, pp. 292-3. 

5 The fish names which the Glossary and Colloquy have in common are anguilla 
(‘eel’), cancer (‘crab’), cetus (‘whale’), delfinus (‘porpoise’), luceus (‘pike’), murena (lam- 
prey’), muscula (‘mussel’), piscis (‘fish’), polipos (‘lobster’), and tructa (‘trout’). 

*' As noted by Porter, ‘Anglo-Saxon Colloquies’, p. 473. 
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it's too much trouble to feed them. The merchant is concerned about 
making a profit from selling his wares so that he can feed and clothe 
his family. These hints at personality and the use of incidental details 
(such as the spur-straps and leather purses crafted by the shoemaker, 
the houses and boats built by the carpenter) have prompted some read- 
ers to compare these character sketches with the character portraits in 
Chaucer's General Prologue, and the close attention to the activities of 
the monks and workers has led some to view the Colloquy as a transpar- 
ent window into daily life in Anglo-Saxon England. G. N. Garmonsway, 
the Colloquy's editor, once claimed that the work is "chiefly of interest 
for the picture it presents of the life and activities of the middle and 
lower classes, concerning which Old English literature is, in the main, 
silent.” The opening exchange between master and pupils and the clos- 
ing discussion of the life of an oblate make it quite clear, however, that 
within this society the institution that matters most is the church, to 
which all other professions are subservient. As the consiliarius declares 
(lines 213-14), ‘mihi uidetur seruitium Dei inter istas artes primatum 
tenere’ (‘It seems to me that service to God holds first place among 
these crafts). The Colloquy has consequently sometimes been read 
as 'an expression of the Benedictine monastic ideal, derived from the 
Rule, of an orderly and well-regulated life within the confines of an 
economically self-sufficient community devoted to the service of God'.? 
In working through Alfric’s Colloquy, a student would therefore have 
received training not only in Latin conversation skills, but also in an 
emphatically monastic understanding of how (at least parts of) English 
society should be structured and function. 

The Colloquy survives in three separate copies that differ enough 
from one another to show that the text underwent multiple processes 
of revision and amplification in the early eleventh century, probably 
all at the hands of Ælfric Bata. The version that is closest to Ælfric is 
in London, BL, Cotton Tiberius A. iii, 60v-64v (s. xi™*¢, Canterbury, 
Christ Church), but additions have been made to the text that are 
demonstrably not by Ælfric, and it is accompanied by a complete inter- 
linear Old English gloss that has been edited, translated, revised, and 


* Garmonsway, ZElfric's Colloquy, p. 1. 

5 Anderson, ‘Social Idealism in Ælfrics Colloquy’, p. 161. The primacy of the 
monastic life within this depiction of society is likewise stressed by Ruffing, "Ihe Labor 
Structure of Ælfrics Colloquy’. 
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studied even more than Alfric’s Latin original.” A second, incomplete 
copy of the Colloquy appears in the so-called Antwerp/London collec- 
tion mentioned earlier, split between the two manuscripts, modified 
by Ælfric Bata, with stage directions identifying each of the speakers 
(e.g. Consiliarius dicit, Lignarius dicit) that appear nowhere else.” The 
Colloquy has been entered into the manuscript's margins alongside 
a copy of the Excerptiones de Prisciano, the main source for /Elfric's 
Grammar, which suggests that it was viewed as an adjunct to grammati- 
cal study. A third copy that has been even more substantially revised 
by Ælfric Bata appears in Oxford, St John's College 154 (s. xi^, prov. 
Durham), 204r-215r, which is the only surviving manuscript containing 
all three of Ælfrics language-learning texts—the Grammar, Glossary, 
and Colloquy—together. The Oxford manuscript also contains Ælfric 
Bata's Colloquia and Colloquia difficiliora, De raris fabulis retractata, 
and Book III of Abbo of Saint-Germain-des-Prés' Bella Parisiacae 
urbis with a continuous Old English gloss, and, as David Porter has 
argued, very likely represents a collection of school texts assembled by 
Ælfric Bata for use at Canterbury." These manuscripts are among the 
most important witnesses we have to the materials and methods of 
classroom study in eleventh-century England, and all closely tied up 
with the work of Ælfric. 


THE DE TEMPORIBUS ANNI 


In addition to the Grammar, Glossary, and Colloquy, a fourth work by 
Ælfric that had an unmistakable instructional aim, although it was prob- 
ably not intended for the monastic classroom, is his De temporibus anni, a 
short treatise on chronology, astronomy and natural phenomena written 
at Cerne c. 992 x 995, most likely begun before Ælfric started the Second 
Series of Catholic Homilies but finished after he had completed them, and 
therefore written during the very same period that he was at work on the 


* Printed most recently by Mitchell and Robinson, A Guide to Old English, pp. 
194-201, who present a normalized version of Sweet's 1897 revision of the OE gloss 
to render it ‘into idiomatic prose’ (p. 194). The date and origin of Tiberius A. iii are 
established by Gneuss, ‘Origin and Provenance’. On the manuscripts of the Colloquy, 
see Hill, ‘Ælfrics Grammatical Triad’. 

5 This version is edited and discussed by J. Hill, ‘Ælfrics Colloquy: The Antwerp/ 
London Version’. 

*€ Porter, ‘Anglo-Saxon Colloquies’, "/Elfric's Colloquy and Ælfric Bata’. 
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Grammar, Glossary and Colloquy.” The ability to determine the date of 
Easter and other moveable feasts had always been a practical necessity 
for priests, and throughout the Middle Ages numerous treatises on the 
Christian calendar and the reckoning of time were written to facilitate 
these tasks.” /Elfric's concern, however, was not to provide a compre- 
hensive scholarly survey of this entire branch of learning comparable to 
what Bede and others had produced, but merely to offer a slim digest 
of only the most basic questions and issues concerning the Christian 
calendar, the universe, and the physical elements which any intelligent 
Christian ought to know. In fourteen chapters that amount to fewer than 
5800 words, Ælfric provides a simple and non-technical explanation of 
how the orbits of the sun and moon were fixed at Creation, how the 
sun and moon give off light (and why they seem not to do so during an 
eclipse), how the year is structured according to solar and lunar cycles, 
how to determine the date of Easter, why it is important to calculate 
Leap Day and the embolisms of the moon, and why the calendar year 
properly begins not on the first of January as the Romans thought but 
at the spring equinox on 21 March.? The opening sections are anchored 
within a Christian framework by an account of Creation based on the 
first chapter of Genesis (I.2-16), and the work ends with a series of brief 
observations on the origin and nature of rain, hail, snow, and thunder, 
coupled with reflections on biblical stories involving rain and thunder 
(chs. 11-14), which encourages the idea that scientific learning of this 
kind is best understood within the larger context of biblical study and 
Christian education. /Elfric says at the very beginning of the work that 
he based his treatise on a single book by Bede supplemented by gleanings 
from the works of other scientific authors: 'Ic wolde eac gif ic dorste 
gadrian sum gehweede andgit of dare bec þe BEDA se snotera lareow 
gesette . 7 gegaderode of manegra wisra lareowa bocum be des geares 
ymbrenum . fram anginne middaneardes'. Upon close inspection, it 


* Clemoes, "Ihe Chronology of Alfric’s Works’, p. 244, assigns De temporibus anni 
to the period 992 x 1002, the decade during which Ælfric was also working on the 
Grammar, Glossary, Colloquy, the Letter to Wulfsige, various homilies and saints' lives, 
and his translation of Joshua. The more precise dating adopted here is that proposed 
by Godden, "Elfric's De temporibus anni’. 

** For a convenient introduction to the science of computus as it was known in 
Anglo-Saxon England, see Baker and Lapidge, Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, pp. xxxiv-lx. 

*? On this last point, see Godden, “New Year's Day’. 

© Temporibus, ch. 1.1; ‘I also wished to gather, if I might, some meager understand- 
ing of the book that Bede the wise teacher composed, and I collected [information] 
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turns out that Ælfric was indeed making use of Bede, although not 
just a single book by Bede, and not Bede alone, since the identifiable 
borrowings come from Bede's De natura rerum, De temporum ratione, 
De temporibus, and Commentarius in Genesim, as well as Isidore's De 
natura rerum and the Bible.” Three distinct versions of the text survive, 
all traceable directly to Ælfric, who must have returned to the text again 
and again to revise it over a period of time.” 

In reading Ælfrics Temporibus, one is struck by the simple, orderly 
presentation of the material and the reluctance to go into too much 
detail, as if the work were gauged for a readership that had only a 
mild curiosity about the topic and a limited capacity for technical 
information. Ælfric is careful throughout to reduce every question 
and answer to its absolute essentials, and a dominant presentational 
mode is the numerical catalogue, such that at various points Ælfric 
names and enumerates, with minimal commentary, the seven hours 
of the night (ch. 3.18-25), the twelve signs of the zodiac (ch. 4.1-14), 
the four seasons (ch. 4.36-41), the five climatic zones (ch. 6.23-6), 
the seven planets (ch. 9.4-5), the four elements (ch. 10.2-3), and the 
twelve winds (ch. 10.15-24). Along the way he makes reference to other 
useful bits of calendrical and cosmological lore that are easy to recall 
because they are defined numerically: a year consists of twelve months, 
or 52 weeks, or 365 days and six hours (ch. 4.17); the lunar cycle is 27 


from the books of many wise teachers about the cycles of the year from the beginning 
of the world’. 

5! See the source identifications by Henel, Temporibus, pp. liii-lvi, and on the facing 
pages to his edition, as well as the source notes compiled by Atherton, "Ihe Sources of 
Ælfrics De temporibus anni’. Atherton identifies thirty-four passages based on Bede’s 
De natura rerum, seven based on Bede’s De temporibus anni, four based on Bede’s De 
temporibus, eleven based on Isidore’s De natura rerum, seven based on Bede’s Com- 
mentarius in Genesim, and twenty-two based on Scripture. His claim that ZElfric's phrase 
‘ac deer is singal leoht buton zlcum deostrum’, ‘but there is eternal light without any 
darkness’ (Temporibus 3.2) comes from Vercelli Homily XXI, line 243, ‘þær is leoht 
butan bysstrum’, ‘there is light without darkness’, is probably not credible since both 
statements are routine examples of the commonplace rhetorical topos known as the 
‘joys of heaven’, which appears with some frequency in early Insular literature and often 
includes the antithesis leoht butan bystrum or lux sine tenebris. For abundant examples 
and discussion, see Bayless in Collectanea Pseudo-Bedae, ed. Bayless and Lapidge, pp. 
142-3 (no. 177) and 239-40 (with further references); Bazire and Cross, Eleven Old 
English Rogationtide Homilies, pp. 11-12; Cross, Cambridge Pembroke College MS 25, 
pp. 83, 99, 122, 153, 160, 171-3; T. N. Hall, “Preaching at Winchester’, pp. 199-201; 
T. D. Hill, “The Seven Joys of Heaven’; Tristram, ‘Stock Descriptions’, pp. 104-5; and 
Wright, The Irish Tradition, pp. 102-5, 128, 130. 

° Godden, ‘Ælfrics De temporibus anni’, p. 63. 
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days and eight hours long (ch. 4.22); and there are seven stars in the 
constellation Arcton or Carl's Wain (our Ursa Major or Big Dipper) 
(ch. 9.6). When the details become too involved, he cuts the explana- 
tion short, as at the end of the chapter on stars and comets, where he 
states: “‘beah de we swidor sprecon be heofenlicum tunglum, ne meg 
swa ðeah se ungelareda leornian heora leohtbzran ryne.'9 Likewise, 
at the close of his discussion of the twelve winds, he shuts down the 
lesson by abruptly declaring: “Us ðincð to manigfeald pat we swidor 
embe dis sprecon’ (‘It seems to us too complicated to say any more 
about this") (ch. 10.24). There are also moments where he cautions his 
readers against paying attention to the wrong kinds of starcraft; thus 
any Christian who practises lunar divination is without faith (ch. 8.7), 
and there is no basis to the popular belief that the cycle of the moon is 
determined by the weather (ch. 8.11). All of these features—the simplic- 
ity of presentation, the use of numbers as an ordering and mnemonic 
device, the avoidance of information overload, and the warnings to 
steer clear of pagan superstition—make it difficult to imagine that the 
De temporibus anni was written for the same audience as the Grammar, 
Glossary and Colloquy, that is, for monastic oblates who were expected 
to master an ambitious Latin curriculum, and who had a professional 
need to know more about time-reckoning than Ælfric squeezes into this 
slim treatise. Instead, the Temporibus looks very much like an elemen- 
tary primer of chronology and related subject matter that was meant 
to be accessible to a general audience, and in fact this is precisely the 
kind of audience that seems to be identified in the prefatory sentence, 
which reads: ‘Her efter fyligó an lytel cwyde be gearlicum tidum pet 
nis to spelle geteald ac elles to reedenne pam ðe hit licaó.'^* This prefa- 
tory sentence appears in only one manuscript (CUL Gg. 3. 28, 255r) 
and may not be authorial, but it adds credence to the idea that Ælfric 
was writing for something other than an exclusively monastic audi- 
ence. If so, this means that Ælfric, early in his career, was engaged in 
two simultaneous pedagogical projects of a very different nature, one 
to teach young monks how to read and write and converse in Latin, 


$ Temporibus, ch. 9.4; Even if we were to say more about the heavenly stars, the 
ignorant would still not be able to understand their brilliant course’. 

** ‘Here follows a little tract on the seasons of the year that is not intended as a 
sermon but is instead to be read by anyone whom it pleases.’ As Godden, Elfric's De 
temporibus anni’, p. 60, points out, cwyde is a term which Ælfric customarily uses to 
refer to his own homilies. 
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and the other to introduce a general audience to the fundamentals of 
calendrical science. Stephanie Hollis has made the intriguing sugges- 
tion that the Temporibus was 'intended for interested laymen and for 
priests, who were required, before ordination, to satisfy an examining 
bishop of their practical working knowledge of the liturgical calendar'.? 
The priests, I think, may have required a better grasp of the subject 
than that which Alfric’s Temporibus has to offer (I can easily imagine 
Ælfric insisting that they brush up on Bede's De temporum ratione for 
this purpose rather than relying on his own work), but an interested 
layperson would have certainly benefited from it. In this respect, the 
Temporibus may be comparable to /Elfric's Letter to Sigeweard, which 
likewise offers a breezy and non-technical overview of a subject Ælfric 
knows all too well (in the latter case the contents of the Bible) for the 
benefit of an interested layperson. 


CONCLUSION 


These four works—the Grammar, Glossary, Colloquy and Tempori- 
bus—do not make up the entirety of ZElfric's writings that one might 
label pedagogical or instructional, but they best exemplify his persis- 
tent concerns for building upon long-standing pedagogical tools and 
adapting them afresh for English pupils. All these works possess a 
strong traditional element coupled with a drive for innovation. All are 
modelled squarely on texts that had been used for teaching grammar 
and chronology for centuries, and all embody the educational methods 
that Ælfric had learned at the hands of Bishop Æthelwold, but all are 
modified in a fundamental way to make them best suit /Elfric's own 
students. The Grammar is faithful to the tried and true instructional 
methods of Priscian and Donatus but is without precedent in present- 
ing this information in English and in using it to elucidate some of 
the structural features of English. The Glossary collects vocabulary 
sets much as earlier glossaries had, but systematically pairs each Latin 
word with an English equivalent to yield the earliest approximation of 
a sustained Latin-English dictionary. The Colloquy takes the form of a 
classroom language-learning dialogue inherited from classical antiquity 
and infuses it with a dramatic flair that some have seen as anticipating 


® Hollis, ‘Scientific and Medical Writings’, p. 190. 
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Chaucer. The Temporibus draws from the works of Bede and Isidore to 
produce a précis of calendrical science and natural lore fit for a non- 
specialized audience incapable of absorbing the densities of Bede and 
Isidore. Certain parts of the Grammar, Glossary, and Colloquy, more- 
over, touch upon the same topics or make use of the same examples, so 
that they can be seen to reinforce and complement one another in an 
integrated instructional programme. The simultaneous commitment to 
tradition and innovation that underlies these four works can no doubt 
be found in other writings by Ælfric as well, but in these texts we can 
see it cultivated for the purpose of developing teaching materials at an 
early stage in /Elfric's career when he was responding creatively but 
responsibly to the practical needs of his students. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


CATECHETIC HOMILETICS: /ELFRIC'S PREACHING AND 
TEACHING DURING LENT 


Robert K. Upchurch 


INTRODUCTION 


When, in a sermon for Easter Sunday, Ælfric explains the symbolism of 
the first Passover lamb, he reminds Christians that ‘godes cwydas sind 
to smeagenne mid swa micelre carfulnysse. swa pet ealle his beboda 
mid andgite. and weorce beon asmeade on nihte dises andwerdan lifes. 
er dan pe se endenexta deg. bees gemeenelican æristes zeteowige".! The 
call to ponder God's word and put it into action may strike us as odd 
considering that the majority of lay folk who comprised his target audi- 
ence had limited access to the Scriptures themselves. Yet this advice 
appears with enough frequency in his homilies for Lent and Easter that 
it constitutes a hallmark of Alfrician Christianity. Even more than his 
sources and contemporaries, who also urge Christians to harmonize 
deep faith with virtuous works, Ælfric exhorts believers to express their 
faith through action only after inward reflection on and application 
of (often sophisticated) theological concepts to their lives.” His use of 
biblical exposition to catechize the laity in right belief and righteous 
living highlights the importance of exegetical sermons in providing 
them with opportunities to meditate on Scripture, and attests to the 
value he places on reflexive Christian belief and practice. 

With its biblical translation or paraphrase and, normally, verse by 
verse exposition, the exegetical homily enabled, indeed enacted, a 
purposeful consideration of God's words. '[U]s is twyfeald neod on 


! CH IL15, lines 295-8 (p. 159); 'God's words are to be considered with very great 
care so that all his instructions may be taken into account with understanding and 
action in the night of this present life before the final day of the universal resurrection 
appears.’ All translations are my own unless otherwise specified. 

? The Bible, of course, exhorts Christians to faith and works, a locus classicus of which 
is James II.14-26, the last verse of which reads ‘faith without works is dead’. Ælfric 
cites verses from this passage in two sermons, CH 1.16 (lines 102-10 [pp. 310-11]) 
and L21 (lines 136-51 [p. 350]). 
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boclicum gewritum', Ælfric writes in another sermon for Easter 
Sunday: 'Anfeald neod us is. beet we da boclican lare mid carfullum 
mode smeagan. oder þæt we hi to weorcum awendan’.’ So central is a 
knowledge of God's word to his idea of what it means to be a Christian 
that Ælfric even asks whether it is possible to be one without having a 
desire to study and examine it (lines 60-2). If, as he urges, the faithful 
are to meditate upon Scripture in order to understand and act on it, 
then it is essential that they be presented with the verses themselves.* 
The Scriptures are, after all, the means by which Christ defeated the 
devil during his own temptation, and biblically-based doctrine and 
deportment would guarantee Anglo-Saxon believers deliverance from 
the spiritual warfare of both Lent and life? Armed with ‘bes halgan 
gastes swurd. beet is godes word’ (‘the sword of the Holy Spirit, which is 
God's word’), they could engage mind and body, and summon doctrine 
and devotion to their aid. 

This chapter uses /Elfric's exegetical homilies for Lent as a vantage 
point for identifying the beliefs and practices that lie at the heart of what 
it means for him ‘to live and move and have one's being in Christ ^ 
As such, the sermons serve as a guide to the theological and thematic 
predilections that put a decidedly /Elfrician stamp on the season's 
catechetical scheme. This is not to argue that the substance of Alfric’s 
sermons is new. Even a cursory glance at the sourcing of his homilies 
highlights the derivative nature of his compositions.? Nevertheless, there 
is not a single example among the Lenten homilies where he translates 
a sermon without reordering or combining it with other materials to 
fashion a homily that is uniquely his own. And while an assessment 
of the degree to which the Christianity he advocates may be said to be 
truly ZElfrician must await further study of his immediate sources, the 
present essay attempts to open up possibilities for such work? 


> CH 11.16, lines 55-8 (p. 162); ‘We have a two-fold need for written Scriptures: 
One need is that we consider with an attentive mind the written Scriptures; the other 
is that we turn them into works.’ 

4 See, for example, CH I.11, lines 47-57 (pp. 267-8); II.6, lines 175-9 (p. 58); II.13, 
lines 87-94 (p. 130); IL15, lines 295-8 (p. 159); and Pope 4, lines 293-6 (p. 280). 

? See CH 1.11, lines 134-5 and 150-3 (p. 271), where Christ overcomes the devil 
‘mid halgum gewritum’ (‘by the holy Scriptures’). 

6 CH IL12, pp. 110-26, lines 472-3 (p. 123). 

7 Acts XVII. 28, which Ælfric quotes in Pope 1, lines 284-5 (p. 208). 

* See, for example, the sources of ZElfric's homilies listed on the Fontes Anglo- 
Saxonici database (Fontes Anglo-Saxonici: World Wide Web Register at www.fontes. 
english.ox.ac.uk). 

? ‘J. Hill observes that ‘it is a searching engagement with immediate sources, however 
derivative they might be from a modern perspective and however much we might 
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The homilies for the ten weeks from Septuagesima, seventy days prior 
to Easter, to the Saturday following the paschal celebration, provide a 
prime opportunity to discern /Elfric's core ideals, not only because the 
season contains the build-up to and climax of the liturgical year but 
because he composed the sermons with a lay audience in mind. He 
encourages the pious to take communion fourteen times a year, nine 
of which occur during this ten-week period. Accordingly, he com- 
poses sermons for six of these nine occasions: the five Sundays of Lent 
and Easter Sunday, but not Maundy Thursday, Good Friday or Holy 
Saturday, days on which he did not believe preaching should occur." 
In addition to these six sermons (marked with asterisks in the table 
below), he composed seventeen others for the season. As their dates 
show, Ælfric worked on sermons for Lent throughout his career, and he 
eventually provided texts for sixteen different occasions." Twenty-one 
of the twenty-three homilies listed in the table are exegetical sermons 
(ex) that expound a biblical passage, and two others are general, topi- 
cal sermons.” Seventeen of the twenty-one exegetical homilies explain 


therefore be culturally conditioned to discount them, that takes us away from the what 
to the more interesting questions of the how and why (‘Authority and Intertextuality 
in the Works of Ælfric’, p. 170). See also her ‘Ælfric’s Manuscript of Paul the Deacon’s 
Homiliary’. 

10 Pope 19, lines 119-26 (p. 628), as cited by Godden, Commentary, p. 487. Because 
the second Sunday in Lent is the same day as the Sunday after the second group of 
Ember Days, which were observed on the Wednesday, Friday and Saturday after the 
first Sunday in Lent, the number of occasions totals fourteen. 

" On Ælfrics unusual proscription, see J. Hill, Elfric's "Silent Days" ". 

? On the date of the Catholic Homilies, see Godden, Commentary, pp. xxix-xxvi. 
Clemoes dates the sermons for the five Fridays and the Third Sunday in Lent between 
992 and 1002, with a preference for a date prior to the publication of LS (‘Chronology 
of Ælfrics Works’, pp. 221 and 244-5), which is now held to be c. 998, the year Ælfric’s 
patron, one of the dedicatees of the LS, appears to have died (Keynes, Diplomas of King 
Æthelred, pp. 192, n. 139, and 209). The sermon for Wednesday of the Fourth Week in 
Lent (Irvine 3) was likely composed for a set of sermons for the Proper of the Season, 
which Clemoes dates between 1002 and c. 1010 (‘Chronology of Ælfrics Works’, pp. 
227-33, at p. 231, and pp. 244-5). 

Ælfric also emphasizes the observance of Lent in his customary for the monks of 
Eynsham (c.1005), where he departs from his source to insist on the observance of 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima and goes to great lengths 'to explain 
and emphasise the importance of Lent, Passion Sunday (not mentioned at all in the 
[Regularis] Concordia), Palm Sunday and the triduum sacrum (LME 29-46) (LME, pp. 
35-6). Additionally, in two Old English letters written c. 1006 for archbishop Wulfstan 
to deliver to the secular clergy, he pays careful attention to the liturgy of Holy Week 
and Easter; especially notable is the extended discussion of these days in the Second 
Old English Letter to Wulfstan (Fehr III, sections 23-63 [pp. 154-70]), which has no 
counterpart in the earlier Latin letter of which the Old English one is an adaptation 
(J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform and the Secular Church’, pp. 106-7). 

P? I use ‘exegetical’ to describe any sermon that explains a passage of Scripture. 
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the pericope (p), in these cases, a Gospel passage appointed to be read 
during Mass. 


ÆLFRIC S HOMILIES FOR LENT 


It is striking to realize that over the course of the seventeen pericope 
homilies, Ælfric translates or paraphrases and then explains over 300 
verses from the four Gospels. Because this chapter focuses on lay cat- 
echesis, its analysis centres on the fourteen sermons of the Catholic 
Homilies listed in the first two columns. While recent scholarship 
considers the primary audience of most of the supplemental homilies 
listed in the third column to have been monks and members of the 
secular clergy, the laity remains the intended audience of the two series 
of sermons that Ælfric wrote to be preached on Sundays and feast days 
throughout the year." 

An overview of the liturgical and penitential activities during Lent 
that involved the laity reveals multifaceted catechetical processes at 
work and highlights how ZElfric's homilies would have reinforced 
the devotional, disciplinary and doctrinal emphases at a time of what 
Jungmann characterizes as ‘increased cultivation of the spiritual and 
liturgical life'.'* Generally speaking, Lent provides Christians the oppor- 
tunity to ‘relive the progress of Adam from sin-based ejection from 
God’s presence to the reconciliation made possible by Christ’s sacrifice 
and Christian penance, providing them a way into God’s heavenly 
kingdom (symbolized by the church), making them again citizens of 
heaven'." As M. Bradford Bedingfield has shown, whether through 
participation or observance, Anglo-Saxon liturgy for the season fostered 


5 Although Clemoes dates the composition of all the supplemental homilies, except 
Irvine 3, prior to 998 (see note 12), he tentatively assigns the publication of all these 
sermons to 1002-c. 1010 (‘Chronology of Ælfrics Works, pp. 228 and 231), when 
Ælfric issued them in sets of homilies for the Proper of the Season. Gatch (Preaching 
and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 55), Clayton (‘Homiliaries and Preaching in 
Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 240-1) and S. Irvine, who cites both (pp. 1-2 and 49), agree 
that the sets seem more appropriate for monks and secular clergy rather than the laity. 
While Godden detects an increased focus on the secular clergy as an important audi- 
ence of the Second Series (Development of Ælfrics Second Series’), the laity remains 
the ‘primary target audience’ of the Catholic Homilies (Commentary, p. xxvi). 

16 Jungmann, Early Liturgy, p. 254. 

7 Bedingfield, Dramatic Liturgy of Anglo-Saxon England, p. 73. 
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lay devotion.* On Ash Wednesday, for example, the faithful received 
their ashes and then processed away from the church as a reminder and 
re-enactment of Adam's sin and expulsion from Eden, while on Palm 
Sunday they processed with palms into the church in imitation of those 
who welcomed Christ to Jerusalem. Christians who heeded ZElfric's 
advice to take communion during the Triduum Sacrum of Holy Week 
may have witnessed at the Maundy Thursday Mass the reconciliation 
of penitents, who had been publicly dismissed from church on Ash 
Wednesday for committing serious sins, and the washing, feeding and 
succouring of the poor by the clergy. On Good Friday, laity and clergy 
together would have venerated the cross before watching its dramatic 
‘burial’ in a sepulchre constructed on the altar. The following day, on 
the afternoon of Holy Saturday at the Vigil Mass the darkened church 
would have been lit, Gloria in excelsis Deo sung for the first time since 
Septuagesima Sunday and the church bells rung in anticipation of the 
Resurrection. The building joy of Easter Sunday found its full expres- 
sion in the dramatized ritual of the women's visit to the empty tomb, 
in which an angel announces Christ's resurrection and the three visitors 
share their amazement with the congregation by showing them the 
empty cloth in which the Cross had been deposited in the grave on the 
altar on Good Friday. By expounding the biblical narratives celebrated 
and re-enacted throughout Lent and Easter Week in sermons for Shrove 
Sunday (CH 1.10 and LS 12), Palm Sunday (CH 1.14 and IL.14) and 
Easter (CH 1.15 and II.15-16), Ælfric deepened the laity's understand- 
ing of and participation in the rituals themselves." 

Were /Elfric's idealized believers to heed a Shrove Sunday call to 
repent, they could expect to hear sermons that reinforced the doc- 
trine and deportment taught through the institution of confession. 
Confession, like the liturgy, provided another opportunity to educate 
the laity, and while participation in both rituals aimed to augment 
their devotion to the faith, the private encounter between priests and 
penitents demanded discipline from the latter as the former catechized 
them in what Frantzen calls ‘the “how” of good behaviour as well as 


18 The point is Bedingfield's (Dramatic Liturgy, p. 170). The remainder of this 
paragraph is indebted to his chapters on Ash Wednesday and Lent (pp. 73-89), Palm 
Sunday (pp. 90-113), and Holy Week and Easter (pp. 114-70). 

' Although Ælfric does not furnish sermons for the Triduum (see above), he cov- 
ers the events commemorated at the end of Holy Week and Easter in CH 1.14, 11.14 
and 1.15. 
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the “what” of right doctrine’.” Ælfric encourages Christians to go to 
confession either in the first week of Lent proper (i.e. between Shrove 
Sunday and Quadragesima), or the week after. Their instruction 
would have consisted of a brief examination regarding select tenets 
of the faith and exhortations to heed basic moral stipulations before 
they received expiation for sins confessed. The introductory portion 
of a vernacular penitential furnishes a tenth-century example of the 
doctrinal ‘what’ and the disciplinary ‘how’ Ælfric may have expected 
the laity to receive.” The passage, quoted in full, provides a template 
of confession specifically for Lent and points to the overlap between 
this catechetical programme of confession and /Elfric's discussions of 
the theology and proper observance of Lent in the Catholic Homilies, 
where, like the confessor, he touches upon the nature of the Trinity, the 
body and soul, deadly sins, and lists of Lenten ‘dog’, albeit in a fuller, 
more sophisticated format:? 


bonne man to his scrifte gange- bonne sceal he mid swyóe mycelum godes 
ege- & eadmodnysse beforan him apenigan- & hine biddan wependre 
stefne- beet he him daedbote tæce. eallra baera gylta be he ongean godes 
wyllan gedon habbe. & he sceal him anddettan his misdaede- þæt se 
sacerd wite hwylce dædbote he him teecan scyle; Donne sceal se sacerd 
hine acsigan hwylcne geleafan he to gode hebbe- & hine meenigfealdlice 
tihtan to his sawle bearfe- & myngian & bus cweóan; Gelyfst bu on god 
eelmihtigne- & on bone sunu- & on pone halgan gast; Gelyfst pu beet ealle 
menn scylon arisan on domes deg of deade; Ofpinceó pe ealles þæs be pu 
to yfele haefst geworht. gecweden & gepoht- wylt bu forgyfan zlcon paera 
be wid be efre agylton; Gif he cwyó- ic wylle- Cweó him penne to- god 
eelmihtig gemiltsige þin- & me geunne beet ic mote; Fæst eelce dæge on 
bis lengtene to nones- & forgang hwit- & bebeorh be wid pa eahta heah 


2 Frantzen, Literature of Penance in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 152, where he also 
observes that catechesis was the chief function of confession in Anglo-Saxon England. 

?! See CH 1.10, lines 198-200 (p. 265), and LS 12, lines 289-92 (I, 282). 

? Though of tenth-century origin, the text survives only in eleventh-century manu- 
scripts. Frantzen discusses the dating of the penitential and its introductory section 
in Literature of Penance in Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 133-9 and 165-7, respectively. 
See also the "Description of the OE Introduction' in The Anglo-Saxon Penitentials at 
www.anglo-saxon.net/penance/txhdoei.html#date. 

? See, on the Trinity, CH 1.15, lines 183-94 (p. 306); II.12, lines 245-50 (p. 117); 
11.13, lines 172-5 (pp. 132-3); Pope 3, lines 176-81 (pp. 255-6); Pope 4, lines 166-72 
(p. 273); and Pope 6, lines 228-68 (pp. 322-4); on the body and soul, CH 1.10, lines 
117-34 (pp. 262-3); II.12, lines 290-6 (p. 118); II.13, lines 155-62 (p. 132); LS 12, lines 
27-32 (L 262); Pope 2, lines 105-14 (p. 235) and 220-40 (p. 240); and Pope 6, lines 
124-59 (pp. 317-9); on deadly sins, CH IL.12, lines 477-541 (pp. 123-5) and Pope 4, 
lines 249-57 (p. 278); and on the behaviour appropriate to Lent, CH 1.11, lines 196-217 
(pp. 273-4); II.7, lines 1-9 (p. 60) and 22-31 (p. 61); LS 13, lines 93-115 (I, 290); and 
Pope 2, lines 167-83 (pp. 237-8). 
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synna- bet pu pa ne fremme- bet synt morpur- & stala- & mzene abas- & 
gytsung: & unrihthemedu- & gyfernys- & teelnysse. & lease gewitnysse- 
& heald ba twelf ymbrendagas. be on twelf monpum beoó- & bebeorh be 
wid lyblacas- & attorcreeftas. & drynegeligeru- & twyspreecnysse- & ofer- 
modnysse- & gyrnysse obra manna ehta- pu be bebeorh wid ealle pas- & 
lufa binne drihten. mid eallum mode & mid eallum megene- & eallum 
mihtum. & ealre innewerdre heortan feestlice- & beo earmum mannum 
milde. & manbweere- & zelmysgeorn- & cyricgeorn. & teopunggeorn to 
godes cyricean- & earmum mannum. bonne bið be god hold. & milde- 
& blibe- & bu most mid him bonne ricsian on ealra worulda woruld a 
butan ende gif bu pus dest: & ic bidde be beet pu asecge me eall þæt bu 
to yfele zefre geworhtest. forpan betere is be pet be sceamige nu her 
beforan me anum yrmingce. bonne eft beforan gode on pam mycelan 
dome: þær heofonwaru. & eorówaru- & helwaru- beoó ealle gesomnode- 
peer us nerige wealdend ure. 


That Ælfric viewed such an exchange between priest and penitent as an 
opportunity to buttress the teaching the laity received from the pulpit 
is clear from the tract on penitence appended to the Second Series as 
an aid to the clergy. De Penitentia supplies a confessor with a rationale 


^ Frantzen, The Anglo-Saxon Penitentials, CCCC 190, pp. 368-9; “When one goes 
to one's confessor, then he must prostrate himself before him with utmost fear of God 
and humility, and in a weeping voice ask him that he prescribe for him penance for all 
those faults that he has committed against God's will; and he must confess his misdeeds 
to him, so that the priest may know what kind of penance he should prescribe for 
him. Then the priest must ask him what belief he has in God, and must charge him 
variously concerning his soul’s need and warn (him) and say thus: “Do you believe in 
God the Almighty and in the Son and in the Holy Spirit? Do you believe that all men 
must arise from death on Judgment Day? Do you regret all that is evil that you have 
done, said, and thought? Are you willing to forgive each of those who has ever sinned 
against you?” If he says, “I am willing", then say to him, “May God have mercy on you 
and grant (it) to me that I may be able to do so. Fast each day in this Lenten period 
to the ninth hour (nones) and abstain from dairy foods and guard yourself against the 
eight chief sins so that you do not commit them. They are murder and theft and false 
oaths and avarice and fornication and gluttony and calumny and false witness. And 
keep the twelve Ember Days that are in the year, and guard yourself against witch- 
craft and sorcery and fornication and detraction and pride and covetousness of other 
men's possessions; guard yourself against all these things. And love your Lord with 
your whole mind and with all your might and all your power and with all your inner 
heart steadfastly, and be merciful to the poor and gentle and charitable and diligent 
in attending church and giving tithes to God's church and to the poor. Then God will 
be gracious to you and merciful and kind, and you will be permitted then to well with 
him in the world of all worlds ever without end, if you do so. And I ask that you tell 
me all that you have ever done that is evil, for it is better that you feel shame now, here 
before me alone, a miserable man, than hereafter before God at the great judgment, 
there where the hosts of heaven, earth, and hell will all be gathered together. May our 
Lord protect us there”’ (<http://www.anglo-saxon.net/penance/TOEI190_368.html]>). 
The text of the Old English Introduction in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS 190 
is found at <http://www.anglo saxon. net/penance/CORP190 | 368.html#S31.01.01>. 
Both text and translation were accessed January 2008. 
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for confession, much of it biblical, and with a digest of 'the core of 
Christian doctrine, elaborately describing the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
Redemption, and the Last Judgment"? Ælfrics admonition that during 
confession the priest ‘sceal secgan dam lewedum mannum pet andgit 
to dam Pater nostre and to bam Credan, paet hi witon hwæs hi bid- 
don zt Gode, and hu hi sceolon on God gelyfan’ links De Penitentia 
to the passage quoted above, whose opening questions recall these 
two texts. While the tract lacks a scripted exchange between priest 
and penitent, it supplies the confessor with ready-made explanations 
should he deem the penitents' answers insufficient or their knowledge 
of the fundamentals too unsure. Ælfric even refers priests to his other 
homilies on the Lord's Prayer and Creed for further instruction," but 
the explanations in De Penitentia, especially that of the Trinity (which 
occupies over half the tract's doctrinal section), manifest his desire for 
priests to catechize penitents using material as intellectually rigorous 
and orthodox as that found in his sermons." 


CATECHETICS AND EXEGESIS 


Sermons also sustain the faithful through the long stretch of weeks 
between the sombre start of Lent and the dramatic liturgies of Holy 
Week and Easter Sunday, but whereas the primary purposes of the lit- 
urgy and confession are, respectively, to teach devotion and discipline, 
ZElfric's sermons are intended mainly to catechize the faithful in doctrine 
and theology. To characterize his exegetical homilies as catechetical 


23 Franzten discusses the De Penitentia as part of a larger treatment of Alfric’s 
teachings concerning penance (Literature of Penance in Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 
157-61, at 161). 

% Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, II, pp. 602-8, p. 604, lines 18-20; 
‘must tell laymen the meaning of the Pater Noster and the Creed so that they may 
know what they may pray for from God and how they must believe in God’. 

27 Thorpe, Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Il, p. 604, lines 20-1. 

2 Ælfric presumably has in mind his sermons on the Lord's Prayer (CH 1.19) and 
on the Creed (CH 1.20). That he associates the teaching of the De Penitentia with 
Lent is evident from the fact that he uses material from the tract for a Shrove Sunday 
sermon in the Lives of Saints (LS 12, lines 141-77 [L, 270-4]). Gatch points out the 
borrowing (Preaching and Theology, p. 52, n. 75), and Clemoes discusses the sequence 
(‘Chronology of Ælfrics Works’, 221, n. 2). Moreover, some of the prayers, which follow 
the translations of the Lord's Prayer and Creed and precede De Penitentia, constitute 
‘pleas for intercession or forgiveness’ (Frantzen, Literature of Penance in Anglo-Saxon 
England, p. 169) that ‘would likewise have been useful for bidding at the end of a period 
of catechetical instruction’ (Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, 
p. 52), such as that during confession at the outset of Lent. 
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necessarily blurs traditional distinctions between a catechetical sermon, 
which took up a general religious theme, and an exegetical homily, 
which explained a passage of Scripture appointed for a particular day.” 
Ælfric does not distinguish between the sermo and homilia.” Indeed, 
Milton McC. Gatch observed long ago that “even those [sermons] treat- 
ing almost exclusively exegetical materials, are, I believe, catechetical in 
purpose"?! Gatch’s observation implies that, in using exegetical homilies 
to teach the rudiments of the faith, /Elfric radically re-imagines the 
scope of basic teachings traditionally centred on ‘the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, Christian ethics or moral law, and the Last Things or vision 
of judgment? He does not ignore such fundamentals of course; his 
sermons for Lent and, particularly, those for Rogationtide manifest an 
intention to educate his audience in such basics, a goal rooted in the 
early practice of initiating new believers into the faith and subsequently 
revived in the ninth century by Carolingian reformers who promoted 
preaching to the laity.? But by employing scriptural exegesis as his chief 
educational vehicle, Ælfric vastly extends the array of texts and topics 
presented as fundamental to the faith and thereby creates an implied 
audience of Christians whose moral practice is grounded in sophisti- 
cated intellectual arguments based on the word of God.* 

As Mary Clayton has shown, Ælfric is not alone among continental 
and Anglo-Saxon sermon writers in composing exegetical homilies for 
the laity, but because his sermons rely on interpretatively and theologi- 
cally sophisticated exegesis, they make a greater purchase on believers' 


? Gatch, ‘Achievement of Ælfric and his Colleagues in Contemporary European 
Perspective’, p. 45. 

? Clayton, 'Homiliaries and Preaching in Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 231-2. 

31 Gatch, ‘Basic Christian Education’, 94, which repeats an earlier opinion in Preach- 
ing and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 51. Green concurs (‘Ælfric the Catechist’, 
pp. 62-3). 

? Gatch, ‘Basic Christian Education’, p. 98. 

3 Green evaluates Ælfrics Lenten homilies in light of Christian catechism prior to the 
seventh century (‘Ælfric the Catechist’), while Gatch focuses on his Rogation homilies 
as examples of the ‘standard materials of medieval catechetical teaching’ (“Basic Chris- 
tian Education’, pp. 92-8, at 98). Gatch provides a useful survey of the early history of 
Christian catechism, as does Jungmann, Handing on the Faith, pp. 1-64. 

** Lees observes, ‘by intellectual argument and moral practice, [vernacular religious 
writing of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries] aims to direct the behaviour of 
all Christians, who are defined as individual subjects by virtue of their relation to the 
Christian community. Didactic writing in Anglo-Saxon England addresses the indi- 
vidual as a moral actor amenable to reason to a more complex extent than any other 
discourse of the period’ (Tradition and Belief, pp. 109-10). 
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intellects as integral components of their faith.” A brief comparison of 
three exegetical Old English sermons for the First Sunday in Lent, two 
by anonymous authors and a third by Ælfric, helps to make the point. 
The exact dates of composition of the anonymous homilies remain 
unknown, but Blickling 3 survives in a manuscript dating from the 
end of the tenth or early eleventh century, and Irvine 5 belongs to a 


twelfth-century manuscript that preserves what Irvine characterizes as 


‘pre-Conquest works, roughly contemporary with those of Alfric’.*° 


Not only did the three sermons circulate about the same time, but they 


* Clayton, “‘Homiliaries and Preaching in Anglo-Saxon England’, 213-29. For a 
telling contrast to the sermons discussed below, see the ‘relatively unsophisticated level 
of exegesis’ (“Homiliaries and Preaching’, p. 214) of the Quadragesima sermon by the 
ninth-century homilist Hrabanus Maurus (PL 110, cols 20-2), copies of whose sermons 
do not survive from Anglo-Saxon England (Clayton, 'Homiliaries and Preaching’, 
p. 217). It is worth noting, however, that Alfwold, bishop of Crediton (c. 986-1011 x 
1015), bequeaths a ‘Hrabanus and a martyrology’ to Ordwulf, King ZEthelred's uncle and 
founder of Tavistock Abbey in Devon where he seems to have retired in 1005 (Keynes, 
Diplomas of King ZEthelred, p. 192). Exegesis proper in Hrabanus' short (554-word) 
Quadraqesima sermon, which consists of a summary of the Temptation of Christ, a 
brief application of it to the Christian life and explanations of why and how to observe 
Lent properly, is confined to the following tropological interpretation of the Gospel 
reading for the day: ‘Nobis ergo in his omnibus Redemptor noster, fratres dilectissimi, 
exemplum dedit, quia nobis jejunavit, nobis contra tentatorem conflixit, nobisque 
superavit. Victoria Christi gloria est nostra: sicque nos per abstinentiam carnem nostram 
mortificantes, animas nostras debemus praeparare ad tentationem, et per orationem et 
Dei verbum victoriam capientes, aeternam cum sanctis angelis in coelo sperare beati- 
tudinem’ (PL 110 col. 21) ['Ihus in all these things our Redeemer, beloved brothers, 
gave us an example because he fasted for us, battled against the tempter for us and 
vanquished him for us. Christ's victory is our glory, and so mortifying our body through 
abstinence, we must ready our souls for temptation, and seizing the victory through 
prayer and the word of God, we must hope for eternal blessedness in heaven with the 
holy angels']. Also helpful by way of contrast are two anonymous general sermons for 
Quadragesima that provide instructions for the proper observance of Lent found in the 
eleventh-century English copy of the ninth-century homiliary of St Pére de Chartres 
(ed. Cross, Cambridge Pembroke College Ms. 25, pp. 200-16), both of which were laid 
under contribution by the Old English author of a sermon for the third Sunday of Lent 
(Assmann 11, pp. 138-43) that survives in an eleventh-century collection of homilies 
composed primarily of sermons by Ælfric (CCCC 198). Though the homiliaries of 
Hrabanus and St Pére de Chartres are in Latin, the collections 'appear to contain the 
written equivalent of what would have been preached to the people in the vernacular’ 
(Clayton, *Homiliaries and Preaching in Anglo-Saxon England’, p. 214). T. N. Hall 
and Paul Szarmach are co-directors of the Pembroke 25 Project, which will result in 
a digital edition of the manuscript. 

% S. Irvine, p. xviii. On Blickling 3, see Clayton, “Homiliaries and Preaching in 
Anglo-Saxon England’, pp. 221-2. Clayton surmises that since '[their] closest analogues 
are collections specifically designed for the laity [...] the texts in Blickling suggest that 
they were also composed with a lay congregation in view ((Homiliaries and Preaching’, 
p. 225). The exhortations to tithe in Irvine 5 (lines 173-6) indicate that the laity was 
the intended audience for that homily as well. 
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also seem to draw on the same Latin source materials, thus providing 
a good example of /Elfric's predilection for combining theologically- 
freighted exegesis with the sort of moral applications preferred by the 
Blickling and Bodley homilists.*” 

The three sermons are structurally similar—an exposition of the 
Temptation of Christ in Matthew IV. 1-11 precedes explanations of 
why and how to observe Lent—but thematically A.lfric’s homily is less 
straightforward and more ambitious.” Whereas Blickling and Bodley 
treat Christ’s forty-day fast and subsequent victory over the devil as 
examples for Christian fasting and righteousness, Ælfric contextualizes 
Lenten observances within theological discussions of God’s sovereignty, 
diabolic temptation and human responsibility.” Put simply, he concerns 
himself more than the anonymous homilists with the theological why 
that motivates the performative how of Lent. The introductory remarks 
of both anonymous sermons emphasize the primarily illustrative func- 
tion of their ensuing exegesis. "Drihten us manode mid his festenne, 
and mid eallum his daedum, beet we sceolan him peowian, and deofol 
oferswipan, and us ece lif begytan',? writes the Blickling author, a 
sentiment echoed in the Bodley homilist's declaration that Christ ‘us 
bisne onstællæn, beet wee witen beet eelc bare manne pe dench beet he 
6a heofenlice murhpe bizete, pat he sceal nu purh festen, and purh 
eelmes, and purh lomlice zebeden, and purh lichamlice forheefdnesse 
her on weorlde earnizn’.*! This emphasis on Christ as example leads 
these writers to prefer tropological interpretations, and their exegesis 


? On the common source, see S. Irvine, pp. 117-22, and Godden, Commentary, pp. 
84-5. The following comparisons draw heavily from Irvine's and Godden’s analysis 
(respectively, pp. 122-35 and pp. 84-94). 

38 The terms of comparison are S. Irvine's (p. 135). Dalbey characterizes the 
Blickling author's aims as ‘more simply tropological, his application straightforward’ 
(‘Themes and Techniques in the Blickling Lenten Homilies’, p. 224). Treharne evalu- 
ates and contextualizes these three sermons among pre- and post-Conquest sermons 
for Quadragesima (‘Life and Times of Old English Homilies for the First Sunday in 
Lent’, pp. 216-29). 

? Treharne observes of Blickling 3 that ‘the central message becomes unclear’ because 
‘none of [the explanation and instruction] is offered within an overarching framework 
of interpretation’ (‘Life and Times’, p. 221). 

^ Blickling 3, p. 27, line 29-p. 29, line 1; "Ihe Lord exhorted us by his fasting and 
by all his actions that we ought to serve him, and defeat the devil and obtain everlast- 
ing life for ourselves.’ 

^! Irvine 5, lines 10-13 (p. 136); ‘set an example for us, in order that we might know 
that every man, who means to obtain the heavenly bliss, must now by means of fasting, 
and by almsgiving, and by constant praying, and by bodily abstinence, merit it here in 
this world’ (trans. Belfour, p. 97). 
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focuses on the applicability of Christ's actions to the Christian life. As 
the devil fought against Christ, so he fights against Christians; because 
Christ defeated the devil's temptation to gluttony, avarice and vainglory, 
so can believers; Christ used Scripture to overcome the devil, so should 
Christians; and just as Christ is an example of patience when confronted 
by the devil, so the faithful ought to be patient when confronted by 
wicked men. When each author eventually moves from exegesis to 
explanations of the Lenten fast, his exhortations to specific observances 
may be viewed as extensions of the fasting and works of Christ himself, 
the forms of righteousness that would earn Anglo-Saxon Christians 
eternal life, especially if practised during Lent.? 

Ælfric also wants to produce observant Christians whose faith and 
actions are grounded in the example of Christ, yet unlike the other 
authors he offers interpretations that stress doctrine as much as practice 
and that make significant intellectual demands on his lay audience. 
The sermon for the First Sunday in Lent (CH 1.11) furnishes a par- 
ticularly good example, because his exposition of Christ's Temptation 
takes up such weighty topics as the relationship of God and the devil, 
the purpose and nature of diabolical temptation, and the role of free 
will in resisting its lure. The resulting soteriological sermon equates 
the proper observance of Lent with righteous living over a lifetime, 
and Ælfric links the attainment of righteousness to an understand- 
ing of God's sovereignty. Such theological concerns are immediately 
evident when, after expressing uncertainty about the audience's ability 
to comprehend ‘þa miclan deopnesse bes godspelles' (‘the great depth 
of this gospel’ [line 4]) and a translation of the passage from Matthew 
into Old English, Ælfric launches into an explanation of verse one, 
the Holy Spirit's leading of Christ to the desert to be tempted.? He is 
more insistent than the anonymous homilists on reading the verse as 
evidence of God's sovereignty over the devil, and he takes care to frame 
the contest between Satan and Christ, and later humanity, as divinely 
controlled and purposed. That he reminds Christians four times in 
five sentences that the devil was ‘permitted’ to approach Christ in the 
wilderness underscores that God, not Satan, orchestrated the situa- 
tion by which Christ ‘wolde ealle ure costunuga oferswidan. mid his 


? Blickling 3, p. 35, line 4, and Irvine 5, line 162 (p. 142). 
5 CH 1.11 (pp. 266-74). 
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costnungum; and oferswióan urne pone ecan deaó mid his hwilwend- 
licum deaóe' (lines 31-2). 

As later becomes clear in independently developed points, the 
sovereignty of God and Christ over the devil assures believers of the 
same victory over their own temptations to sin. For example, like 
Christ, they enjoy God's protection in the form of guardian angels 
that prevent their destruction (lines 67-9). Likewise, though Satan may 
be considered *middaneardes ealdor’ (‘prince of this world’ [line 99]), 
Ælfric quotes Psalm XXIII.1 to assure Christians that ““Eorde. and eal 
hyre gefyllednyss...sindon godes zhta. and na diofles”’ (lines 96-8).*° 
Even his independent argument, which stems from the interpretation 
of Satan's name as ‘niderhreosende’ (‘falling down’ [line 111]), calls 
attention to God's dominion over the devil before the world began, 
while it endures and for all time. Just as Christ said 'Get behind (me), 
Satan’ (Matthew IV.10), so the devil ‘nider ahreas’ and ‘underbeec 
eode’ (‘fell down’ and ‘went behind’ [line 111]) when he was expelled 
from heaven and again when he was conquered by Christ's advent. 
Similarly, he “onhinder sceal gaan’ (‘will go behind’ [lines 113-14]) 
Christ on Judgement Day, confined to hell for ever. By adding these 
references to God's authority, benevolence and peerlessness, Ælfric 
injects notes of hope into this lesson about remaining faithful in the 
midst of constant temptation and in view of a divine victory over sin 
and death already won. 

Inasmuch as God's unalterable subjugation of the devil offers assur- 
ance to the believer, the responsibility of earning a share in that victory 
in the afterlife prompts Ælfric to address the individual's role in resisting 
diabolic temptation. Again, with an eye to equipping Christians with 
theological understanding that animates action, he is alone among the 
Old English homilists in explaining that the purpose of such testing is 
to perfect Christians whose volition plays a key part in the process.“ He 
does not mean, of course, that they will become sinless. Rather, believers 
will sin less: ‘purh ða fandunge we sceolon gedeon. gif we zefre widsacad 
deofle and eallum his larum. and gif we genealaecaó urum drihtne mid 
geleafan. and lufe. and godum weorcum, gif we hweer aslidon arison 


^ He uses 'alyfed' once (line 30) and 'gebafode' three times (lines 33-5); ‘desired 
to defeat all our temptations by his temptations, and to defeat our everlasting death 
with his temporary death". 

^ *""Ihe earth and all its fullness [...] are possessions of God and not the devil’s.”’ 

^5 CH 1.11, lines 71-2 (p. 268). 
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eft baerrihte. and betan georne þæt ðær tobrocen byd’ (lines 72-5)." By 
contrast, the wicked man fails to resist temptation and gives himself 
over to the devil: ‘bonne he forsihó godes beboda; and fulgaeó deofles 
willan. odde purh gitsunge. oóóe burh leasunge. oóóe ðurh graman. 
odde burh oðrum leahtrum. bonne bid he deofles beowa; bonne he 
deofle gecwemó; and pone forsihó be hine geworhte’ (lines 104-7).** 
The human subjects and active verbs in both passages signal the central 
role that free will plays for Ælfric in obtaining one's salvation, since 
the ability to resist and a willingness to repent, constitutes part of the 
work of meriting eternal life. 

When he explains that guardian angels protect the faithful from 
demons, Ælfric is even more explicit about the role of free will, not- 
ing that the devils ‘ne moton us nydan to nanum yfele; buton we hit 
sylfe agenes willan doon burh ða yfelan tyhtincge pzes deofles' (lines 
69-71, my emphasis).*” He makes this point about human volition a 
second time when, following Gregory, he delineates the three stages 
of temptation as instigation, pleasure and consent. As Godden notes, 
he expands on Gregory's comments, however, to address 'the moral 
aspect of human temptation, making the point (a familiar one in his 
work) that the suggestion to sin comes from the devil but taking plea- 
sure and the acceptance of it come from within, through man's sinful 
nature'^? Human subjects and active verbs again bring free will and 
human agency to the fore as Ælfric counsels that the ‘deofol tyht us 
to yfele; ac we sculon hit onscunian. and ne genyman nane lustfullunge 
to dere tyhtinge' and that ‘gif bonne ure mood nimó gelustfullunge. 
bonne sceole we huru widstandan. pet der ne beo nan gepafung to 
dam yfelum weorce' (lines 139-41, my emphases).! The emphasis on 
human volition also drives the conclusion of the exegetical portion of 
the sermon, where reminders of Adam's susceptibility to greed, vain- 


" ‘We will prosper by means of testing if we always resist the devil and all his teach- 
ings, and if we draw near to our Lord with faith and love and good works, if we having 
slipped anywhere immediately arise again and earnestly atone for what was broken 
there.’ For a similar passage, see CH 1.19, lines 146-60 (pp. 330-1). 

48 “When he scorns God's commandments and carries out the devil’s will, either 
through covetousness or through lying or through anger or through other sins, then 
he is the devil's servant, then he pleases the devil and despises Him who made him.’ 

? “Cannot compel us to any evil unless we ourselves desire to do it on account of 
the devil's incitement.' 

°° Godden, Commentary, p. 92. 

?! “devil incites us to evil, but we must avoid it, and must take no pleasure in the 
incitement’ and that ‘if our mind takes pleasure, then we must at least resist so that 
there be no consent to the evil work’. 
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glory and covetousness alternate with those of Christ's imperviousness 
to them (lines 155-76). Although Ælfric points out that Satan 'gewite 
fram urum heortum’ (‘departed from our hearts’ [lines 174-5]) because 
of Christ's victory over temptation, his attention to individual agency 
attests that believers bear much of the responsibility for keeping their 
liberated selves free from vice.? 

When Ælfric turns from exegesis proper to an explanation of the 
origins and observance of Lent, to a greater degree than in the other 
homilies the theology of divine sovereignty and human agency stands 
as the primary motivation for believers to perform the work of Lent. As 
a result, the sermon's prescriptive conclusion lacks the insistent appeals 
for self-cleansing through abstinence and fasting found in Blickling 3.? 
Nor is there any sign of what S. Irvine calls the 'striking feature' that 
is the Bodley homilist's *willingness to allow compromise, to adapt 
God's requirements to human nature’. In view of Alfric’s treatment 
of the relationships between God, Satan and humanity, it is difficult 
to imagine him permitting believers to choose to fast rather than to 
tithe, or to fast as best they can if fasting for the whole of Lent seems 
‘to earfoplice’ (‘too irksome"). He preaches obedience rather than com- 
promise, believing that individuals must constrain their wills to God's. 
For him, preparation for Easter by fasting, tithing, maintaining peace 
among men, attending church, giving alms, practising self-restraint and 
atoning for sins constitutes the purposeful drawing near to God with 
faith, love, works and repentance that distinguishes the truly faithful 
from the wilfully wicked (CH 1.11, lines 196-217 [pp. 273-4]). The 
combination of exegesis and practical advice supplies his audience with 
an intellectual framework for performing the work of Lent that, as he 
says in the closing lines of the homily, will earn them favour among 
men on earth and a hundred-fold reward in the life to come. 

The sermon for the First Sunday in Lent does more than demonstrate 
how an exegetical format provides scriptural and theological contexts 


5 See also CH IL.12, lines 186-91 (p. 115), where Ælfric notes that baptism chokes 
the devil out of Christians and destroys their sins, and Pope 4, lines 212-48 (pp. 
276-8), where he discusses the devil's attempts to re-enter the hearts of the baptized 
Christians. 

5 For the appeals, which reproduce Gregory's penitential tones more faithfully than 
ZElfric's sermon, see Blickling 3, p. 35, lines 16-17 and 27-9; p. 37, lines 5-7 and 10-15; 
and p. 39, lines 1-4, and compare to portions of Gregory's sermon (PL 76, Homily 16, 
cols 1137-8; and, for a translation, Hurst, Forty Gospel Homilies, pp. 104-7). 

4 S. Irvine, p. 133. 

* Irvine 5, lines 183-90, at 185 (p. 143). 
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for Easter preparations. By touching on divine sovereignty, diabolic 
instigation and human agency, the homily also represents /Elfric's chief 
concerns about how the earthly life should be lived out in anticipation 
of an eternal one. Because the work of Lent resembles the work of life, 
ZElfric's sermons for the season feature the goals, means and methods 
of right living that lie at the heart of Alfrician Christianity and that 
are the subject of the remainder of this chapter. Since annual prepara- 
tions for Easter are tantamount to preparations for the ‘heofenlican 
eastertide. efter bam gemeenelicum eriste’ (“heavenly Easter after the 
universal resurrection’), Ælfric frequently calls attention to the struggles 
believers face to gain the goal of eternal life.” His favourite means to 
that end is vigorous spiritual warfare, and his favourite methods for 
fighting the good fight include the proper use of human agency, the 
purposeful exercise of free will and the performance of good works.” 
Ultimately, Christians merit divine mercy through human means, and 
ZElfric's exegetical homilies furnish the vehicle for the understanding 
and action that will see them through 'nihte dises andwerdan lifes’ (‘the 
night of this present life’) and into ‘se endenexta deeg. bees gemeeneli- 
can eeristes’ (‘the last day of the universal resurrection’) symbolized by 
Lent and Faster.” 

In addition to this contrast between night and day, other compari- 
sons in the Lenten sermons confirm that Christians will face lifelong 
instability, spiritual darkness, labour and exile in pursuit of the goal 
of everlasting life. Like the Israelites who crossed from Egypt into the 
Promised Land, like Christ who passed from death to life and like the 
disciples who sailed ashore to see the resurrected Jesus, so too will 
the faithful leave this ‘unsteeddigan worulde’ (‘unstable world’) for 
God's ‘stadlefeesten rice’ (“firmly established kingdom’), drawn from 
'geswincfullum yóum pises deadlican lifes’ (‘the toilsome waves of 
this mortal life’) to ‘ða ecan stadolfzestnysse. þæs towerdan lifes’ (‘the 
everlasting stability of the life to come’). As mutability gives way to 
immutability, so will divine light subsume spiritual darkness. After the 
night of human life filled with illness, anxiety, loss and accident will 


°° CH ILS, lines 285-6 (p. 51). 

* Bedingfield notes Alfric’s ‘delight’ in illustrating ‘the counterpoint between the 
present world and the eternal in Lent’ (Dramatic Liturgy of Anglo-Saxon England, 
p. 79). 

°° CH ILI5, lines 297-8 (p. 159). 

* CH IL15, line 331 (p. 160). 

© CH IL16, lines 145-8, at 147-8 and 145-6, respectively (p. 165). 
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dawn ‘an goda deg mid gode sylfum butan sorge and sare and ealra 
geswencednyssa’ (‘one good day with God himself without care and 
sorrow and every affliction’),” a final escape from an earthly 'cweart- 
erne' (‘prison’) to the ‘myrhde neorxnawanges' (‘joy of paradise’) and 
its 'ecan leohtes’ (“everlasting light').? The day that breaks only once, 
moreover, brings rest not work, for Christ will lead ‘into ecere reste. 
fram disum andweardum geswince’ (into everlasting rest from this 
present toil)? those who ‘sume hwile swincon; to dy beet we ecelice 
beon buton geswince’ (‘labour here for a little while in order that we 
may be eternally without labour’). 

ZElfric's favourite contrapuntal theme for bringing into focus the goal 
of faithful living, however, involves the contrast between a heavenly 
edel (‘homeland’) and an earthly wrecsió (‘exile [CH 1.10, line 162; 
p. 264]), as the vigilance and struggle required to live as a foreigner in 
a hostile land best captures for him the ideal Christian mindset. His 
most prominent use of this motif occurs in a sermon for Mid-Lent 
Sunday (CH IL.12), where he equates Joshua and the Israelites’ defeat 
of eight nations to win the Promised Land with the believer's victory 
over deadly sins to gain heaven: 


Pisum heafodleahtrum we sceolon symle on urum deawum widcwedan. 
and durh godes fultum mid gastlicum weepnum ealle oferwinnan. gif we 
done heofenlican eard habban willaó; To dam earde we weeron gesceapene. 
ac we hit forwyrhton; Nu nebbe we hit næfre buton we hit eft gewinnon 
mid gastlicum gecampe ðurh godes fultum. swa swa Israhel done eard 
gewann. de abrahame er behatan wes; [...] bonne syló us to leane se 
sigefeesta IESUS done ecan edel mid eallum his halgum. on dam we a 
syððan geseelige rixiaó. elces yfeles orsorge. gif we hit nu geearniaó.5é 


61 [S 12, lines 89-90 (I, 266). 

© CH 1.10, lines 38-42, at 41, 40 and 42, respectively (p. 259). Ælfric also character- 
izes life as a prison at LS 12, line 108 (I, 269). 

9 CH IL5, line 216 (p. 48). 

* CH 1.10, lines 188-9 (p. 265). See also CH IL.12, lines 308-11 (pp. 118-9). 

& See also CH II.12, lines 186-95 (p. 115). Grundy also cites Alfric’s use of the 
theme of exile in CH 1.7, lines 248-55 (p. 240); 11.37, lines 62-5 (p. 312); Pope 1, line 
291 (p. 209); and Pope 17, lines 144-5 (p. 572) (Books and Grace: ZElfric's Theology, 
pp. 99-100). 

& CH IL12, lines 542-8 (p. 125) and 557-9 (p. 126); “We ought always to fight 
against these capital sins in our conduct and with God's help defeat them all with 
spiritual weapons if we desire to possess the heavenly land. We were created for that 
land, but we forfeited it. Now we shall never have it unless we conquer it again by 
means of a spiritual battle with God's help, just as Israel won the land that Abraham 
was promised earlier; [...] then the victorious Jesus will give us as a reward the ever- 
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Spanning Old Testament and New from Adam to Christ, this original 
passage encapsulates much of Ælfrics Lenten teaching on the cause, 
remedy and reward of Christian existence. The believer's lifelong battle 
against temptation stems from mankind's forfeiture of ‘the heavenly 
land’ by means of Adam's original sin. A new Adam, ‘the victorious 
Jesus', whose stand against the devil remedied man's undoing by sin 
and death, holds out to the faithful the hope of regaining 'the everlast- 
ing homeland'. With Christ's death and resurrection having bridged 
the gap between the real and ideal, it remains for them to fight for the 
Promised Land amid the mutability, darkness, toil and exile of post- 
lapsarian life on earth. 


SPIRITUAL WARFARE 


The idea of spiritual warfare fires /Elfric's imagination and functions as a 
metaphor for Lent and life that, like his exegetical homilies, presupposes 
a surprising degree of interiority and reflexivity in believers who will 
apply the analogy to their lives. The comparison of the Christian life 
to a battle is, of course, biblical (see e.g. Ephesians VI. 11-17, which is 
quoted at CH II.12, lines 466-73 [p. 123]), and Ælfric characterizes the 
whole of Lent as a time of spiritual warfare. On Septuagesima Sunday, 
for example, he explains why the Alleluia and Gloria are not sung dur- 
ing Mass until Easter: as the Israelites refrained from rejoicing during 
the Babylonian captivity, so ‘us gedafenaó beet we sylfwilles fram disum 
andwerdan dege mid sumere stidnysse to dam gastlicum gefeohte us 
sylfe gegearcian’.” Translations of the Latin incipits of the chants sung 
on Septuagesima follow this explanation and mark out a trajectory of 
the Christian mindset from lamentation (‘Deabes geomerunga me bee- 
odon. and helle sarnyssa me beeodon. and ic on minre gedrefednysse 
drihten clypode’) to resolve (‘Alc ðæra þe on gecampe wind. forhefd 
hine sylfne fram eallum dingum’).® As Jones observes, ‘the resulting 
progression emphasizes the grief of repentance as a strict but necessary 


lasting homeland with all his saints, in which we will afterward reign for ever, free of 
every evil, if we earn it now.’ 

7 CH IL5, lines 258-60 (p. 50); ‘it is fitting that from this present day that we will- 
ingly prepare ourselves with some strictness for the spiritual battle’. 

& Lines 262-4 and 268-9, respectively; ‘Lamentations of death encompassed me, 
the sorrow of hell encompassed me and in my affliction I cried out to the Lord’ and 
‘Each of those who fights in battle restrains himself from all things’. 
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measure if the Christian is to wage spiritual combat successfully’. 
Moreover, by emphasizing the need to observe ‘ure heofungtid and 
bereowsungtid ure synna mid sumere stidnysse’ (lines 271-2), Ælfric 
imbues penitential practice with a ‘soldierly’ discipline demanded not 
only of the clergy singing services during Lent but of every Christian 
warrior looking forward to the ‘heofenlican eastertide [...] on dam we 
him singaó ecelice alleluian. butan geswince’ (lines 285-7). 

As Ælfric extends the length of the spiritual combat from Lent to 
one's lifetime, he positions its front lines in an imagined Christian 
interior. The topic predominates in the Second Series sermon for Mid- 
Lent Sunday (CH II.12), an occasion whose multiple commemorations 
indicate its value to Ælfric for catechising the laity in the fundamentals 
of the faith. Mid-Lent Sunday is one of only four occasions between 
Septuagesima and Easter commemorated with separate sermons in 
both series (the First Sunday in Lent, Palm Sunday and Easter are 
the others). Additionally, it is the only one of these days to have a 
sermon in the Lives of Saints (LS 13). Among the longest pieces in 
the Catholic Homilies, the Second Series Mid-Lent Sunday sermon is, 
Godden notes, ‘twice as long as most of the exegetical homilies, and 
a very substantial one, covering the whole story of the exodus from 
Egypt and the journey to the Promised Land, and taking in two major 
pastoral topics, the ten commandments and the eight chief sins, with 
their matching virtues.” 

ZElfric's decision to explicate an Old Testament passage appears to 
have been prompted by two factors: his First Series exposition of the 
pericope for the day (Christ's feeding of the five thousand [CH I.12]), 
which originally included a short passage on the Exodus and the Ten 
Commandments, and the fact that the monastic office for Lent featured 
readings from Exodus from Mid-Lent Sunday to Passion Sunday, 
two weeks prior to Easter.” Before issuing the Second Series, Ælfric 
expanded his exposition of the book of Exodus to include an account 
of the conquest of the Promised Land from the book of Joshua, and the 
expansion demonstrates the signal attraction the journey out of Egypt 


© Jones, ZElfric's Letter to the Monks of Eynsham, pp. 174-5, n. 107, at p. 175. 

? ‘Our time of lamentation and a time of repentance with a certain strictness’; 
LME, p. 175, n. 107; and ‘heavenly Easter [...] in which we will sing Alleluia eternally 
to Him without hardship'. 

7 Godden, Commentary, p. 448. 

” Godden, Commentary, p. 449, and LME, p. 145, $70. 
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to Canaan had for him as a metaphor for the soldierly Christian life.” 
When he interprets the Exodus, he equates Pharaoh with the devil, 
who constantly attacks the faithful, and the Israelites’ wandering in 
the wilderness with a lifetime of temptation. The Israelites' conquest of 
the Promised Land, however, furnishes him with an explicitly military 
event to interpret as a symbol of faithful Christian living.” 

By equating the pagan nations that fought against Israel with the 
deadly sins, Ælfric couches traditional moralizing on vices and virtues 
in a militaristic context that calls attention to the many fronts on which 
Christians must be prepared to fight. Quoting from Ephesians VI, he 
explains that the believer's fight is not now against human enemies but 
evil spirits and urges the faithful to put on the armour of God. This 
New Testament call to battle serves as the basis for his ‘emblematic’ 
interpretation of Old Testament history in which, as T. D. Hill puts 
it, ‘inner experience, either psychological or spiritual, is reflected by 
external events of the narrative? 


Witodlice Iosue and israhela folc oferwunnon seofon deoda. eahtode 
wes pharao ðe ær mid his leode adranc. and hi siddan sigefeeste bone 
behatenan eard him betwynan dzldon; Swa sceolon eac cristene men ða 
eahta heafodleahtras mid heora werodum ealle oferwinnan. gif hi zfre 
sceolon to dam edele becuman. de him on frymóe se heofenlica feeder 
gemynte. gif hi his bebodum blidelice gehyrsumiad.” 


7? Godden surmises that, after initially composing an extended exposition of the 
material from the book of Exodus, Ælfric returns to the sermon to add material from the 
book of Joshua before issuing the Second Series (Commentary, pp. xxxvii and 449). 

™ CH IL12, lines 179-80 and 192-5, respectively (p. 115). 

75 T. D. Hill, “Imago Dei: Genre, Symbolism, and Anglo-Saxon Hagiography’, 
p. 45. Hill's observation concerns hagiographic narrative in particular but also applies 
to ZElfric's allegorical interpretations of Scripture. Godden notes Alfric’s debts to 
Cassian and Alcuin for the interpretation and analysis, respectively (Commentary, 
pp. 462-3). 

7% CH IL.12, lines 477-83 (pp. 123-4); “Truly, Joshua and the people of Israel defeated 
seven nations—the eighth was pharaoh, who earlier drowned with his people—and 
after the victory they (the Israelites) divided the Promised Land between themselves. 
In the same way Christian men ought to entirely defeat the eight capital sins with 
their armies if ever they will come to the homeland that the heavenly father intended 
for them in the beginning, if they will cheerfully obey his commandments.’ See also 
ZElfric's description of spiritual warfare in his translation of the Old Testament Book 
of the Macabees in LS 25, lines 688-704 (IL 112). Grundy notes that in Pope 4, lines 
190-3 (p. 274), where Jesus vanquishes the devil and divides his spoils, ‘Christ fights 
like a warrior for mankind and is proved to be the decisive victor’ (Books and Grace: 
Ælfric’s Theology, p. 110). 
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The equation of the eight pagan nations and 'the eight capital sins with 
their armies' prompts /Elfric to enumerate four to eight secondary sins 
for each serious one, and the resulting catalogue of forty-eight misdeeds 
emphasizes the sheer scale of the warfare. Believers must, for example, 
practise the virtue of clennyss (‘chastity’ or ‘moral purity’) to defeat 
not only 'forliger. odde galnyss. beet is bet se man ungehealdsum sy 
on hemede. and hnesce on mode to flesclicum lustum’ but also its 
ancillary troops: ‘meegenleast. and ungemetegod lufu. hatung godes 
beboda. and higeleas plega. fracolic spraec. and eagena unsteddignys’ 
(lines 501-5).” Like this entry, the entire catalogue of sins stresses the 
need for steady control and firm resolve if the believer is to defeat them, 
and the language of single-mindedness, stability and moderation apply 
the soldierly discipline mentioned at Septuagesima to the psychomachia 
that is every Christian's lot in life. The passage also makes clear that, 
in addition to cultivating virtue and opposing vice, victory depends 
on compliance, and /Elfric's reference to cheerful obedience to God's 
commandments projects the metaphor of spiritual warfare back onto 
the first part of the sermon where he enumerates and analyses the 
Decalogue. Since God issued the law ‘pet ða deofellican leahtras Óurh 
ða bebodu adydde beon’ (lines 336-7), Ælfric arms believers with the 
commandments themselves and, in many cases, figurative interpreta- 
tions of them, for regaining entry into the heavenly Promised Land 
depends heavily on fighting the good fight for a lifetime.” 

To struggle well demands the proper use of human agency, the 
purposeful exercise of free will and the performance of good works, a 
series of actions that highlights the Christian's role in earning his or 
her salvation. As Ælfric points out in the sermon for the First Sunday 
in Lent (CH 1.11), even though Christ defeated Satan by overcoming 
temptation in the desert and death on the cross, the faithful are left 
to battle the ‘prince of this world’, whose testing is meant to perfect 


7 “Adultery [also fornication] or sexual desire, when one is unrestrained in sexual 


intercourse and mentally soft towards physical desires’; ‘mental weakness and immod- 
erate love, hatred of God's commands and foolish playing, sinful conversation and a 
restlessness of the eyes.' 

78 ‘So that devilish sins might be killed by those commandments’; see his interpreta- 
tions of Commandments one, two, three, four and six (pp. 117-19). It is worthy of note 
that Ælfric treats the Decalogue and the Deadly Sins together in his Second Old English 
Letter to Wulfstan (Fehr IH, sections 121-76 [pp. 190-214]) as part of the catechetical 
material that he seems to have expected the secular clergy to disseminate to the laity 
(Gatch, Preaching and Theology in Anglo-Saxon England, p. 52, n. 77). 
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them.” In fact, Satan's aggression underscores the need for a believer's 
active resistance. Put simply, for every devilish action Ælfric expects an 
equal and opposite human reaction. On Shrove Sunday (CH 1.10), for 
instance, where he independently 'give[s] a central role to the devil as 
instigator of sinful thoughts’, he explains that, in the same way the 
blind man called out above the crowd for Jesus to heal him, ‘gif us deo- 
ful drecce mid meenigfealdum gebohtum. and costnungum; we scolon 
hryman swidor and swidor to dam helende’ (lines 77-9). A demand 
for vigorous opposition to demonic instigation accounts not only for 
additions such as these but also for the more subtle verbal alterations 
that demonstrate how deeply this point of view is worked into the fibres 
of Ælfrics anatomy of temptation. He relies on Gregory for much of 
his thinking about the psychology of sin, but whereas Gregory plays 
up the devil's success and man's susceptibility, Ælfric seizes on human 
culpability—a failure to resist. In Gregory's discussion of the Fall, for 
example, the devil is the agent and Adam the object: '[Antiquus hostis] 
sed tentando superavit, quia sibi eum per consensum subdidit’.” Alter- 
natively, in order to keep human agency in full view, Ælfric employs 
passive verbs to describe the devil's interaction with Adam and active 
verbs to describe the latter's role in his own undoing: ‘and ba wearó he 
oferswided. for don pe he gepafode. pam deofle. on eallum 6am prim 
costnungum; burh gifernysse he wes oferswyded ba da he burh deofles 
lare et bone forbodenan eppel; burh ydelum wuldre he wes oferswided; 
pa ða he gelyfde pass deofles wordum pa ða he cwaeó.? Because Ælfric 
believes that humans cannot be compelled to sin but must 'desire to 
do it on account of incitement of the devil’, individual accountability 
looms large in the Christian's quest to avoid Adam's defeat and to claim 
Christ's ultimate victory as his or her own. 

Ælfric never fails to acknowledge the need of God's help during 
temptations and trials, but during Lent he consistently emphasizes 


7? See CH 1.11, lines 71-2 (p. 268). 

*' Godden, Commentary, p. 80. 

5! Commentary, p. 80; ‘if the devil torments us with numerous thoughts and tempta- 
tions, we ought to shout louder and louder to the Saviour’. See also lines 84-7. 

* Commentary, p. 92; ‘[The ancient enemy] overcame him when he tempted him, 
because he subjugated him through consent’ (trans. Hurst, Forty Gospel Homilies, 
p. 102). 

5 CH 1.11, lines 155-9 (pp. 271-2), my emphases; ‘And then [Adam] was defeated 
because he consented to the devil in all three temptations. By greed he was defeated 
when, on account of the devil’s instruction, he ate the forbidden apple; by vainglory 
he was defeated when he believed the devil’s words.’ 
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human willpower over divine grace in surviving them.*' His exposition 
of a verse from Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
contains what Godden considers a ‘careful argument’ concerning choice 
and free will that illustrates well this tendency.” Following Bede, Ælfric 
interprets the garments the disciples lay across the back of the donkey 
for Jesus’ ride into Jerusalem as ‘rihtwisnysse weorc’ (‘works of righ- 
teousness’) which saddle the Christian whom Jesus then directs to the 
heavenly city.*° By contrast, those who choose not to defend themselves 
against sin bear the heavy burden of the devil on their backs. This stark 
binary prompts a parable on kingship that likens a people who choose 
a king, and then must submit to him to every Christian who chooses 
‘whether he desires to fulfil the devil’s will or to reject it’: 


Swa eac gehwylc mann; haefó agenne cyre. ær pan pe he syngie; hwæðer 
he wille fylian deofles willan. oððe widsacan; bonne gif he mid deofles 
weorcum hine sylfne bebint. bonne ne meg he mid his agenre mihte. hine 
unbindan. buton se zlmihtiga god. mid strangre hand his mildheortnysse 
hine unbinde; agenes willan and agenre gymeleaste he bió gebunden. ac 
purh godes mildheortnysse. he bið unbunden; gif he ða alysednysse eft 
eet gode gegearnaó.* 


Here, Ælfric follows his source in making the point ‘that man chooses of 
his own free will to be bound by the devil but needs both divine grace 
and free will to come to Christ, but he keeps his sights trained more 
intently on the human element. He spells out more clearly than his 


** On the ‘mysterious symbiosis’ of grace and merit in /Elfric's works, see Grundy, 
Books and Grace: Ælfric’s Theology, pp. 87-8 and 142 (at p. 142). For a study that will 
situate the comments here in the wider context of /Elfric's corpus, as well as that of 
other Anglo-Saxon writers, see Kleist, Striving with Grace: Views of Free Will in Anglo- 
Saxon England. See also below, n. 101. 

3 Commentary, p. 110. See also lines 78-85 and 167-78, and CH 1.11, lines 67-75 
(p. 268), discussed above. Grundy too cites CH I.14 when discussing Ælfric’s balanc- 
ing of grace, free will, obedience, works and merit (Books and Grace: /Elfric's Theology, 
pp. 136-8). 

8° CH 1.14, lines 99-100 (p. 293). 

* CH 1.14, lines 115-21 (p. 294); ‘So also each man has his own choice before he 
sins, whether he desires to fulfil the devil’s will or to reject it. If he binds himself with 
the devil's work, then he will not be able with his own might to unbind himself unless 
almighty God unbind him with the strong hand of His mercy. He will be bound by his 
own will and his negligence, but by God's mercy he will be unbound if he afterward 
merits his release from God.’ 

38 Commentary, p. 110. See also Pope 3, lines 106-14 (pp. 252-3) and 147-54 (pp. 
254-5). 
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source that the believer has 'agenne cyre’ (‘his own choice’). This subtle 
alteration sharpens the focus on free will and complements Ælfric’s close 
translations of successive Latin sentences that feature man as their sub- 
ject rather than God. Most telling of his desire to keep human respon- 
sibility fully in view, however, is his alteration of the final sentence of 
the parable, which in the source emphasizes grace. Rather than highlight 
human passivity in the face of divine action (‘per Dei misericordiam 
absolvimur’; ‘through God's mercy we are set free’),” Ælfric makes one's 
release from sin and the devil contingent on praiseworthy action—‘if he 
afterward merits his release from God’. Thus, with an understanding of 
free will and grace animating their performance of good deeds, Anglo- 
Saxon believers could bedeck themselves with works and deliver their 
well-earned palms of victory to God in exchange for everlasting life.” 


RIGHTEOUS WORKS 


ZElfric's habit of combining theology and morality in his exegesis helps 
to explain why the works of righteousness he requires of Christians are 
both conceptual and concrete. The table below surveys the types of work 
he expects of the faithful, and, like his preaching on spiritual warfare, 
individual agency and free will, the list of labours is in keeping with a 
reflexive faith that engages the believer's mind and body. 


* The source, a Ps-Chrysostom homily, reads ‘Sic et homo, priusquam peccet, 
liberum habet arbitrium, utrum velit sub regno esse diaboli? (Commentary, p. 115); 
‘So a man, before he sins, has free will, whether he desires to be under the rule of the 
devil. For other passages emphasizing human responsibility over divine redemption, 
see CH IL.13, lines 50-74 (pp. 128-9), and CH 1.19, lines 18-52 (pp. 325-7), as well 
as Godden's commentary on the latter (Commentary, p. 155). On the relationship of 
choice and free will to the Fall in Ælfrics homilies, see Grundy, Books and Grace: 
Ælfric’s Theology, pp. 88-103, esp. pp. 91-2 and 99-103. 

? Commentary, p. 115. 

?' Ælfric actually departs from his sources to interpret the palms that the faithful lay 
upon the altar as an offering of their victorious, that is to say righteous, lives, '[s]wa 
pet we ure unpeawas. and ealle leahtras. and pone deoful oferwinnan and us mid 
godum weorcum geglengan; and on ende ures lifes beteecan gode bone palm beet is ure 
sige; and bancigan him georne' CH I.14, lines 205-9 (p. 297) ['so that we defeat our 
vices and all sins and the devil, and adorn ourselves with good works and at the end 
of our lives deliver to God the palm that is our victory and eagerly give him thanks’. 
In this way, Christians enact the end of life at the end of Lent and turn from their 
own struggle to Christ's ‘ultimate victory’, whereby they hope to '[merit] the right to 
enter the Heavenly Jerusalem at the end of the world' (Bedingfield, Dramatic Liturgy 
of Anglo-Saxon England, p. 106). 
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RIGHTEOUS WORKS IN ZELFRIC'S HOMILIES FOR LENT 


Occasion Context Work 
Septuagesima Exegesis of Parable of God's labourers... 
(CH IL5,lines the Workers (i) seek God's profit not their own wealth 
111-16) in the Vineyard (ii) suppress wrongful behaviour and promote 
(Matthew XX.1-16) right living 
(iii) benefit other men with the zeal of true love 
(iv) acquire other men's souls for God 
m m Ron T Those whose hearts are ‘good ground’ for the seed 
106-35 and (Luke VIILA-18) of God's word ‘bring good fruit to God's hand 
167-81) when... 
(i) the devout heart is not broken by misfortune 
but is emboldened for God, is not deluded by 
prosperity but is humble in the midst of it 
(ii) laymen live in ‘proper wedlock’, engaging only 
in procreative intercourse as long as their wives 
are fertile 
(iii) widows remain chaste 
(iv) virgins, especially clerics, remain chaste 
(v) the faithful give alms, listen to scriptural expo- 
sition, pray and sing hymns of praise 
Quinqua- Excursus on the steep ‘Those who labour to possess the heavenly home- 
gesima? and narrow way to land... 


(CH 1.10, lines 
170-7) 


Quadragesima? 
(CH 1.11, lines 
196-217) 


heaven (Matthew 


VII.13-14) 


Explanation of how 


to observe Lent 


following exegesis of 
Temptation of Christ 
(Matthew IV.1-11) 


(i) love mercy, chastity, truth, righteousness and 
humility 

(ii) have true love for God and men 

(iii) give alms 

(iv) eat and drink in moderation 

(v) practise all ‘holy things’ 


Lent is properly observed with... 

(i) great patience 

(ii) holy vigils 

(iii) fasts 

(iv) purity of mind and body, because it is less 
risky ‘for a man to enjoy meat than his wife at this 
holy time’ 


? For the corollary actions by which one may ‘purchase’ everlasting life in another Quin- 
quagesima sermon, see LS 12, lines 124-40 (I, 270). 

? A second sermon for Quadragesima, which focuses on almsgiving, also contains a similar 
list of Lenten observances (CH II.7, lines 1-9 [p. 60] and 22-31 [p. 61]), as does Pope 2, lines 
167-83 (pp. 237-8). See the sermon for Mid-Lent Sunday in the Lives for instructions on 
how to observe the Lenten fast literally and figuratively (LS 13, lines 93-115 [I, 290]), which 
form part of an extended discussion of spiritual warfare. LS 12 is a general sermon devoted 
entirely to the proper observance of Lent. 
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Table (cont.) 


Occasion Context 


Work 


Second Sunday Exegesis of the heal- 
in Lent ing of the Canaanite 
(CH II.8, woman's demon- 
lines 80-98) possessed daughter 
(Matthew XV.21-8) 


Mid-Lent Exegesis of Joshua's 
Sunday (CH conquest of the 
II.12, lines Promised Land 
477-559) (Joshua I-XII) 


Fifth Sunday in Exegesis of Christ's 

Lent (CH IL13, argument with the 

lines 81-91) Jews about his divinity 
(John VIII.46-59) 


Easter Sunday Exegesis of Christ's 
(CH 11.16, lines appearance to the dis- 
64-72 and ciples on the road to 
200-6) Emmaus 
(Luke XXIV.13-35) 
and at the Sea of 
Tiberias (John 
XXI.1-12) 


(v) cessation of quarrels and peaceful living 

(vi) feeding, sheltering and comforting foreigners 
and the poor 

(vii) clothing the naked 

(viii) almsgiving 

(ix) avoiding idle chatter and foolish pleasures 
(x) lamenting sins 


Like the Canaanite woman, believers cultivate the 
‘holy virtues’ of... 

(i) faith 

(ii) patience through steadfast prayer 

(iii) humility 

Christians gain the heavenly Promised Land by 
obeying the Ten Commandments and by over- 
coming vice with virtue: 

(i) moderation in food and drink defeats gluttony 
(ii) chastity defeats adultery/fornication and 
sexual desire 

(iii) generosity from a pure mind defeats worldly 
greed 

(iv) wise patience defeats anger 

(v) spiritual joy defeats worldly misery 

(vi) true steadfastness defeats idleness 

(vii) inner love defeats vainglory 

(viii) great humility defeats pride 


Those who hear God’s words belong to God and 
SO... 

(i) desire the ‘homeland’ of heaven and despise the 
world 

(ii) do not covet another’s possessions 

(iii) practise generosity 

(iv) preserve truth and righteousness with a stead- 
fast mind 


(i) Like the disciples who invite Jesus to eat with 
them, believers are to turn God’s commandments 
into works, in this case, hospitality.” 

(ii) Just as Christ ate with seven disciples after his 
resurrection, so Christians who come to the 'ever- 
lasting feast’ have the sevenfold gifts of the Holy 
Spirit (wisdom, understanding, counsel, strength, 
knowledge, piety and fear of God). 


% See also CH IL13, lines 81-94 (pp. 129-30), where work is defined as obedience to 


God's commandments. 
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Because these inventories of works occur within the framework of 
exegetical homilies (most, in fact, occur in expositions of a particular 
verse or verses), Ælfrics choice of form and content automatically 
integrates scriptural understanding and devotional action. Strikingly 
perhaps, the lists centre as much if not more on what Christians are 
meant to be than on what they are meant to do. Five lists of spiritual 
virtues or gifts predominate (1.10, II.8, 12, 13, 16), with love (IL5, II.6, 
12), patience (I.11, II.8, 12) and humility (1.10, II.8, 12) recurring with 
some frequency. Chastity, not surprisingly, also features prominently 
(II.6, 1.10, I.11, II.12) and generates some of Ælfrics most specific 
behavioural prescriptions, especially in regards to married couples.” Yet 
the list of ancillary sins associated with the opposing vices of adultery 
and lust found in the Mid-Lent Sunday sermon (CH II.12) underscores 
the fact that preserving one’s chastity is a spiritual problem as well as a 
physical one.” Lust provokes not only roving eyes, idle chatter and fool- 
ish play, but also unrestrained love and a hatred for God's commands, 
the remedies for which are found in the various inventories: monogamy 
(IL.6), mental and physical purity (1.11), a steadfast mind (11.13), a zeal 
for true love (II.5), and the true love of men and God (1.10) as well as 
his commandments (II.12). There exist similar moments of overlap and 
interconnectedness among the good works as Ælfric expounds doctrine 
to deepen the devotion and self-discipline of the faithful while they 
labour with body and mind to save their souls. 

The ultimate work of redemption is Christ's, but Ælfric so frequently 
underscores the necessity for Christians to earn God's conferral of ever- 
lasting life by means of their own actions that his ‘doctrine of merit and 
reward' often de-emphasizes God's saving mercy. This phrase, coined by 
Irvine,” neatly characterizes, for example, the effect of /Elfric's altera- 
tions of Augustine's exegesis of the healing of the blind man at the 
pool of Siloam in John IX. 1-39, the gospel reading for Wednesday in 
the fourth week of Lent. Irvine observes that ‘whereas Augustine lays 
stress on the role of God's grace, the emphasis in Alfric’s homily is 
that salvation depends on personal conduct'?? His addition of a single 


°° For an extended discussion, see Upchurch, ‘For Pastoral Care and Political 
Gain’. 

% See above. 

” S. Irvine, p. 52. 

?5 S. Irvine, p. 51. 
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sentence (italicized below) to a passage that otherwise closely follows 
Augustine makes evident this shift: 


Oder is weorces time, oder is eetleanes timee. Nu is weorces time oð 
pissere weorulde endunge; and efter ure life bid eadleanes timae, bonne 
Crist on his domsetle clypzed to his icorenum: Cumæð nu to me, mines 
feeder ibleetsedon, and iazniæð beet rice, be eow izearcod wes fram mid- 
daneardes anginne. bis is bet edlean pare rihtwise monne pe rihtlice 
leofedon, and mid gode weorce Gode icwemdon.” 


This addition, which draws attention not just to the possibility but the 
necessity of earning God's favour by means of righteous living and 
practising good works, is one of six such alterations Susan Irvine cites 
to demonstrate Ælfric’s concentration on human responsibility, and it 
is reminiscent of his claim that a sinner's merit functions as a catalyst 
for God's mercy.’ 

Irvine's conclusions, in fact, apply to many of Ælfrics homilies in 
Lent, where various permutations of the doctrine of merit and reward 
occur."' For example, workers in God's vineyard will earn the penny 
of salvation if they ‘ær on life rihtlice leofodon’ (‘have previously lived 
rightly while alive’). Elsewhere, the faithful, whose devout hearts 
contain fertile soil, will 'godne westm to godes handa gebringon' 
(‘bring good fruit to God's hand’) and can expect the same exchange.” 
Likewise, ‘god geearnung’ (‘good meriting’) sees them through worldly 
exile to the heavenly homeland, the steep way to which they can ascend 
with good works,’ and like the dogs fed by crumbs from the master's 


” Irvine 3, lines 236-44 (pp. 69-70); “There is one time for work, there is another 
time for reward. Now is the time for work, until the end of this world; and after our 
life will be the time for reward, when Christ on his judgement-seat will say, “Come 
now to me, those blessed by my Father, and inherit the kingdom that was prepared 
for you from the beginning of the world” [Matthew XXV. 34]. This is the reward of the 
righteous ones who lived rightly and were pleasing to God with good works.’ 

10 S. Irvine, pp. 51-3. See above. 

?! S. Irvine (p. 52) notes a similar shift of emphasis in ZElfric's handling of Augustine 
in the sermon for the Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost (Irvine 2). In addition to the 
homilies cited below, see also CH II.15, lines 44-9 (p. 151); II.16, lines 64-72 (p. 163); 
Pope 2, lines 167-83 (pp. 237-8); and above, n. 84. C. A. Butcher notes that in Pope 
6, Ælfric departs from Augustine to underscore God's mercy and forgiveness (‘Alfric’s 
Sermons and their Penitential Tone’). 

1 CH IL5, line 164 (p. 47). 

"5 CH II.6, line 204 (p. 59). According to Ælfric, God even promises to repay 
all good deeds a hundredfold (CH 1.11, lines 225-7 [p. 274] and II.7, lines 110-12 
[p. 64]), a "favourite saying of [his] frequently treated as a Scriptural quotation though 
it is not one' (Commentary, p. 94). 

104 CH 1.10, lines 161-77, at line 163 (p. 264). 
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table, Christians are nourished in body and soul by spiritual doctrine, 
which in turn fosters works of obedience, þæt he us his behat geleeste’ 
(‘so that [God] may fulfil his promise to us')."^ Finally, as discussed 
above, ‘if [they] earn it now by vanquishing vice with virtue, then 
‘the victorious Jesus will give [them] the everlasting homeland as a 
reward'.^* Because Christians must labour, journey, seek sustenance 
and fight in order to earn God's grace, /Elfric's doctrine of merit and 
reward calls attention to the momentous conditionality of their salva- 
tion, and explains why human agency, free will and good works feature 
prominently in his teaching for Lent. 


CONCLUSION 


Ælfric is, on the whole, optimistic that Anglo-Saxon believers can win 
the fight to regain the Promised Land their father Adam forfeited, 
but earning the salvation already accomplished by Christ requires a 
knowledge of Scripture and scriptural truths that, once internalized, 
will produce the action that merits God's saving grace. With that goal 
in mind, Ælfric chooses to catechize Christians by means of exegeti- 
cal homilies and vastly expands inherited ideas of Christian education 
beyond exhortations to proper seasonal observances and explanations of 
basic tenets of the faith. Instead, he offers a steady diet of intellectually 
demanding, nuanced argumentation from the Scriptures themselves 
about the motives for and motivations of faithful Christian living. 
For Lent alone he translates and explains hundreds of verses, and his 
predilection for pairing moral instruction with rigorous theology sets 
him apart from his contemporaries and calls attention to the degree 
to which the Christianity he preaches is distinctly his own. To suggest 
that promulgating his own version of the faith was uppermost in his 
mind would, however, be a mistake. The primary purpose of his cat- 
echetic homiletics for the season was to provide the means by which 
contemplating and acting on the words of God would sustain his flock 
through Lent to another earthly Easter and through life to the dawn of 
the heavenly one as well.” 


105 CH II.8, lines 116-19, at line 119 (p. 70). 

1 CH 1L12, lines 557-9, at 559 and 557-8 (p. 126), respectively, quoted on p. 234. 

17 I would like to thank Jenny Adams, Carmen Acevedo Butcher, Nicole Smith, 
Karen Upchurch and the editors for their comments and criticisms. 


CHAPTER NINE 
IDENTITY AND IDEOLOGY IN AELFRIC’S PREFACES 


Mary Swan 


INTRODUCTION 


Although, as Hugh Magennis notes in his chapter in this volume, we 
know very little about /Elfric as an individual, he is an unusually forth- 
coming Anglo-Saxon author in terms of references to himself and to 
the contexts out of which he writes. In the prefaces to his extraordinary 
range of writings, he presents himself as student, colleague, preacher 
and teacher to those about whom and for whom he writes, and his 
references to himself and his addressees allow us to map an ideologi- 
cal network articulated by Ælfric as the source of his access to correct 
teaching and as the means of its dissemination. 

The distinctiveness of /Elfric's furnishing of this information is noted 
by Joyce Hill: 


his many prefaces and asides provide the modern reader with informa- 
tion about a given work's intellectual, personal and circumstantial context 
which is unusually precise for vernacular works of this period.! 


In her extensive work to date on Alfric’s negotiation of textual author- 
ity, Hill also shows how meticulously he constructs his own authorial 
performance via carefully selected references to sources.’ In their setting 
out of a context and their construction of a literary voice for Ælfric, 
ZElfric's prefaces are unlike any other surviving Old English texts. The 
prefaces' limited manuscript circulation in comparison to that of some 
of the texts for which they were composed should not lead us to over- 
look their centrality to Ælfric’s ideological project and his strategy for 
its dissemination? Even if he could not control whether, as the main 


' J. Hill, ‘Ælfric, Gelasius and St. George’, p. 1. I am grateful to Joyce Hill for her 
useful comments on this chapter. 

? For example, J. Hill, ‘Ælfric and Smaragdus’, ‘Ælfric, Gregory and the Caroling- 
ians’, and ‘Authority and Intertextuality in the Works of Ælfric. 

> The number of surviving manuscript copies of each of the prefaces to be discussed 
below is as follows: CH I Latin Preface: 1, Old English Preface: 1; CH II Latin Preface: 1, 
Old English Preface: 1; LS Latin Preface: 1, Old English Preface: 1; Grammar Latin 
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works with which they belong were copied and transmitted, the prefaces 
were omitted, Ælfric could control the first stage in this process: the 
production of copies of his works with prefaces which would be sent 
to those to whom they were addressed, a roll-call of influential secular 
and religious men. 

Much important work has already been done on Alfric’s self-pre- 
sentation in the numerous prefaces which he composed for his works.* 
As Jonathan Wilcox notes, ‘Elfric’s self-identification in the prefaces 
is a reflection of his attitude towards authority and his concern with 
maintaining a rigorous standard of orthodoxy. [...] Ælfric uses his 
identity in order to validate the following work.” Joyce Hill's chapter in 
this volume reminds us of the importance to Ælfric of his Winchester 
affiliations as ways of defining his own position, and through studies 
such as Wilcox's we have seen how Ælfric invokes a range of types of 
authority for his position and compositions via references to status, 
institutional and individual affiliations and networks of tradition. All 
of these are what I will term external-facing references; they validate 
ZElfric's position by contextualizing it relative to institutions and indi- 
viduals outside the immediate context of the textual content. 

In this chapter I will focus on a complementary but contrasting 
self-presentational tendency of ZElfric's, also deployed to validate his 
position but particularly central to his construction of it: the internal- 
facing strategies through which he articulates the position of the first- 
person (often speaking) voice of the prefaces to his works in terms of 
its relationship to the other persons invoked. The relationships thus 
constructed map out hierarchies, groups, affiliations, distinctions and 


Preface: 6, Old English Preface: 6; Preface to Genesis (Old English): 3; LME Latin 
Preface: 1; Vita ZEthelwoldi Latin Preface: 1; Letter to Sigefyrth Old English Preface: 
3; Letter to Sigeweard Old English Preface: 1; Letter for Wulfsige Latin Preface: 2; Old 
English Letters for Wulfstan Latin Preface: 2; Hexameron Old English Preface: 3; and 
Letter to Wulfgeat Old English Preface: 1 (the figures listed above refer to copies 
of these prefaces as prefaces; in the case of each of CH I OE Preface and Letter to 
Wulfgeat, two additional copies exist of part of the preface adapted into a homily). 
See Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, pp. 136-43 for textual notes on most of the above. On 
the circulation of the Pastoral Letters, Joyce Hill comments that '[u]tilitarian material 
in general circulation—if indeed the letters did circulate as widely as was presumably 
intended—does not have much chance of survival’ (“Monastic Reform and the Secular 
Church’, p. 106), and notes that ‘the surviving copies, with few exceptions, do not take 
us far from the originators' (p. 112). 

* The authoritative study of the Prefaces is Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces. 

^ ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 68. Wilcox goes on to comment on Alfric’s deployment of 
similar rhetorical structures across his prefaces: ‘Ælfric connects his persona with the 
promise of orthodoxy through similar rhetorical patterns in other prefaces’ (/Elfric's 
Prefaces, p. 69). 
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boundaries, and call up a range of categorizations (class, occupation) 
and binaries (lay/professional religious; secular religious/monastic) 
whose boundaries Ælfric patrols and nuances to construct a range of 
spaces in which his first-person voice has authority. To identify and 
explore these internal-facing references I will focus on what I term 
ZElfric's ‘positional rhetoric’: the linguistic markers—pronouns and 
verbs, for the most part—of the position of the first-person speaker and 
of where that speaker positions the audience in ideological terms.‘ 
Of course, prefaces are not the only points in his writings where 
Ælfric creates a first-person speaker who addresses the audience/reader; 
direct addresses of this sort are scattered throughout his homilies and 
in his various short notes about individual items in collections such as 
the Catholic Homilies and Lives of Saints. In almost all of the instances 
where he uses the first person, Ælfric is not translating a source, and so 
the voice he constructs and the way that he positions it relative to other 
individuals invoked are strongly linked to his own agenda for his writ- 
ings; to the cultural work he wishes them to perform. /Elfric's prefaces 
are his most sustained constructions of a first-person speaker. In them 
Ælfric is writing as himself or, perhaps more precisely, as a version of 
himself constructed in terms of his own ecclesiastical authority and/or 
his relationship to the person he is addressing; in many, he is address- 
ing a named individual in the preface, even if the work which follows 
could—and in as much as we can tell from the evidence of manuscript 
transmission and dissemination, often did—reach a wider audience. The 
analysis of a range of material from /Elfric's prefaces which follows will 
reveal the degree to which his self-presentation is determined by the 
genre of the work being prefaced and will show him deploying subtle 
rhetorical variations drawn from a well-tested repertoire to position 
the first-person speaking voice and to negotiate agency, authority and 
person in order to create that voice and the identity which goes with 
it, in a range of ways. Of course, the textual sections we now categorize 
as prefaces are in fact a varied group in terms of their intended func- 
tions and their textual natures; some, for instance, are explicitly framed 
as letters, whilst others are not; some are formal position statements 
by Ælfric about himself and his work, whilst others are much briefer, 
more practical covering notes; some present themselves and the texts 
they accompany as the result of agency on Ælfric’s part, whilst others 


€ In my essay “Constructing Preacher and Audience’ I discuss this concept in some 
detail and note that Ælfric avoids using T or ‘you’ when expounding gospel passages 
in his preaching texts. 
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are couched as a response by Ælfric to a request initiated by another 
person. All of these differences affect the nuances of the power relation- 
ships between Ælfric and those he is addressing. 


Catholic Homilies I: Opening of Latin Preface 


EGO elfricus alumnus adelwoldi beneuoli et uenerabilis presulis salutem 
exopto domno archiepiscopo sigerico in domino; Licet temere uel pre- 
sumptuose tamen transtulimus hunc codicem ex libris latinorum. Scilicet 
sancte scripture in nostram consuetam sermocinationem ob edificationem 
simplicium qui hanc norunt tantummodo locutionem. Siue legendo. siue 
audiendo." 


The prefaces to the two series of Catholic Homilies, written between 
989 and 992 or 995,* are well known and widely cited as examples of 
Ælfric presenting himself as part of a distinct, Winchester-centred 
scholarly network. In generic terms, the two Latin prefaces are of 
course letters written to accompany the copies of the Catholic Homi- 
lies sent by Ælfric to Sigeric, and in terms of function they preface the 
two series. In the Latin Preface to the First Series, as well as position- 
ing himself as the product of the /Ethelwoldian school, Ælfric draws 
Sigeric, his immediate identified reader, into this same network. He 
also articulates a hierarchy where he is ostensibly inferior to /Ethel- 
wold, as student to tutor, and to Sigeric, as individual Christian to a 
‘Lord Archbishop"? but the opening T inverts the usual formula of 
classical Latin letter-writing by positioning /Elfric as superior to his 
recipient; this emphasizes /Elfric's person and identity at the head of 
his explanation of what he aims to do in the Catholic Homilies.'? The 


7 CH L Latin Preface, lines 3-8 (p. 173); ‘I, Ælfric, a student of the benevolent and 
venerable prelate ZEthelwold, send a greeting in the Lord to the lord Archbishop Sigeric. 
Even if rashly or presumptuously, we have, nevertheless, translated this book from Latin 
works, namely from Holy Scripture, into the language to which we are accustomed for 
the edification of the simple who know only this language, either through reading or 
hearing it read’ (trans. Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 127). 

* See J. Hill's chapter in this volume, p. 56. 

? As J. Hill notes in her chapter in this volume, despite this conventional epistola- 
tory formality there is every likelihood that Ælfric and Sigeric knew of each other. Hill 
also discusses the CH prefaces in “Translating the Tradition’, pp. 43-9. 

10 The earliest surviving medieval texts focused on setting out rules for the com- 
position of letters date from the late eleventh century (see Camargo, Ars Dictaminis, 
esp. p. 21). Earlier medieval writers of letters based their structure and style on the 
rhetorical works of Cicero and related classical sources; Camargo notes that '[d]uring 
late antiquity and the early Middle Ages, one learned the art of letter writing chiefly by 
imitating the productions of acknowledged masters, such as Cassiodorus [...]. There 
may also have developed by the tenth century some form of rhetoric-based instruc- 
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following references to Ælfric the first-person writer use not the first 
person singular but the plural: ‘transtulimus’, ‘nostram’. It is clear that 
the subject here is Ælfric, not an actual plural *we';" and the effect of 
the shift from T to ‘we’ is to move the locus of authority away from 
a named individual and towards an author, translator and interpreter 
whose individual identity is imbued with the shared authority of all 
teachers of the truth. 


Catholic Homilies I: Opening of Old English Preface 


Ic elfric munuc 7 meessepreost swa ðeah waccre bonne swilcum hadum 
gebyrige. weard asend on zepelredes deege cyninges fram elfeage biscope 
adelwoldes aeftergengan to sumum mynstre de is cernel gehaten burh 
zdelmzeres bene dees begenes. his bebyrd 7 goodnys sind gehweer cude; 
ba bearn me on mode ic truwige durh godes gife. p ic das boc of ledenum 
gereorde to engliscre spraece awende. na burh gebylde micelre lare. ac 
for dan ðe ic geseah 7 gehyrde mycel gedwyld on manegum engliscum 
bocum. de ungelaerede menn durh heora bilewitnysse to micclum wisdome 
tealdon. 7 me ofhreow p hi ne cudon ne næfdon ða godspellican lare on 
heora gewritum. buton dam mannum anum ðe b leden cudon. 7 buton 
bam bocum ðe elfred cyning snoterlice awende of ledene on englisc." 


tions in letter writing, since letters clearly employing the distinctive five-part schema 
of the artes dictandi survive from that period' (Ars Dictaminis, p. 30). Surviving formu- 
lae—model drafts of different kinds of epistolatory communications—provide examples 
of possible models. Most of the surviving copies of these are from mainland Europe, 
but three Anglo-Saxon manuscripts contain formula-letters for announcing the death 
of a monk or cleric: CCCC 57, s. x/xi, Abingdon or Canterbury; London, BL, Cotton 
Faustina B. iii, s. xi med, Christ Church Canterbury; and Paris, Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale lat. 943, s. x/xi-xii, Sherborne. It is interesting to note that the first two of these 
manuscripts include texts central to the Winchester-based Benedictine Reform—the 
Regula S. Benedicti and the Regularis Concordia, respectively (manuscript details from 
Gneuss, Handlist of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts). For Anglo-Saxon England, the letters of 
Gregory the Great will have provided a powerful additional example. For a survey of 
the place of letter-writing in the traditions of rhetoric, see J. J. Murphy, Rhetoric in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 194-268. I am grateful to my colleague William Flynn for guidance 
on Latin letter-writing traditions and their use in the Middle Ages, and for very useful 
discussions of the style of /Elfric's Latin prefaces. 

" Ælfric often deploys singular ‘we’ in his homiletic and hagiographic writings, 
especially at points where he wishes to assert his authorial status and speak with the 
authority of orthodoxy. See Godden, Commentary, p. xxiv. 

? CHI, Old English Preface, lines 44-55 (p. 174); ‘I Ælfric, monk and mass-priest, 
although weaker than is fitting for such orders, was sent in King #thelred’s day from 
Bishop Alfheah, successor to Æthelwold, to a certain minster which is called Cerne, at 
the request of the thegn Æthelweard. His status and goodness are known everywhere. 
Then it came to me, I trust through God's grace, that I should translate this book from 
the Latin language into the English tongue, not from confidence of great learning, but 
because I saw and heard much error in many English books which unlearned men 
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In many respects, the Old English Preface to the First Series mirrors 
the Latin one. The opening first person singular, the naming of Ælfric 
and the subsequent name-checking of important individuals establish 
Ælfric relative to a network of authorities, and set up what Wilcox 
calls his “ecclesiastically-reliable persona'".? The ecclesiastical authorities 
named here—/Elfeah and 7Ethelwold—are sandwiched between secular 
authority of a primary national sort (/Ethelred and Alfred) and in the 
form of a regional agent of national government (/Ethelmzer). /Elfric's 
own place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy is more precisely delineated 
here, also, as monk and mass-priest. The opening T in this vernacular 
version of the Preface is just the beginning of a repeated run of first 
person singulars: ‘ic’, ‘me’, ‘ic’, ‘ic’, ‘ic’, ‘me’. Here, Ælfric does not 
segue into a singular ‘we’, but rather maintains his own, and named, 
individualized identity as he tells his reader of his work in translating 
in order to counter the error in English books. In the latter half of 
this passage the first person singular is set in contradistinction to an 
unspecified third-person plural: the ‘menn’ who in their lack of learn- 
ing, and especially their lack of Latin, are misled by erroneous books, 
and who have little direct access to the teaching of the Gospels. These 
‘menn’, although set in absolute contrast to the first-person of Ælfric in 
terms of latinity, access to holy texts and correct belief, are the reason 
for the project Ælfrics remarks preface; the ultimate audience for the 
Catholic Homilies. 


Catholic Homilies II: Opening of Latin Preface 


ZELFRICUS humilis seruulus christi. honorabili et amando archiepiscopo 
Sigerico perpetuam sospitatem optat in domino; Fateor almitati tuae 
domne uenerabilis omnimodis me indignum et quasi superstitiosum 
quod presumpsi tibi alloqui diuinis sermocinationibus uidelicet per 
codicellum quem nuper tuae auctoritati direximus. sed quia nostrum 
studium nimium laudasti. gratanter illam interpretationem suscipiens. 
festinauimus hunc sequentem librum sicuti omnipotentis dei gratia nobis 
dictauit interpretare." 


through their simplicity held as great wisdom. And I was sad that they did not know 
and did not have access to the teaching of the gospels in their writings, except for 
those men alone who knew Latin, and apart from the books which King Alfred wisely 
translated from Latin into English.' Translations from Old English are my own, unless 
otherwise specified. 

5 Alfric’s Prefaces, p. 68. 

14 CHIL, Latin Preface, lines 1-9 (p. 1); ‘Ælfric, the humble servant of Christ, wishes 
perpetual well-being in the Lord to the honourable and beloved Archbishop Sigeric. I 
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Here, once again, Ælfric names himself at the beginning, and sets 
out a hierarchized relationship with Sigeric by stressing his humility 
and Sigeric's elevated status. The first-person pronoun is not in place 
at the start here to reinforce his name, but it does appear in the second 
sentence (‘me’), where it is woven in with references to the second 
person singular that is Sigeric. There then follows a run of singular 
‘we’s through which ZElfric, as in the Latin Preface to the First Series, 
speaks of his agency as a writer. 


Catholic Homilies II: Opening of Old English Preface 


Ic eelfric munuc awende pas boc of ledenum bocum to engliscum gereorde 
bam mannum to redenne pe beet leden ne cunnon; Ic hi genam of halgum 
godspellum. and zfter geóungenra lareowa trahtnungum hi asmeade. þæra 
lareowa naman ic awrat on dere zrran bec. on dere ledenan forespreece; 
Ic gesette on twam bocum pa gereccednysse ðe ic awende. for dan de ic 
dohte þæt hit weere læsse eeóryt to gehyrenne. gif man on ane boc ret 
on anes geares ymbryne. and da oóre on dam eftran geare.^ 


This mirrors very closely the Old English Preface to the First Series. 
Ælfric foregrounds his agency, person and status in the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and speaks about the function of the Second Series in terms 
of what he has done, with first person singular 'T throughout. Here 
too, a third-person position is established relative to Ælfric; this time 
that of the ‘man’ who could read the two series in turn across two 
years— presumably the preacher or elite private reader, rather than the 
audience member constructed by the same pronoun in the Old Eng- 
lish Preface to the First Series. The ‘man’ here is within the approved 
community of preacher and audience— teacher and pupils—set up by 
Ælfrics rhetoric, but the other third-person position established at 


confess to your benignity, venerable lord, that I am utterly unworthy and, as it were, 
full of fear because I have presumed to address you with holy homilies, namely through 
the little book which we have recently directed to your authority. But because you have 
too much praised our zeal, graciously receiving that translation, we have hastened to 
translate the following book just as the grace of Almightly God dictated it to us' (trans. 
Wilcox, Alfric’s Prefaces, p. 128). 

5 CH IL Old English Preface, lines 29-37 (pp. 1-2); ‘I Ælfric, monk, turned this 
book from Latin books into the English tongue for those men to read who do not know 
Latin. I took it from holy gospels, and interpreted it according to the expositions of 
excellent scholars; the scholars' names I wrote in the earlier book in the Latin preface. 
I have set down in two books the material which I have translated, because I thought 
that it would be less wearisome to hear if one book were read through one year, and 
the other in the following year.’ 
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the start of this preface—the men ‘be bet leden ne cunnon’—is more 
like the *'ungelaerede menn’ of the Old English Preface to the First 
Series: positioned as outside of this circle, excluded from it by their 
lack of access to Latin and access to erroneous books respectively, but 
by implication able to be admitted to it once they have had access to 
ZElfric's writings. 

In the Catholic Homilies prefaces, the parallels are between those in 
each language, rather than those in each series. The Latin prefaces deploy 
singular and plural first-persons and second-person singulars—the lat- 
ter, of course, the normal pronoun for addressing one person in Old 
English and in Latin at this date—to construct a bond between Ælfric 
and other named individuals where his authoritative position as writer is 
paralleled with their superior ecclesiastical or secular authority. The Old 
English prefaces use first-person singular and third-person pronouns 
to construct something rather more like a demarcation line between 
Ælfric, the Latinate authoritative author, and those who need to read 
or hear his works. 


Lives of Saints: Beginning and End of Latin Preface 


HUNC QUOQUE CODICEM TRANSTULIMUS DE LATINITATE AD usitatam 
Anglicam sermocinationem, studentes aliis prodesse edificando ad fidem 
lectione huius narrationis quibus-cumque placuerit huic operi operam 
dare, siue legendo, seu Audiendo; quia estimo non esse ingratum fidelibus 
[...]. Non mihi inputetur quod diuinam scripturam nostrae lingue infero, 
quia arguet me praecatus multorum fidelium et maxime zebelwerdi ducis 
et edelmeri nostri, qui ardentissime nostras interpretationes Amplectun- 
tur lectitando; sed decreui modo quiescere post quartum librum A tali 
studio, ne superfluus iudicer.'^ 


The opening of the Latin preface to the Lives of Saints (written around 
998) lacks the salutary, epistolatory formula of all ofthe Catholic Homilies 
prefaces and of the Old English Lives of Saints Preface (discussed below). 


16 LS, Latin Preface, lines 1-5 and 29-34 (I, 2, 4); ‘We have also translated this book 
from Latin into the ordinary English language, desiring, by edifying in the faith through 
the reading of this narrative, to profit any others whom it pleases to give their attention 
to this work either by reading or listening, for I do not reckon it to be disagreeable 
to the faithful [...]. Let it not be charged against me alone that I turn divine scripture 
into our language because the entreaty of many of the faithful clears me and especially 
that of ealdorman Æthelweard and of our friend £thelmer, who most ardently favour 
our translations by often reading them; but I have resolved now to refrain from such 
endeavour after the fourth book that I may not be judged superfluous' (trans. Wilcox, 
Ælfric’s Prefaces, pp. 131-2). 
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It begins with a reference to the book which transmits it, and a singular 
‘we’ referring to Ælfric as the translator of the contents from Latin into 
English. The references to Ælfric which follow deploy both the singular 
‘we and T, and foreground his agency at the same time as contextual- 
izing it as a response to the will of Æthelweard and Athelmer. This is 
a typically subtle articulation and coupling of the respective hierarchies 
of church and state, and one which must be fundamental to Alfric’s 
fostering of the patronage of his works and of his ideology. 


Lives of Saints: Opening of Old English Preface 


ÆLFRIC GRET EADMODLICE ÆÐELWERD EALDORMAN and ic secge be 
leof. beet ic heebbe nu gegaderod on pyssere bec pera halgena browunga 
be me to onhagode on englisc to awendene. for ban pe ðu leof swidost 
and edelmer swylcera gewrita me bædon. and of handum gelehton 
eowerne geleafan to getrymmenne. mid bare gerecednysse. be ge on 
eowrum gereorde nafdon er. bu wast leof beet we awendon on bam 
twam errum bocum para halgena browunga and lif. be angel-cynn mid 
freols-dagum wurpaó. Nu ge-wearó us bet we bas boc be paera halgena 
drowungum and life. gedihton be mynster-menn mid heora benungum 
betwux him wurdiad. 

Nu secge we nan pincg niwes on pissere gesetnysse. 

forpan óe hit stod gefyrn awriten 

on ledenbocum peah pe þa laewedan men peet nyston." 


Here we see a return to the full epistolatory opening salutation; Ælfric 
names himself and uses four first-person singular pronouns and one 
second-person singular in the opening sentence to emphasize the work 
he has done at the request of Æthelweard and /Ethelmzer, both of whom 
are named. This preface continues with singular and plural second- 
person references to his patrons and singular ‘we’s which once again 
present /Elfric as an author more than as an individual who happens 


7 LS, Old English Preface, lines 35-48 (I, 4); ‘Ælfric humbly greets ealdorman 
ZEthelweard and I say to you, beloved, that I have now gathered in this book the pas- 
sions of the saints which it was appropriate for me to translate into English, because 
you, beloved, and Æthelmær fervently requested such writings of me, and took them 
from my hands in order to strengthen your faith with the narrative which you never 
had in your tongue before. You know, beloved, that we translated in the two earlier 
books the passions and lives of the saints which the English honour with feast-days. 
Now it came to us that we should compose this book about the sufferings and lives 
of the saints which monks honour amongst themselves with their services. We do not 
say anything new now in this narrative, because it has stood written down for a long 
time in Latin books, although lay men did not know it.' 
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to write. Here we see once more, as in the Old English Preface to the 
Second Series of Catholic Homilies, two third-person positions being set 
up— mynster-men' and ‘lewedum men'—the latter the now-familiar 
reference to those who need Ælfric’s translations, and the former a 
suggestion that these very translations allow un-latinate lay ‘men’ to 
emulate the practice of monks. 


Grammar: Opening and End of Latin Preface 


Ego /Elfricus, ut minus sapiens, has excerptiones de Prisciano minore 
uel maiore uobis puerulis tenellis ad uestram linguam transferre studui, 
quatinus perlectis octo partibus Donati in isto libello potestis utramque 
linguam, uidelicet latinam et anglicam, uestrae teneritudini inserere 
interim, usque quo ad perfectiora perueniatis studia. noui namque multos 
me reprehensuros, quod talibus studiis meum ingenium occupare uolu- 
issem, scilicet grammaticam artem ad anglicam linguam uertendo. sed 
ego deputo hanc lectionem inscientibus puerulis, non senibus, aptandam 
fore. scio multimodis uerba posse interpretari, sed ego simplicem inter- 
pretationem sequor fastidii uitandi causa. si alicui tamen discplicuerit 
nostram interpretationem dicat, quomodo uult: nos contenti sumus, sicut 
didicimus in scola Adelwoldi uenerabilis praesulis, qui multos ad bonum 
imbuit. [...] ualete, o pueruli, in domino.” 


In the Latin preface to his Grammar, written around 998, Ælfric first 
presents his first-person voice and his name, but not his ecclesiastical 
rank or any affiliations, save that with Æthelwold which he mentions 
in the second paragraph. He sustains a first-person singular for himself 
and positions this relative to a plural ‘you’ for those he is addressing. 
On this occasion, his addressees are not on the face of it of higher status 


18 On this, and on the desire of powerful patrons such as Æthelweard and Athelmeer 
to follow reformed monastic practices, see Christopher Jones’ and Catherine Cubitt’s 
chapters in this volume. 

? Grammar, p. 1, lines 3-17, and p. 2, line 12; ‘I, Ælfric, as one knowing little, 
have applied myself to translating into your language these excerpts from the lesser 
and greater Priscian for you tender little boys so that, having read through Donatus’ 
eight parts of speech, you may in this book apply to your tenderness both languages, 
namely Latin and English, in the time until you reach more perfect studies. Now I know 
that many will blame me because I have desired to occupy my mind in such studies, 
namely turning the art of grammar into the English language, but I intend this text to 
be fitting for ignorant boys, not for their elders. 

I know it is possible to translate words in many ways but I follow a simple transla- 
tion for the sake of avoiding putting off the reader. If, nevertheless, our translation 
displeases anyone, let him express it however he wants: we are content to express it 
just as we mastered it in the school of the venerable prelate, Athelwold, who inspired 
many to good. [...] 

Farewell, O children, in the Lord’ (trans. Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 130). 
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than ZElfric: they are the boys in the school who will use his Grammar to 
work across the Latin/English divide, which is the task Ælfric identifies 
as his own in the Catholic Homilies and Lives of Saints prefaces. The 
boys, then, once they have learned from the Grammar, will be more 
like Ælfric than those for whom he writes his English translations. In 
the course of this Preface Ælfric makes the switch from T to singular 
‘we’, setting his authority as translator against any unspecified person 
who might not like his work. The first-person voice is very strong in this 
Preface, as befits Ælfric constructing the teacher addressing his pupils, 
but the shared privileged ecclesiastical learning of teacher and pupils is 
underlined through the interweaving of T' and ‘you’ which establishes 
the grouping in contrast to the imagined dissatisfied reader. 


Grammar: Excerpts from Old English Preface 


Ic Ælfric wolde pas lytlan boc awendan to engliscum gereorde of dam 
steefcreefte, be is gehaten GRAMMATICA, syððan ic ğa twa bec awende on 
hundeahtatigum spellum, for dan ðe stzefcreeft is seo ceeg, de ðæra boca 
andgit unlicó, and ic bohte, beet deos boc mihte fremjan jungum cildum 
to anginne bees creeftes [...]. is nu for ði godes peowum and mynsterman- 
num georne to warnigenne, beet seo halige lar on urum dagum ne acolige 
oððe ateorige, swaswa hit wes gedon on Angelcynne nu for anum feawum 
gearum, swa beet nan englisc preost ne cude dihtan oóóe asmeagean anne 
pistol on leden, oðþæt Dunstan arcebisceop and Adelwold bisceop eft pa 
lare on munuclifum araerdon.?? 


The open first-person singular pronoun and name here match those of 
the Latin Preface to the Grammar, but here no addressee— no ‘you’ —is 
articulated. Assorted third-person references are positioned relative to 
Ælfric and his project: the young children the Grammar is intended to 
serve, the servants of God and monks who are warned against letting 
knowledge decline, and Dunstan and Æthelwold who reversed the last 
decline. The dominance of T here is much more marked than in the 


2 Grammar, p. 2, lines 13-18 and p. 3, lines 9-16; ‘I, Ælfric, wanted to translate into 
English this little book of grammar, which is called Grammatica, since I translated two 
books of one hundred and eighty homilies, because grammar is the key which unlocks 
the meaning of books, and I thought that this book might help young children to begin 
the craft [...]. It is now thus appropriate earnestly to warn God's servants and monks, 
lest the holy teaching grow cool or fade in our day, just as was the case amongst the 
English several years ago, so that no English priest knew how to read out or under- 
stand a letter in Latin, until Archbishop Dunstan and Bishop Æthelwold established 
teaching in monastic life." 
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Latin Preface to the Grammar, and perhaps signals an expectation on 
ZElfric's part that the Old English Preface will be read by those infe- 
rior to him on an ecclesiastical or educational scale, whereas the Latin 
Preface is accessible to, and therefore primarily intended for reading 
by, his peers or superiors. 


Genesis: Excerpts from Old English Preface 


ÆLFRIC MUNUC GRET ÆÐELWÆRD EALDORMANN eadmodlice. bu beede 
me leof beet ic sceolde ðe awendan of Lydene on Englisc ba boc Genesis. 
Da buhte me hefigtime þe to tipienne bees, and bu cweede ba beet ic ne 
porfte na mare awendan bere bec, buton to Isaace. [...] Nu pincó me, 
leof, beet aet weorc is swide pleolic me oððe aenigum men to underbegin- 
nenne, for ban þe ic ondræde gif sum dysig man pas boc ræt, oóóe reedan 
gehyrp [...]. Da ungelzredon preostas, gif hi hweet litles understandaó of 
bam Lydenbocum, bonne pingó him sona beet hi magon mere lareowas 
beon [...]. We secgaó eac foran to, peet seo boc is swipe deop gastlice to 
understandenne and we ne writap na mare buton pa nacedan gereced- 
nisse. bonne bincp bam ungelzredum þæt eall pzet andgit beo belocen on 
baere anfealdan gerecednisse ac hit ys swipe feor bam [...]. Ic cwepe nu 
ðæt ic ne dearr, ne ic nelle, nane boc efter pissere of Ledene on Englisc 
awendan. And ic bidde ðe, leof ealdorman, bet pu me pes na leng ne 
bidde, pi læs pe ic beo be ungehirsum oþpþe leas gif ic do.” 


In the Old English preface to his translation of Genesis (written around 
998), Ælfric once more names himself and his ecclesiastical status at 
the very start and mirrors this by naming Æthelweard and his secular 
status. He then immediately moves to articulate their relationship as 
one of peers via first- and second-person singular pronouns. Later on 
in this preface, when exerting control and speaking about the problem 
of spiritual understanding of complex doctrine and his determination 


^ Preface to Genesis, lines 1-118 (pp. 3-7), with omissions; ‘Ælfric, monk, humbly 
greets ealdorman Æthelweard. You told me, beloved, that I must translate for you the 
book Genesis from Latin into English. Then it seemed to me burdensome to grant 
you that, and then you said that I did not have to translate any more of the book after 
Isaac. [...] Now it seems to me, beloved, that that work is very risky for me or any 
man to undertake, because I fear that if a foolish man were to read this book or hear 
it read [...]. The unlearned priest, if he understand some little part of the Latin book, 
then he will soon think that he can be a great teacher. [...]We say also in advance that 
the book is very deep to understand spiritually, and we will not write more than the 
naked narrative. Then it seems to the unlearned ones that all the meaning is contained 
in the simple narrative, but it is very far from that [...]. I say now that I do not dare 
and do not wish to translate any book from Latin into English after this one, and I 
ask you, beloved ealdorman, that you do not ask me that any more, lest I should be 
disobedient to you or false if I do.’ 
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to limit what he presents to the bare narrative, Ælfric presents his 
authorial voice as a singular ‘we’, his position of maximum implied 
authority. He then resumes his first-person singular self-positioning 
and the second-person singular references to his patron in a repeat of 
the opening articulation of a peer relationship between himself and 
ZEthelweard. This Preface is one of the most striking examples of /Elfric's 
cultivation of a bond between himself and Æthelweard in terms of 
demand for the supply of texts and learning. Behind the apparent flat, 
peer relationship mapped out here are repeated reminders of /Elfric's 
intellectual and spiritual control. 


Letter to the Monks of Eynsham: Excerpts from Latin Preface 


ZElfricus abbas Egneshamnensibus fratribus salutem in Christo. 

Ecce, uideo uobiscum degens uos necesse habere, quia nuper rogatu 
ZEpelmzseri [...]. Aóelwoldus Wintoniensis episcopus cum coepiscopis et 
abbatibus tempore Eadgari felicissimi regis Anglorum undique collegit 
[...]. Fateor me ualde timide id praesumere, sed nec audeo omnia uobis 
intimare, quae in scola eius degens [...] aliqua quae regula nostra non 
tangit huic cartule insero uobisque legenda committo, addens etiam aliqua 
de libro Amalarii presbiteri. Valete feliciter in Christo.? 


Like the other prefaces so far considered, that to the Letter to the Monks 
of Eynsham (written around 1005) is clearly epistolatory in formula 
and the text which it prefixes is not. We see the familiar deployment 
of /Elfric's name and rank—now that of abbot—at the very beginning, 
and a good number of first-person singular positionings of himself 
as someone whose own experience has led him to perceive the need 
for the work he is writing and as its apologist. The plural ‘you’ of the 
brothers of Eynsham, which Ælfric sets alongside his self-identification, 
is hooked up into an emblematic chain of affiliation which tracks from 
Æthelmær to Æthelwold to Winchester to Edgar to the English nation, 
and thus positions the Eynsham community as the foundation of an 


? LME, ch. 1, lines 1-14 (p. 110), with omissions; “Abbot Ælfric sends a greeting 
in Christ to the brothers of Eynsham. Behold, I have seen while staying with you that 
you have the need [...] because lately, at the request of Æthelmær [...]. Æthelwold, 
bishop of Winchester, with fellow bishops and abbots in the time of Edgar, the most 
blessed king of England, collected [...]. I confess that I presume upon that task very 
timidly and I do not dare to intimate to you [...] living in his school [...] some things 
which our Rule does not touch on, which I commit to you for reading, adding also 
some things from the book of Amalarius the priest. Farewell happily in Christ’ (trans. 
Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, pp. 133-4). 
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ideological structure for the entire country.” As Wilcox notes, here 
"Elfric's authority is implicit in his status’ as abbot, and ‘he further 
validates the work by referring to his first-hand observation of the 
monks’ need’.** The closing “Valete feliciter in Christo’, by contrast, 
serves to signal a peer relationship between Ælfric and the Eynsham 
brethren and most strikingly, the genuinely plural *we'—very rare in 
ZElfric's writings—is deployed in this preface to signal Ælfric and the 
Eynsham community and the rule they share. This key ideological 
marker— regula nostra'—gives enormous reinforcement to the bond- 
ing and aligning of Ælfric and the Eynsham monks and the project of 
the Winchester-based reform, by coupling Ælfric and the monks and 
defining their shared identity in terms of their shared adherence to the 
central defining document of reformed Benedictine identity: the rule. 


Vita ZEthelwoldi: Latin Preface 


Ælfricus abbas, Wintoniensis alumnus, honorabili episcopo Cenulfo et 
fratribus Wintoniensibus salutem in Christo. 

Dignum ducens denique aliqua de gestis patris nostri et magnifici 
doctoris ZEtheluuoldi memoriae modo commendare, transactis uidelicet 
uiginti annis post eius migrationem, breui quidem narratione meatim sed 
et rustica, quae apud uos uel alias a fidelibus didici huic stilo ingero, ne 
forte penitus propter inopiam scriptorum obliuioni tradantur. Valete.” 


In the preface to his Vita £thelwoldi, written in 1006, Ælfric adheres 
to his familiar rhetorical patterning, naming himself and his rank 


? Or rather, the entire country as constructed by the Winchester-based reform. The 
structure mapped out here, with reformed monks upholding the hierarchy of reformed 
Church and state, is echoed in the eleventh-century frontispieces to the New Minster 
Registry (London, BL, Stowe 944, 6r; 1031, New Minster Winchester) and the copy of 
the Regularis Concordia in London, BL, Cotton Tiberius A. iii, 2v (s. xi med, Christ 
Church Canterbury). 

^ Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 69. 

? Vita Æthelwoldi, ch. 1, lines 1-8 (p. 71); ‘Abbot Ælfric, a pupil of Winchester, 
sends a greeting in Christ to the honourable Bishop Cenwulf and the brothers of 
Winchester. 

At last, thinking it desirable now (namely, twenty years having transpired since his 
passing) to commend to memory some of the deeds of our father and noble teacher, 
Athelwold, I have in this work set out, after my own manner in a brief and unpolished 
narrative, those things I have learnt from faithful witnesses either among you or others, 
lest perhaps they should be consigned completely to oblivion on account of the scarcity 
of writers. Farewell (trans. Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 132). 
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immediately before signalling his Winchester ideological origins,” then 
hooking up Cenwulf to this same nexus. ZElfric's first-person positioning 
is achieved in this preface through a mixture of singular and plural first- 
person pronouns set in relationship to the plural ‘you’ of Cenwulf and 
the Winchester brethren. Ælfric gestures towards conventional authorial 
humility with references to his short and unsophisticated narrative, but 
his placing of himself in such close relationship to Winchester and thus 
to Æthelwold, combined with his reminders of the work he has done 
and his proximity to the source of the narrative he tells, leave his real 
authority in no doubt. 


Hexameron: Old English Preface 


On sumum oórum spelle we seedon hwilon zr 

hu se zlmihtiga God ealle ding gesceop 

binnon syx dagum and seofon nihtum 

Ac hit is swa menigfeald and swa mycel on andgite 
det we ne mihton secgan swa swide embe det 

swa swa we woldon on dan zrran cwyde. 

Ne we gyt ne magon swa micclum eow secgan 

on dam deopan andgite swa swa hit gedafenlic were. 
We wyllaó ðeah eow secgan sum ding deoplicor 

be Godes weorcum on óysum sodum gewrite 

ðæt ge wislicor magon witan eowerne Scyppend 
mid soóum geleafan and eow sylfe oncnawan." 


The opening of the Hexameron (written between 992 and 1002) is not 
always counted amongst /Elfric's prefaces, presumably because, in con- 
trast to the majority of the other prefaces, most surviving manuscripts 
of the Hexameron include the above lines as well as the main text. This 
notwithstanding, the function of the lines quoted above matches that 
of many of /Elfric's prefaces in situating the work in question relative 
to /Elfric's earlier writings and articulating its function. After the lines 


% As Wilcox (Elfric's Prefaces, p. 69) notes, "Ihe recurring claim to authority as a 
pupil of Winchester is particularly forceful for a composition of the life of Winchester's 
past bishop". 

7 Hexameron, lines 1-12 (pp. 33-4); ‘In other writings we said some time ago how 
the Almighty God made all things in the course of six days and seven nights. But it is 
so complex and so substantial in meaning that we were not able to say as much about 
it as we would have liked to in the earlier composition. Still we cannot say as much 
to you about the deep meaning as would be suitable. We wish, however, to say to you 
something more profound about God's deeds in this true writing so that you may know 
your Creator more wisely with true belief, and know yourselves.' 
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quoted above, the Hexameron switches from contextualization to its 
main subject-matter and from there continues on that topic. For all this 
similarity to ZElfric's other prefaces in terms of function and relationship 
to main content, this preface stands out amongst those so far discussed 
for its lack of any naming of individuals. Ælfric tells us neither his 
own name nor that of the person or people he is addressing, and sets 
out nothing about relationships to people or places of power. Neither 
does he use the first person singular; he positions himself consistently 
as a singular ‘we’, in conversation with a singular ‘you’. A hierarchy of 
authority and authorial power is of course implied by the fact that /Elfric 
is providing a text for his addressee, and this is reinforced by the care 
he takes to remind his reader that he is navigating and controlling the 
deep meaning of holy text in transmitting it. The opening allusions to 
other texts produced by Ælfric, and presumably read by this addressee, 
position this preface as part of an ongoing chain of textual supply; a 
stage in a series of conversational addresses by Ælfric to a patron. 


Letter to Sigefyrth: Old English Preface 


Ælfric abbod gret Sigefyró freondlice! 

Me is geszed, þæt bu szedest be me, 

beet ic oder tæhte on Engliscum gewritum, 
oer eower ancor aet ham mid eow taehó, 
forpan be he swutelice szegó, beet hit sy alyfed, 
beet meessepreostas wel moton wifian, 

and mine gewritu widcwedad bysum. 

Nu secge ic pe, leof man, bet me is lað to teelenne 
agenne godes freond, gyf he godes riht drifó, 
ac we sceolon secgan and forswigian ne durron 
pa halgan lare, be se hælend tæhte: 

Seo lare meg eaóe unc emlice seman.” 


Ælfric is now an abbot, and thus an authority figure in local circles; a 
significant shift in status and relative status from his earlier prefaces, 
when he addresses more senior dignitaries from the position of a monk 


? Assmann 2, lines 1-12 (p. 13); ‘Abbot Ælfric greets Sigefyró in a friendly manner. 
It is said to me, that you said about me that I teach one thing in English writings, and 
your anchorite at home teaches you another, because he clearly says that it is believed 
that masspriests can freely take a wife, and my writings contradict this. Now I say to you, 
beloved man, that I am loathe to speak against a friend of God, if he promotes God's 
righteousness, but we must say, and dare not hide by being silent, the holy doctrine, 
which the Saviour taught. The doctrine can easily reconcile both of us alike.’ 
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and masspriest. A further difference here is in the nature of the works 
to which the prefaces are attached; those addressed to local figures like 
Sigefyrth are not large-scale programmatic projects like the Catholic 
Homilies and the Lives of Saints. The pairing in the opening line of this 
letter (written after 1005) of /Elfric and Sigefyrth is unbalanced by ZElfric 
signalling his own status but giving no equivalent marker for Sigefyrth. 
The form of address to Sigefyrth is thus limited to his name and this, 
coupled with ‘freondlice’, gives an impression of greater informality than 
that implied by the usual Latinate epistolatory models behind ZElfric's 
prefaces. The interleaving of T and singular ‘you’, as Ælfric addresses 
Sigefyrth, describes what the latter has told him, and responds to it 
with teaching which clearly signals /Elfric's authority—^Nu sege ic be 
[...]'—gives the impression of a relationship which is close, and which 
presumably involves Sigefyrth supporting and commissioning writings 
from Ælfric, but a relationship in which Ælfric has the ideological upper 
hand. This notwithstanding, the bond sketched out here between Ælfric 
and Sigefyrth is clear, and is reinforced by contrast with the ‘ancor et 
ham’ against whose teaching Ælfric sets out the correct ideological line, 
moving into the authoritative singular ‘we’ to do so, and following this 
with ambiguous ‘unc’, which could be a continuation of a singular ‘we’ 
but could also join together Ælfric and Sigefyrth as adherents to the 
same, correct, teaching. 


Letter to Wulfgeat: Opening of Old English Preface 


Ic Ælfric abbod on disum Engliscum gewrite 
freondlice grete mid godes gretinge 

Wulfget æt Ylmandune! Bepam pe wit nu her spraecon 
be óam Engliscum gewritum, ðe ic be aleende, 

beet pe wel licode para gewrita andgit, 

and ic sæde, þæt ic wolde be sum asendan git. 

Nu sæde ic be ær on ğam errum gewritum [...]” 


In this, the preface to another letter written after 1005, Ælfric delineates 
himself with a first-person singular pronoun, his name and his rank. 
His addressee, Wulfgeat, is named and located ‘æt Ylmandune’, but his 


? Assmann 1, lines 1-7 (p. 1); ‘I abbot Ælfric in these English writings in a friendly 
manner greet with God's greeting Wulfgeat at Ylmandum, in accordance with what we 
two said very recently here about the English writings which I lent you, the writings 
whose meaning you liked a lot, and I said, that I would send you some more. Now I 
said to you before in the earlier writings [...]' 
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status and rank are not articulated. As in the preface to the Letter to 
Sigefyrth, the impression here is of an ongoing communication with a 
close acquaintance; Wulfgeat is also greeted ‘freondlice’ and is identi- 
fied with a singular ‘you’ which is set relative to a first-person singular 
Ælfric. The first-person plural here backs up the sense of a bond between 
ZElfric and Wulfgeat, with its reference to their prior conversations. 


Letter to Sigeweard: Opening and End of Old English Preface 


ÆLFRIC ABBOD GRET FREONDLICE SIGWERD et Eastheolon. Ic secge be 
[...]. Du baede me foroft Engliscra gewritena and ic be ne getidode ealles 
swa timlice, aer dam be þu mid weorcum pes gewilnodest æt me, ba da 
bu me beede for Godes lufon georne beet ic pe et ham zt binum huse 
gesprece. And bu ða swióe mendest, ba ba ic mid be wes, beet pu mine 
gewrita begitan ne mihtest. Nu wille ic bat bu hebbe huru pis litle, nu 
de wisdom gelicaó. And bu hine habban wilt paet pu ealles ne beo minra 
boca bedaeled.?? 


In the preface to this letter (written in 1005-6), Ælfric reshuffles the 
components of the openings of his letters to Sigefyrth and Wulfgeat 
to name himself and his rank and then greet Sigeweard 'freondlice' by 
name and location. The pronoun use in this preface is strikingly dense; 
Ælfric interweaves T and singular ‘you’ to narrate another history of 
correspondence, request for writings and provision of them. Ælfric here 
is friend, author, and a source of authority for Sigeweard. 

The extraordinary narration later in this letter of an apparently 
domestic encounter between Ælfric and Sigeweard at the latter's home 
where Ælfric drank too much— 


Du woldest me ladian, þa ba ic wees mid pe, þæt ic swidor drunce swilce 
for blisse ofer minum gewunan. Ac wite bu, leof man, pet se be oderne 
neadaó ofer his mihte to drincenne, beet se mot aberan heora begra gilt, 
gif him enig hearm of pam drence becym6.”! 


3 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 1-2 and 14-21 (p. 201); ‘Abbot Ælfric greets Sigeweard 
in Eastheolon in a friendly manner. I say to you [...]. You often asked me for English 
writings, and I did not agree to all of them so quickly, but you first asked for them 
from me with actions, at the time when you asked me eagerly for the love of God to 
speak to you at your own house, and you then complained heartily, when I was with 
you, that you could not get hold of my writings. Now I want that you should at least 
have this little, now that wisdom is pleasing to you and you wish to have it, so that 
you may not be completely deprived of my books.’ 

?' Letter to Sigeweard, lines 924-7 (pp. 229-30); “You wanted to encourage me, when 
I was with you, that I should drink more as if for happiness in excess of my custom: 
but you should know, beloved man, that the one who compels another to drink beyond 
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—also maintains the singular pronoun matching of ‘ic’ and ‘pu’ but 
within this reasserts /Elfric's authority on matters of conduct with his 
finger-wagging lecture—‘ac wite bu [...]'—which contrasts the lack 
of control implied by his drunkenness with his authority to correct 
Sigeweard’s behaviour, just as he corrected Sigefyrth’s understanding 
of doctrine on marriage. 

The three letters just examined are all addressed to named individu- 
als whose identity is much debated by scholars. Like /Elfric's prefaces 
to the Catholic Homilies and the Lives of Saints, the preface to each 
of these three letters tracks a relationship between Ælfric and his 
addressee which binds them together, but the relatively high density of 
first-person singular references to Ælfric leaves no doubt about which 
of the pair is the ideological authority. It is interesting to note that all 
three of these prefaces refer early on and clearly to English writings 
but without the added detail found in the Catholic Homilies and Lives 
of Saints prefaces that that these are translated from Latin. In these 
three cases, the provision by Ælfric of material in the vernacular is a 
given, and he does not feel it necessary to shore up the authority of the 
material by reminding his addressee that it derives from Latin, nor to 
justify his work of translation. This might perhaps indicate that none 
of the three addressees of these letters is considered by Ælfric to be 
authoritative in Winchester reformed circles, and that this is why he 
does not need to set out and justify his methodology and its ethical 
implications in the way he does when addressing people connected to 
ZEthelwold's school.” 


Letter for Wulfsige: Excerpts from Latin Preface 


ZElfricus humilis frater uenerabili episcopo Wulfsino salutem in domino. 
Obtemperavimus iussioni tuæ libenti animo. Sed non ausi fuimus aliquid 


his ability, that he shall carry the guilt of both of them, if any harm should come to 
him because of the drink’. 

? This line of argument would include Æthelweard and Æthelmær amongst people 
Ælfric considered connected to 7Ethelwold's school, since Alfric’s prefaces to works 
commissioned by them engage in the translation-justification referred to above. Such 
an assumption is not unreasonable, given the close affiliation of both these patrons 
with ZElfric's central works, /Ethelweard's association with the Latin Chronicon which 
bears his name, and other evidence for the association of their wider family with book- 
production and donation. Æthelmær’s son-in-law (also named Æthelweard) donated 
a manuscript containing works by Bede and Augustine; this manuscript is London, 
Lambeth Palace Library 149 (s. x’, prov. Exeter), and it shares a scribe with the Exeter 
Book. See Keynes, 'Cnut's Earls’, pp. 68-9. 
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scribere de episcopali gradu, quia uestrum est scire quomodo uos oporteat 
[...]. Dico tamen quod sepius deberetis uestris clericis alloqui et illorum 
neglegentiam arguere, quia pene statuta canonum et sancte aecclesiae 
religio uel doctrina eorum peruersitate delecta sunt. Idoeque libera ani- 
mam tuam et dic eis que tenenda sunt sacerdotibus et ministris Christi, 
ne tu pereas pariter, si mutus habearis canis. Nos uero scriptitamus hanc 
epistolam, que anglice sequitur, quasi ex tuo ore dictata sit et locutus esses 
ad clericos tibi subditos, hoc modo incipiens.? 


This is Ælfric’s first pastoral letter, written between 992 and 1002 for 
Wulfsige, Bishop of Sherborne, whose diocese included Cerne Abbas.* 
Wilcox points out that '[o]nly the pastoral letters achieve authority by 
means other than identification with Ælfric,” in the sense that they are 
written, and are to be delivered, in the voice of their commissioner. In 
the prefaces to the pastoral letters, however, Ælfric needs to invoke his 
own authority as a platform from which to provide his commissioner 
with a voice. He does this by some of his most striking manipulation 
of his repertoire of positional rhetoric. 

In the Latin Preface to the Letter for Wulfsige, after naming himself 
Ælfric immediately adopts a position of humility relative to his “Ven- 
erable Bishop'. His mode of reference to himself is mostly through 
singular ‘we’, but the first-person references are greatly outnumbered 
by second-person references to Wulfsige. On the one hand this under- 
scores the importance of Wulfsige, but what Ælfric is doing through 
these repeated invocations of his addressee is telling Wulfsige in no 
uncertain terms— Dico tamen [...]'—how he and other bishops ought 
to instruct and discipline their clerics. This shift from humility to rep- 
rimand might at first seem surprising, but its function is to pave the 


55 Fehr I, p. 1, lines 1-5 and 7-14; “The humble brother, Ælfric, sends a greeting 
in the Lord to the venerable Bishop Wulfsige. We have obeyed your command with 
a happy mind, but we have not dared to write anything concerning the episcopal 
office because it is for you to know how it behoves you [...]. I say, nevertheless, that 
you bishops ought to speak to your clerics more often and point out their negligence, 
because canon law and the religion and doctrine of the holy church have nearly been 
destroyed by their perversity. Therefore, free your mind and tell them what things 
must be held by priests and ministers of Christ, lest you perish likewise, if you are 
reckoned a dumb dog. Indeed, we have written this letter, which follows in English, 
as if it were dictated from your mouth and you had spoken to the clerics under your 
charge, beginning in this way’ (trans. Wilcox, /Elfric's Prefaces, p. 133). 

* It is possible that the date-range for the composition of this letter is shorter than 
this at either or both ends; see J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform and the Secular Church’, 
p. 103, n. 1. 

3 Elfric’s Prefaces, p. 69. 

% See also J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform and the Secular Church’. 
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way for the letter proper, which ZElfric writes in Wulfsige's voice. By 
urging Wulfsige in the preface to reform his management of his clerics, 
Ælfric manoeuvres his addressee on-side to deliver the moral content 
of his letter with conviction and with the authority of his own status 
as Bishop and of Alfric’s ideological position. 


Old English Letters for Wulfstan: Latin Preface 


Aelfricus Abbas uulfstano Uenerabili archiepiscopo salutem in Christo. 
finitur salutatio. 

ECCe paruimus uestrae almitatis iussionibus, transferentes anglice duas 
epistolas, quas latino eloquio descriptas ante annum uobis destinauimus, 
non tamen semper ordinem sequentes, nec uerbum ex uerbo, sed sen- 
sum ex sensu proferentes, quibus speramus nos quibusdam prodesse ad 
correctionem, quamuis sciamus aliis minime placuisse. Sed non est nobis 
consultum semper silere et non aperire subiectis eloquia diuina, quia si 
preco tacet, quis iudicem uenturum nuntiet? Uale feliciter in Christo.” 


The Old English versions of the letters for Wulfstan and their Latin 
Preface were written in 1006, a year after the Latin version of the let- 
ters. This Preface echoes the Latin prefaces to the two series of Catholic 
Homilies in its mimicking of a classical salutation formula. Ælfric names 
himself and his rank, then does the same for Wulfstan, and greets 
him as a brother in Christ. He then articulates the textual relationship 
between himself and Wulfstan with a singular ‘we’ responding to the 
request of a singular ‘vos’ to translate /Elfric's Latin letters for Wulfstan 
into English. /Elfric's subsequent account of how and why he has gone 
about this positions himself once again as a singular *we' to underline 
his interpretive authority. In contrast with the Preface to the letter for 
Wulfsige, here the singular ‘we’s outnumber the ‘you’s. Ælfric is not 
lecturing Wulfstan, and is careful to maintain a balance between his 
own authority and Wulfstan's. 


? Fehr IL p. 68, lines 2-8, and p. 69, lines 3-6; ‘Abbot Ælfric sends a greeting in 
Christ to the venerable Archbishop Wulfstan. The salutation is ended. 

Lo, we have complied with the commands of your benignity, translating into Eng- 
lish two letters written in the Latin language which we sent to you a year ago. By not 
always following the order word for word, but presenting instead the sense, we hope 
to contribute to the correction of some people, although we know that this has not 
been pleasing to others. But it did not seem best to us always to keep silent and not 
to reveal divine pronouncements to those subject to us because, if the herald remains 
silent, who will announce the coming judge? 

Farewell felicitously in Christ’ (trans. Wilcox, Ælfric’s Prefaces, p. 134). 
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ZElfric's authorial self-positioning in his prefaces is meticulous and 
deft. He deploys the external-facing factors of rank, institution and 
tradition to create a first-person voice which draws on a carefully- 
delineated Winchester reformed authority and weaves this with the 
internal-facing web of positional rhetoric to position his addressees 
relative to this first-person voice. In doing so, he is shaping an iden- 
tity for himself relevant to the function of the text in question and at 
the same time is defining the identity of his addressee relative to the 
external- and internal-facing coordinates he sets out. In the prefaces 
to the Catholic Homilies, the Lives of Saints and Genesis, we see Ælfric 
configuring a powerfully Winchester-reform centred context for his 
authority and authorial activity, negotiating with great care his identity 
and status relative to that of the powerful men—Sigeric, Æthelweard 
and ZEthelmaer—who receive and commission his work and are part 
of his ideological circle but who are dependent on his writings for 
authoritative spiritual instruction. In these prefaces, Ælfric takes equal 
care to delineate the limits of that circle so that it excludes those who 
have not (yet) had access to his correct teaching. In the prefaces to the 
Grammar Ælfric reinforces his Winchester scholarly inheritance and 
positions the Winchester community as ideal reformed monastic sub- 
jects; the preface to the Vita ZEthelwoldi plays on the same Winchester 
associations to reinscribe ZElfric's authority, even as he proclaims the 
limitations of his writings. The preface to the Letter to the Monks of 
Eynsham draws the Eynsham brethren, along with Ælfric, into the very 
centre of correct English reformed monastic Christian identity. 

The preface to the Hexameron presents what is perhaps the purest 
example of /Elfric's fluency in positional rhetoric: without articulating 
any named individual identities, Ælfric positions an authorial voice 
relative to that of a recipient, so that the former is always ultimately 
in control. The prefaces to the letters to apparently lay men—Sigefyrth, 
Wulfgeat and Sigeweard—trace an author-recipient relationship where, 
whatever the relative social class of each, Ælfric makes no attempt to 
camouflage his superior knowledge and insight; this makes an inter- 
esting contrast with the ways in which he positions himself relative 
to Æthelweard and Athelmer, and implies that these two powerful 
patrons are in some way already closer to Alfric’s circle, more assimi- 
lated into monastic reform values, than the other laymen for whom he 
writes. The pastoral letters, in which Ælfric voices another important 
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churchman—Wulfsige and Wulfstan—are prefaced by two contrasting 
negotiations of the relative status of /Elfric and his addressee: in the 
case of Wulfsige, /Elfric is secure in a role which requires him to bring 
the bishop in line so that he can in turn do the same to his priests. 
Wulfstan, by contrast, seems to be held in high regard by Ælfric, and 
is positioned as an equal. 

The correct positioning of the two principal identities in each pref- 
ace—/Elfric the first-person speaker and those he directly addresses in 
his teachings—is crucial to the ideological work Ælfric intends his texts 
to perform. In order to model and to perform the primacy of Win- 
chester-affiliated reformed monasticism, Ælfric must position himself 
so that he embodies it, must establish positions for his addressees which 
either identify them as fellow-members or allow them the possibility 
of joining this circle by means of correct belief and practice, and must 
remind his addressees of those unlearned, erroneous others whose 
position outside the circle gives the circle its identity. The prefaces' rich 
ideological rhetoric of person and relationships is therefore key to our 
understanding of how ZElfrician reformist ideology works. 


CHAPTER TEN 


IN JELFRIC'S WORDS: CONVERSION, VIGILANCE AND THE 
NATION IN ZELFRIC'S LIFE OF GREGORY THE GREAT 


Clare A. Lees 


Pluralisms and possibilities remained the hallmarks of early medieval 
Christianity—or, better, of early medieval Christianities—and enabled 
this universal religion to take endlessly varied local forms.! 

(Julia M. H. Smith) 


INTRODUCTION 


Even when Anglo-Saxonists do not take /Elfric as central to their work, 
important contributions to our understanding of this writer can be 
made. Some recent scholarship engages with Alfrician texts alongside 
other early medieval texts, for example, and thereby participates in a 
broader sense both with Anglo-Saxon Studies and with the discourses 
of English Studies more generally. Into this category falls an emerging 
critical conversation that explores early medieval ideas about nations 
and peoples using perspectives derived from colonial and post-colonial 
studies, as well as from gender and sexuality studies.” One popular text 
for this kind of critical practice is Alfric’s Life of St. Gregory the Great 
from the Second Series of Catholic Homilies (CH II.9). /Elfric's Life is 
the first English-language hagiography of this important saint, Apostle 
of the English, at whose prompting the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity began, at least from the perspective of Rome and Bede. 
The Life's association of English and Englishness with conversion and 


! J. M. H. Smith, Europe after Rome, p. 224. 

^ Magennis notes in his chapter in this collection the recent influence of feminist 
theory on Ælfric studies; it would be interesting to explore why the impact of gender 
and sexuality studies on work on Ælfric has so far been relatively limited. See, in this 
regard, Lees, Tradition and Belief, pp. 133-53, and Treharne, “The Invisible Woman’. 

> A helpful, revisionary overview of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christi- 
anity according to Bede is Brooks, ‘From British to English Christianity’. 
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with pastoral care—with the care of souls—has commanded attention, 
although that attention has tended to focus on the celebrated anecdote 
about Pope Gregory the Great and his sighting of the fair Angles in the 
slave markets in Rome (CH II.9, lines 53-80 [p. 74]). 

This chapter takes up questions of language, belief and identity 
prompted by critical analysis of the episode of Gregory and the Angles 
in its Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Latin reflexes in order to offer a more 
detailed interpretation of ZElfric's Life of Gregory than has hitherto 
been attempted. The sheer number of Ælfric’s saints’ lives means that 
even such obviously well-known texts as the Life of Gregory are rarely 
taken as the focus for critical reading. Detailed textual analysis is cen- 
tral, however, to /Elfric's own interpretive style and practice, as Peter 
Clemoes famously pointed out, and as Robert Upchurch’s chapter in 
this collection reminds us.* Reading as interpreting is built in to the 
dynamics of /Elfrician style: the Word finds its complement and com- 
pliment in the written word. Few words in /Elfric's works are wasted 
and most are made to work hard.? This feature of his writing and style 
forms, for me, part of the case for /Elfric's contribution to the history 
of English literature. Gabriella Corona too demonstrates in her chapter 
in this volume how close is the fit between rhetoric and morality in 
ZElfrician texts, making the Homily on St Laurence (CH I. 29) central to 
her analysis. Indeed, the pleasures and powers of ZElfric's style are well 
known. Nevertheless, our collective understanding of the stylistic inter- 
section of piety and politics has much to gain from sustained attention 
to Ælfric’s words in particular texts. In this regard, the Life of Gregory 
is particularly rewarding: not only does it include a sermon by Gregory 
the Great, rewritten in Ælfrics words, which is as stylistically adept as 
the celebrated anecdote of the Angles, but the entire Life is structured 
around a series of puns and etymologies.* Ælfric plays in English with 
Gregory's words and, in so doing, draws out the inner, moral dimension 
of the ever-vigilant Gregory whose very name records his watchfulness. 
The name of Gregory, Ælfric reminds us, means vigilant or watchful 


* Clemoes, ‘Ælfric, remains an exemplary introduction to this aspect of his work. 

5 As Clemoes put it, ‘Ælfrics sentences have momentum. They have shape. They 
have a firm and well-articulated grammatical structure. One is not in doubt of the dis- 
tribution of emphasis within them. The meaning of their words is clear. They combine 
precision with economy. They are, in fact, sentences which say neither more nor less 
than their author intended’ (‘Alfric’, p. 201). 

* This was first discussed by Godden, “The Sources for Ælfrics Homily on St Gregory’. 
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(CH IL.9, lines 17-19 [p. 72]): the vigilant Pope watches out for the 
opportunity to convert and watches over nations. 

In exploring the meaning of Gregory, his name, his words and his 
life in ZElfric's Life, my analysis engages not only with the centrality 
of the word in Alfric’s writings but also with other issues relevant to 
contemporary Ælfric studies, evidenced in this Companion. The Life 
witnesses /Elfric’s interest in the history and theoretical premises of 
pastoral care and the efficacy of penance in the early medieval period. 
Pastoral care—who gets to provide it and where it is provided—was a 
lively issue in tenth and eleventh-century England, and so too is the 
practice of penance.’ The Life of Gregory contributes the perspective 
of a much longer durée, local and universal, to our growing sense of 
the networks, practices and institutions within which ZElfric operates 
in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. This Life reaches back to 
the sixth century with its narrative of the beginning of Anglo-Saxon, 
or English, Christianity, but it is meant to be heard and considered by 
Christians in the late Anglo-Saxon period. The local and the histori- 
cally particular are connected intimately, that is to say, theologically, to 
the expansive and the universal in /Elfrician texts, as Kathleen Davis’ 
chapter in this volume demonstrates. /Elfric's Life associates Gregory's 
particular role in the conversion of the English in the sixth century 
with concerns about sin and nations which had long-lasting impact on 
early medieval thinking about the care of souls generally. By connecting 
conversion in England to sin and penitence in Rome, and both to late 
Anglo-Saxon pastoral care, Ælfric associates English and Roman moral 
and theological concerns across the centuries. Indeed, Gregory in sixth- 
century Rome and Ælfric in tenth-century England share a common 
interest in the power of words. For both Gregory and Ælfric, the moral 
and political efficacy of words connects the sins of the people with the 
political and religious practices of a people or nation. 

This chapter examines, therefore, what might be understood as 
ZElfric's broader understanding of his own religious history, using the 
Life of Gregory as its evidence. That history is evinced elsewhere in 
the Catholic Homilies in, for example, the Lives of Cuthbert, the Nor- 
thumbrian hermit turned English monk, and Benedict, the prototypical 


7 These topics are discussed by Cubitt, Wilcox and Upchurch in their chapters in 
this volume. 
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monk, both of which follow the Life of Gregory (CH II.10, 11),* but it 
starts, of course, before /Elfric. So it is to the conversion of the English, 
or rather to the Pope of Rome who prompted that conversion, that I 
turn first. 


REGARDING GREGORY THE GREAT AND THE CONVERSION 
OF THE ENGLISH 


It is useful to start with some general insights into Gregory, the sixth- 
century Pope of Rome, that are not included in any of the early medi- 
eval lives of this important early medieval figure. By stepping away 
from Ælfric and by reframing the conversion of the English in terms 
of Gregory's own wider interests in converting a people or peoples, the 
geo-politics of conversion come into focus. This international, universal- 
izing focus on conversion has some influence on how we might read 
Ælfrics own interest in Gregory, his words and his life. 

In 589, the Visigothic kingdom of Spain accepted Catholicism under 
their king, Reccared. With this conversion from Arianism 'an entire 
“nation” joined the Church’, as Peter Brown describes it.” Brown's use 
of quotation marks around the word ‘nation’ alerts us to the flexible 
and changing senses of this concept in the early medieval period; its 
meanings include collectivities of peoples (who may consider themselves 
to be ethnically related), communities and polities, but not states in the 
modern sense of the term." The Visigoths as both people and nation 
converted to Catholicism in part response to the growing threat of 
Justinian's ‘Roman’ empire in the East, which had its centre in Con- 
stantinople. The turn to Catholicism (conversion means ‘to turn to’) 
can be viewed in this regard as a matter of collective self-definition of 
a people identified with a particular place and faith that was led from 
the top by the king and his bishops. Distrustful of Justinian's imperial 
power for good reason, and viewing the Roman papacy as, rightly, 
complicit with it, the Visigoths kept the Pope at some considerable 


* Concepts of Englishness are also at work, in different ways, in the Lives of Saints 
on Alban, Athelthryth, Oswald, and Edmund, although the Catholic Homilies have the 
broader reach in terms of audience (LS 19, 20, 26, 32). 

? Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom, p. 214. 

? A useful study is Foot, "Ihe Making of Angelcynne: English Identity before the 
Conquest’, but see also the important essay by K. Davis, ‘National Writing in the 
Ninth Century’. 
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distance and negotiated instead with their own Catholic bishops. As 
these events were taking place in Spain, Gregory was returning from 
Constantinople—where he had been sent as papal representative some 
years earlier—to Rome. His knowledge of life in these two cities, the 
East and West of Christianity as it were, had made him fully aware of 
the sensitive tensions between imperial and religious power. Indeed, 
in 590, after some equivocation, Gregory became Pope of a Rome that 
was at that time a decaying and ruined post-imperial city." Few politi- 
cal or religious leaders in Europe were unaware of Rome's diminishing 
power in this period. 

When Pope Gregory was officially informed of the conversion of the 
Visigoths after the event, he wrote to Reccared to give thanks for this 
‘new miracle’. In the same letter, however, Gregory rebuked himself 
for his own 'sluggishness' when, ‘to gain the heavenly fatherland, kings 
are working for the gathering-in of souls’. The comment was pointed. 
Kings, it seemed, were taking on the Church's mission of evangelization 
without consulting the Pope in Rome and nations were at odds with 
the Church over the pastoral care of souls which the pope, especially 
this pope, championed. 

The conversion of the Visigoths is dated to 589. This national event, 
however, had some international consequences for it was also sometime 
before 590 that Gregory is remembered as having encountered a group 
of fair-haired boys for sale in a street market in the city. Moved by their 
beauty, which belied their sinning state as unbelievers, he resolved on 
a mission to convert these fair foreigners—the Angles—to Christianity. 
That resolution took time to bring to fruition, but in 597 Gregory sent 
a sizeable mission of some forty men headed by the monk Augustine 
to King Athelbert of Kent. And so began the conversion of the Anglo- 
Saxons to Christianity. ‘Gregory’, Brown points out, ‘was not a man to 
be outdone by a Visigothic king.” If there was to be a conversion of the 
English, it would be led from Rome by the pope, not by any mere king. 
Nor was the pope to be outdone by the man he sent as his representa- 
tive to England. The cult of Saint Gregory the Great, Pope of Rome and 
Apostle of the English, as he later became known, ensured the eclipse 
of that of Augustine, who led the successful mission to Kent. 


" Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom, pp. 190-215. 

? Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom, pp. 214-15, has translations of the 
relevant section of Gregory's letter. 

? Brown, The Rise of Western Christendom, p. 215. 
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Although its international context is not always acknowledged, the 
story of Gregory and the fair-haired Angles is a much favoured one. 
It provides a unifying ‘myth of origins, to use Nicholas Howe's evoca- 
tive phrase for the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity.’ 
The story characterizes the English as a chosen people who were ripe 
for evangelization. This is, moreover, a gendered story that centres 
on a man who will be pope, as well as on English traders who bring 
to market young men or boys who have been captured or abducted, 
we assume, from other tribes or peoples in their home country. The 
promise of the story is that Gregory will lead these boys out of slav- 
ery—as the Israelites were led out of Egypt in the Book of Exodus. But 
there is also another story here: that of Gregory's erotic—or at least 
homosocial—attraction to those fair-haired captives on sale, perhaps 
for sex, in Rome, the eternal city. 

Before /Elfric adapted the Life, the episode of Gregory and the Angles 
featured first in the earliest anonymous Latin Life of Gregory; this was 
written not in Rome but in Northumbria in the Abbey of Whitby, quite 
possibly by a woman." Bede retells it in his account of Gregory’s life in 
the Ecclesiastical History of the English People (the Historia Ecclesias- 
tica), and a version of Bede's account was translated into Old English 
(Ælfric thought by Alfred) in the ninth century. Subsequent Latin Lives 
include a relatively short one by Paulus Diaconus, a version of which 
later found its way into the Cotton-Corpus legendary (itself a major 
resource for /Elfric's homilies); this shorter Latin Life also provided 
the basis of a longer interpolated version, written probably at Rome. A 
fifth Latin Life was commissioned by Pope John VIII (872-82) and put 
together by Johannes Diaconus, again in Rome." That the early Lives of 
Gregory come from Northumbria and Rome should not surprise us: the 
Angles in the episode are from the kingdom of Deira in Northumbria 
and there was bound to be Roman interest in the cult of this particular 


^ Howe, Migration and Mythmaking in Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 118-21. 

55 Colgrave, ed. and trans., The Earliest Life of Gregory the Great. Gretsch points out 
that the Whitby Life may have been commissioned by Abbess ZElfflzed: see Ælfric and 
the Cult of Saints, p. 63. It is not unreasonable to speculate that the author too may 
have been a female religious associated with this dual monastery. 

‘© Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the English People, ed., and trans., Colgrave and 
Mynors, Bk II, ch. 1, cf. Miller, ed., The Old English Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History, p. 96, lines 6-33. See also Godden, "Ihe Sources for Ælfrics Homily on 
St Gregory’. Godden returns to the problem of what Ælfric thought was by Alfred in 
his chapter in this volume. 

7 For details, see Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 21-52. 
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pope. When Ælfric examined some of these Latin materials (principally 
the Bede and the original short account of the Life by Paulus Diaconus 
in a version similar to that in the Cotton-Corpus legendary) in the later 
990s for his own vernacular Life in the Second Series of the Catholic 
Homilies (CH II. 9), he was dealing with a cult figure of considerable 
commemorative worth within the contexts of Anglo-Saxon England 
and of early medieval Christianity. 

Ælfric, moreover, knew of and drew on Gregory's extensive Latin 
exegetical and pastoral writings, although he makes little specific ref- 
erence to this knowledge in his Life of Gregory.? More important to 
the Life in this regard is the way Ælfric conveys a sense of Gregory's 
distinctive contribution to the early medieval Church as both institution 
and lived experience. The author of, inter alia, the highly influential 
Pastoral Care (Regula Pastoralis) and the Dialogues, both of which were 
translated into Old English in the ninth century (at roughly the same 
time as the Old English Bede), as well as the powerful Moralia in Job, 
Gregory had made pastoral care central to early medieval Christianity 
in its secular, lay and monastic expressions.” A monk himself, Gregory 
shaped how early medieval Christians understood the care, or cure, of 
the soul, which we might characterize as the Christian self. That care 
was entrusted to a regime or discipline guided by scripture and directed 
by a spiritual pastor and leader, whether that person was a pope, a 
bishop, a monk or even a king. Conversion and the care of souls was 
a potent combination, especially appealing to a reforming monk, priest 
and preacher such as Ælfric. Indeed, the care of souls, conversion to 
Christianity and the nation are inter-related in /Elfric's Life of Gregory. 
After all, in 590, shortly after the time that Gregory is remembered as 
having seen the English slave-boys, Rome is also remembered for its 
terrible plague. Plague and conversion, England and Rome, feature in 


!8 For discussion of ZElfric's sources see Godden, Commentary, pp. 403-12, and 
Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 51-63. 

? See CH II.9, lines 254-5 (p. 80) for the only mention of these works in the Life. 

?' For discussion of Alfric’s knowledge of Gregory's works and their Old English 
translations see, most recently, Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 32-6; for 
Gregory's understanding of the soul see the useful introduction in Brown, The Rise of 
Western Christendom, pp. 190-215; and for the Alfredian translations, see Greenfield 
and Calder, A New Critical History of Old English Literature, pp. 38-67. It is worth 
noting that Ælfric used Gregory's Life of Benedict from the Dialogues as a resource 
for his own Life (CH II.11) as well as for other works; see Godden, Commentary, pp. 
liii-iv and pp. 429-49. 
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Ælfric’s Life. Both occasion from Gregory memorable words in the form 
of puns and sermons, and both are carefully re-worked and re-oriented 
by Ælfric in his English rewriting of the Life. 

The story of Gregory's encounter with the Angles circulates in the 
early medieval period—and later—as a part of the narrative of the Life 
of Gregory, as I have already pointed out. The episode itself, however, is 
just about short enough in ZElfric's Life (some thirty lines of a printed 
text of two hundred and sixty lines) to be quoted in full?! 


Da gelamp hit æt sumum sele. swa swa gyt foroft ded. beet englisce cyp- 
menn brohton heora ware to romana byrig. and Gregorius eode be dzre 
street to dam engliscum mannum heora ding sceawigende; ba geseah he 
betwux 6am warum. cypecnihtas gesette. ba weeron hwites lichaman. and 
feegeres andwlitan menn. and eéellice gefexode; 

Gregorius 6a beheold bare cnapena wlite. and befran of hwilcere beode 
hi gebrohte weeron; ba sæde him man beet hi of engla lande waeron. and 
beet eere Óeode mennisc swa wlitig weere; Eft da gregorius befran. hwaeóer 
pees landes folc cristen weere. ðe heeden; Him man sede. beet hi haeóene 
weron; Gregorius ða of innweardre heortan langsume siccetunge teah. 
and cweed; Wa la wa. beet swa feegeres hiwes menn. sindon dam sweartan 
deofle underdeodde; Eft he axode hu dere deode nama were. be hi of 
comon; Him wees geandwyrd. beet hi angle genemnode weeron; ba cwæð 
he. rihtlice hi sind Angle gehatene. for dan de hi engla wlite habbaó. 
and swilcum gedafenaó pet hi on heofonum engla geferan beon. Gyt 
ða Gregorius befran. hu dere scire nama were. be ða cnapan of alaedde 
weron; Him man sæde. beet ða scirmen waeron dere gehatene; Gregorius 
andwyrde. Wel hi sind dere gehatene. for dan ðe hi sind fram graman 


^ CHIL, lines 53-80 (p. 74): ‘It happened one day as it still often does that English 
traders brought their wares to Rome, and Gregory walked along the street to the English 
men, examining their goods. Then he saw set amongst those goods slave-boys for sale, 
who were men white of body and fair of face, with hair styled as nobles. Gregory looked 
on the beauty of these boys and asked from which people were they brought. He was 
told that they were from England, and that the men of that people were as beautiful. 
Gregory asked again whether the people of that land were Christian or heathen. He 
was told that they were heathen. Gregory then drew a long sigh from his inner heart 
and said, “Alas that such men fair of form are subject to the black devil”. Again he 
asked how the people were called where they came from. He was answered that they 
were called Angles. Then he said, “Rightly are they called Angles because they have the 
beauty of angels and it is thus fitting that they should be the companions of angels in 
heaven”. Gregory asked further, what the name of the shire was from where these boys 
had been taken. He was answered that the shiremen were called Dere. Gregory replied, 
"It is well that they are called Dere, because they are saved from anger, and are called 
to the mercy of Christ". Yet he asked again, “What is the king of that people called?” 
He was answered that the king was called Ælle. And so Gregory played with the name 
in his words and said “It is fitting that Alleluiah be sung in that land in praise of the 
Almighty Creator". All translations from Old English are my own. 
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generode. and to cristes mildheortnysse gecygede; Gyt da he befran. Hu 
is dzere leode cyning gehaten? Him wes geandswarod beet se cyning Ælle 
gehaten ware; Hweet ða Gregorius gamenode mid his wordum to óam 
naman. and cwæð; Hit gedafenaó beet alleluia sy gesungen on dam lande. 
to lofe paes elmihtigan scyppendes 


Famously, as this anecdote has it, the English were converted to Chris- 
tianity because Gregory the Great had a sense of humour. Gregory 
knew how to play with words (he ‘gamed’ them, to play myself with 
‘gamenode’, as the Old English has it in line 77) and he did so purpose- 
fully, with a sense of the power of naming. Naming is central to this 
story, with its focus on the names of peoples, of shires or regions, of 
lands and of kings. The bilingual wordplay in Latin and English that 
Gregory's quest for names produces—angels for the Angles, Deirans 
for ‘de ira’ (‘from anger’), alleluiah for the founding king, /Elle—works 
across languages to reveal God’s desire. God’s purpose is written into 
the very language or tongue of these people, the English, Gregory’s 
words in ZElfric's English claim, even as that purpose is legible also in 
another tongue, Latin. As a people ("leod"), a collectivity and a country, 
the English share a language and a place in 'engla land': Old English 
‘peod’ means ‘people’ and ‘language,’ hence ‘nation’. Ælfrics Gregory 
reads the visual codes well too. The beauty, whiteness and fairness 
of the heathen boys—in contrast to the blackness of the devil—are 
symptoms of their readiness for conversion, but they are also markers 
of homoerotic desire and, more troublingly, race. The episode is told 
from the perspective of Gregory’s gaze, as he looks on the boys brought 
by English traders for sale in a Roman street-market—he looks at the 
goods of the merchants (‘geseah’, line 56) and he beholds the beauty 
of the boys (‘beheold’, line 59)—but also from the perspective of his 
words. Gregory’s questions are reported in direct speech; the replies of 
the English are in indirect speech. The popularity of this story, when 
we judge it by Alfric’s retelling of it, stems in large measure from how 
Gregory directs his desirous looking and how he uses his words. It is, 
however, Gregory’s gaze that has attracted the most attention in modern 
interpretations of the episode.” 


? Lavezzo makes a similar remark in ‘Another Country: Ælfric and the Production 
of English Identity,’ pp. 67-8. 
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LOOKING AT ANGLO-SAXON STUDIES LOOKING AT GREGORY 
AND THE ANGLES 


The story of Gregory and the conversion of the English captured the 
imagination of Anglo-Saxonists from the early years of the discipline. 
Elisabeth Elstob provided the first printed edition of Ælfric’s Life in 
1709 and identified in her Preface parallels between its “conversion- 
ary dynamic,’ to use Stephanie Hollis’ useful phrase, and the work of 
conversion in the modern emergent British empire.” In the sixteenth 
century, the anecdote of the Pope and the slave trade (derived this time 
from Bede’s account) furnished some potent anti-Catholic propaganda 
from John Bale that focused on Gregory’s sodomitical desires in looking 
at boys.” Modern criticism might be said now to do most of its work 
within these two poles of textual criticism (editions, source study, textual 
critique) and analysis of the relation between conversion and empire 
(by using, for example, the discourses of postcolonialism, race and 
sexuality). On the face of it, these are critical practices that could not 
be further apart or more opposed. Mechthild Gretsch’s analysis of the 
various Lives of Gregory in relation to /Elfric's Life distances itself from 
the burgeoning number of postcolonial and queer readings of Gregory 
and his boys in a footnote that sets textual analysis and its ‘verifiable’ 
implications apart from the postcolonial criticism of, in this instance, 
Kathy Lavezzo: ‘For readers who are less interested in texts and their 
verifiable political, religious and intellectual implications, but go in for 
"fantasies" of various kinds, Lavezzo's study of /Elfric's Gregory homily, 
and in particular of the slave-boys episode, may hold some interest’,” 
although she expresses more sympathy for Allen J. Frantzen's work 
on Bale in this same note. What seems problematic for Gretsch is not 
homosocial or queer desire per se but the relation of these concepts 
to those of nationhood and identity. In refraining ‘from entering the 
discussion of whether this episode and Bede’s account of the mission 
at large might have had any impact on forming an English national 


* Elstob, An English-Saxon Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory. S. Hollis uses ‘the 
conversionary dynamic’ as part of the title of Chapter 1 of her Anglo-Saxon Women 
and the Church, pp. 15-45. 

^ Frantzen, ‘Bede and Bawdy Bale: Gregory the Great, Angels and the “Angli”’. 

23 Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, p. 58, n. 156. 
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identity’, Gretsch disassociates herself from the current critical discus- 
sion about nations and peoples in the early medieval period. 

Gretsch concludes, however, that ZElfric's Life is ‘heir’ to a ‘long 
tradition of reception and cult of Gregory’ and that it mediates “Latin 
knowledge about Gregory to a lay audience, pointing out to this audi- 
ence in a simple, yet forceful, way that the apostle of the English could 
still be a source of strength to his people in its present state of dire 
affliction'." The description of the Life as ‘simple, yet forceful’ is an 
important one, to which I will return at the end of this chapter. My point 
here is that however much Gretsch distances herself from notions of 
nationhood and identity, she regards the Life of Gregory as speaking to 
the English as a people ‘in a state of dire affliction’. This is a collectiv- 
ity that has some historical reality in the late tenth century, when the 
Viking raids were putting considerable pressure on the kingdom of the 
West Saxons, who called themselves the English.” 

For her own part, Lavezzo works strenuously in a series of articles to 
situate her reading of Gregory’s gaze on the Angles within postcolonial 
theories of nationhood, sexuality, race and place.” In these accounts, 
£lfric’s version of the anecdote is the most authoritative in its shaping of 
English national and religious identity in the late tenth century. Alfric’s 
is also, Lavezzo goes on to argue, the most inflected racially as well as 
homoerotically: indeed, desire, sexuality, politics and conversion are all 
interconnected. Lavezzo's is not a lone voice in this debate about the 
role of the Life of Gregory in the production of Englishness. Howe saw 
the episode as shoring up Anglo-Saxon stories of origins, and Frantzen, 
as I have already mentioned, takes up Bale's sixteenth-century polemic 
about a sodomitical pope in order to tease out a more historical narra- 
tive about boys and men in Anglo-Saxon monasticism.?? 

Although less widely cited, Uppinder Mehan and David Townsend's 
postcolonial dialogue on the anonymous Whitby Life of Gregory is 
equally important, largely because of its analysis of Gregory's words 


% Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints. 

7 Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, p. 64. 

? A helpful introduction to the history of this period is Stafford, Unification and 
Conquest. 

? Lavezzo, ‘Another Country,’ revised as chapter one of Angels on the Edge of the 
World, pp. 27-45. See also her 'Gregory's Boys: The Homoerotic Production of English 
Whiteness'. 

*° See above, notes are 14 and 24. 
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in this early Latin text?! For Mehan and Townsend, the earliest Life 
of Gregory is in many ways the most radical witness. The Whitby Life, 
they argue, transforms a vernacular, probably oral story about Gregory's 
puns into a Latin narrative of cultural contact ‘whose very use of Latin 
situates the English differently in relation to the metropolis of Rome"? 
This is a valuable insight into the relation between words, identities 
and polities—English and Roman— in the earliest Life, and it inspires 
me to extend its thinking to /Elfric's Life and the ways that Ælfric 
reworks this relation in English. Stephen J. Harris similarly broadens 
our understanding of the linguistic challenge of bi- and inter-lingual 
puns, as well as deepening our knowledge of the semantic range of the 
Latin vocabulary of the episode as Bede reports it in his History.? 
What links these readings is an interest in cultural encounters across 
peoples and languages, across men and boys, empire and nation, Rome 
and England. It is worth stressing, however, that what holds the criti- 
cal imagination of Frantzen, Harris, Howe, Lavezzo and Mehan and 
Townsend is only this one episode in the various Lives of Gregory. The 
Life of Gregory as a discrete narrative that includes his other words—that 
famous sermon on the plague—is in danger of receding from critical 
view. Yet early medieval interest seems to reside in the Life of Gregory 
as a narrative whole, however that narrative is related: the episode of 
the Angles circulates in the context of the Life. Modern interest, by 
contrast, focuses on the anecdote itself, which is short enough to be 
quoted in its entirety. Even Gretsch, who has done so much to trace the 
cult of Gregory throughout the Anglo-Saxon period, does not develop 
a reading of Alfrician Life itself in any detail. In this regard, modern 
interest seems shaped by a readerly taste for an obviously good story as 
well as by the contemporary discursive grid of English Studies, which 
embraces a variety of methodological and interpretive approaches. We 
see here that, for all Gretsch's dissatisfaction with Lavezzo's reading of 
this anecdote, their differences are little more than opposing aspects 
of the same critical conversation. Both critics work in similar and 
overlapping discursive traditions; both employ modes of close reading; 
both think of the English Church in similar ways; both use historiciz- 
ing methods of analysis; and both see the story as a powerful address 


31 Mehan and Townsend, '"Nation" and the Gaze of the Other in Eighth-Century 
Northumbria’. 

32 Mehan and Townsend, ‘“Nation” and the Gaze of the Other,’ p. 13. 

? Harris, Race and Ethnicity in Anglo-Saxon Literature, pp. 45-82. 
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to the English, whether or not they read Englishness itself through a 
theoretical lens of nation, nationalism, colony or empire. 

Similar observations can be made of the work of Frantzen, Howe, 
and Mehan and Townsend. Disagreements between these critics are 
not deal-breakers: they form aspects of an ongoing and productive 
discussion among Anglo-Saxonists, in which the study of Ælfric has 
an important role to play. For these very reasons, it is worth bearing 
in mind that the cultural work of religious texts in the early medieval 
period is not necessarily synonymous with the cultural work of these 
texts now. Faced with the unanimity of current criticism on the episode 
of Gregory's Angles, it is important to restore to the debate a fuller read- 
ing of /Elfric's Life. What lies outside the gaze of Anglo-Saxon Studies 
on this Life, and what can a reading of Alfric’s Life contribute to our 
better understanding of Ælfric and his world, as well as to Anglo-Saxon 
Studies more generally? 


ENGLAND AND ROME: PEOPLES, PLACES AND PUNS 


To look beyond the gaze of Anglo-Saxon Studies at /Elfric's Life of 
Gregory is not to displace the important critical work of, inter alia, 
Gretsch, Lavezzo, Frantzen, and Mehan and Townsend, but to comple- 
ment it. This Life is attentive to desirous looking, certainly, but it is 
also alert to words and their rhetorical, religious and political power. 
This is, after all, a hagiography that concerns God as well as Gregory, 
sin and conversion as well as the nation and its beautiful boys. The 
quotation from Julia Smith's book, Europe after Rome, with which I 
began this chapter, and the account of the conversion of the Visigoths 
of Spain with which I began exploring Gregory's interest in conversion, 
help broaden our critical focus to include these early medieval issues 
of faith, language and pastoral care that are in dynamic relation with 
the episode of Gregory and the Angles in Ælfric’s Life. 

To turn to Smith first: her Europe after Rome effectively demon- 
strates how early medieval history cannot be narrated from any single 
unifying standpoint. Instead of ‘any evolutionary grand narrative,’ 
Smith sees ‘wherever and however one looks, change and fluidity'.^ 
Accordingly, like a number of other histories of this period written in 


* J. M. H. Smith, Europe after Rome, p. 7. 
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the last decade or so, Europe after Rome engages with local identities, 
cultural dynamism and with the varied reception histories of Rome that 
resource the multiple and changing cultures of Europe in this period. 
‘Anglo-Saxon England’, ‘England’ and the ‘English’ are handy terms for 
one of these European cultures that is already benefiting from a series 
of local historical analyses which thereby resist a ‘grand narrative’ for 
the period.” 

Nor can the early medieval Church be usefully described as a single, 
static entity, any more than can that nation which is sometimes called 
the English (or indeed the movement known as the Benedictine 
Reform, as Christopher Jones' chapter in this volume points out). The 
account of the conversion of the Visigoths, which was one of Rome's 
lost opportunities and directly connected to the way in which Gregory 
seized the chance to convert the English, is as relevant to this point as 
it is to Smith's concept of “endlessly varied local’ Christianities. It is 
useful to recall here that the earliest Life of Gregory is Northumbrian, 
written in a particular form of Latin, and dates from the eighth cen- 
tury; by contrast, the first English-language, West Saxon, Life by Alfric 
dates from the last decade of the tenth. Between these English texts, 
Roman interest is witnessed in a number of Latin ninth-century Lives. 
ZElfric's Life can be read, in other words, in ways that are sensitive to 
multiple temporalizing and interpretive ‘pluralisms and possibilities’, 
to quote Smith once more. That Gregory might have had in mind not 
just angelic boys but the problem that kings rather than popes were 
working for ‘the gathering-in of souls’ (as Gregory himself puts it) situ- 
ates this story within a more general context of sin and conversion in 
the early medieval period. This, in turn, casts a different light on the 
politics and morality of early medieval representations of Gregory as a 
saintly figure, and that helps us think differently about those aspects of 
ZElfric's representation of Gregory in his Life that we might call local 
and universal. 

One way to read differently in the light of Smith's observations 
about ‘local’ Christianities as well as ‘pluralisms and possibilities’ is to 
consider how Ælfric negotiates a variety of slippages of identity, place 
and language in the Life as a whole. Attention to these slippages alerts 
us to the fluid and changing nature of such concepts as ‘people’ and 


55 See, for example, Charles-Edwards, ed., After Rome and, in the same series, 
W. Davis, ed., From the Vikings to the Normans. 
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‘place’ within the work of even one writer and one text, and it restores 
to critical view Gregory's—and /Elfric's—words. Ælfric, for example, 
describes the traders anachronistically as ‘englisce’ (line 54) and the 
country from which they come as 'engla lande' (line 61); only later are 
they called Angles (line 68), and later still are they Deirans (line 72). It 
is clear that Gregory's veneration as Apostle of the English (‘Englisc- 
re deode apostol’, line 1) governs and holds in place ab initio these 
various identities in the /Elfrician text. Ælfrics modifications have a 
certain persuasive logic, in other words. In other versions of the Life, 
however, the traders are British, not English and the country is Britain, 
not England.” Why the English, rather than the British, are selling their 
own people in Rome, and how the Angles related to the English, let 
alone the Deirans, is not addressed. We might say, therefore, that the 
nation of the English—as people, land and language—has in Alfric’s 
text retrospectively co-opted a country— Britain—and a small northern 
kingdom that had little symbolic and even less literal meaning by the 
late tenth century. Deira was part of Northumbria even by Bede's time 
of the late seventh and early eighth century. How ‘English’ and how 
oriented toward the West Saxons in the south Northumbria was in the 
late tenth century is moot.” Particular or local history aside, it is very 
clear that England, Englishness, Deirans and Angles are in a certain 
sense synonyms in /Elfric's thinking. 

The use of different peoples and places as synonyms for Englishness, 
however, has a particular impact on Gregory's puns as Ælfric retells 
them. The bilingual pun of ‘Angle’ with ‘engla’ (line 68) works well 
enough in late West Saxon, though better in Latin, and the same can be 
said about the pun on Ælle and 'alleluia' (lines 76-80). That on Deira 
and “de ira’, however, fails to speak across the two languages of Latin 
and English, as /Elfric's literal translation of ‘de ira’ as ‘fram gramum' 
(‘from anger’, line 74) without relating it to ‘Dere (line 73) makes 
clear. Does this matter? Well it mattered to the Old English translator 
of Bede's version of the anecdote, who supplied both the Latin and 
the Old English to clarify the pun.” If it mattered to Ælfric, he would 


** Compare the Old English Bede: the relevant passage is usefully included in God- 
den's analysis of the sources of the Life see Godden, Commentary, pp. 405-6. 

?' For an account of the fragmentation of the kingdom of Northumbria in the post- 
Viking age (the tenth and eleventh centuries) and the influence of English and Scottish 
powers, see Rollason, Northumbria, 500-1100, esp. 211-90. 

?* See Godden, Commentary, p. 406. 
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have almost certainly worked harder to make the puns fit, scrupulous 
scholar that he was. The point seems rather that the pun works only 
for those readers and listeners who can understand the local language 
of English and the universal language of Latin, and its impact is suf- 
ficiently slight in any case for it not to matter. Few cared about the 
Deirans as a people by the time of Ælfric. It is the conversion of the 
English with its promise of the apostolic life that matters, not whether 
we understand the relation of ‘Dere’ to 'gramum'. Some peoples and 
places in the nation of 'engla land' in this Life are as much constructs 
as they are places, in short. 

In terms of peoples and places, ZElfric's English Life of Gregory might 
be said to move symbolically from those Deirans of the north, whom 
Gregory sees on sale in Rome (lines 53-80), to the kingdom of Kent in 
the south, where King /Ethelbert first received the Augustinian mission 
(lines 163-246). Each of these places signifies differently and at differ- 
ent times in the story of the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, as even a 
cursory reading of Bede's Ecclesiastical History, Books I and II, makes 
plain. In ZElfric's Life, Gregory's Rome is the symbolic bridge between 
the northern and southern missions to a unified Anglo-Saxon England 
that did not exist in the sixth century and existed only in a particular 
West-Saxon sense in the late tenth. Rome is bound to loom as large in 
readings of Gregory the Great as is England, of course, yet there is no 
single ‘Rome’ in Ælfric’s Life for us to consider. 

Again, Smith can help us here. Against the Rome of a centralized 
judicial and governing machinery and a papal monarchy that could 
only be glimpsed in the mid-eleventh century (but that seems to inflect 
some critical interpretations of the Roman papacy within the Anglo- 
Saxon period), Smith rightly sets the “endlessly varied local forms’ of 
Christianity evident in the early medieval world.” If Rome is central 
in a symbolic sense as the place that links Deira and Kent in Alfric’s 
Life, how else is Rome imagined in this narrative of an early medieval 
world that had not yet experienced the full centralizing force of the 
papacy? I see at least three other ways in which ‘Rome’ as a construct 
and an idea is deployed by Ælfric. 

Firstly, in ZElfric's Life, Rome is old Rome. It is that imperial polity 
of Gregory's senatorial and aristocratic relatives (lines 12-15), where 


3 J. M. H. Smith, Europe after Rome, pp. 253-92. 
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Gregory walked robed in imperial purple and gold (lines 39-40) before 
his conversion to Christianity. Secondly, and in direct contrast with old 
Rome, Rome for Ælfric (as for Gregory) is the home of the apostolic 
see ofthe papacy and the episcopacy (line 49-50, compare, for example, 
lines 166-7). This Rome is the place of Gregory's particularly monastic 
expression of the apostolic life, where he founded one of his seven mon- 
asteries (lines 35-6). And it is this idea of the apostolic life that resources 
other moments in Alfric’s Life. The English mission, the Life of Gregory 
stresses, is directed by and under the spiritual leadership of Gregory in 
Rome, who conducts his pastoral responsibility to English souls through 
his letters to Augustine and others (lines 166-246). Sixth-century Rome, 
in short, signifies as a locus for an apostolic and monastic life that can 
be emulated elsewhere, whether it is by the sixth-century Christians 
in Kent or indeed by the late tenth-century Benedictine monasticism 
of figures like Ælfric himself. For example, Augustine, as Ælfric puts 
it, worked in imitation of ‘pzre apostola lif mid singalum gebedum. 
and weeccan. and fzestenum gode deowigende’ (‘the apostolic life with 
continual prayers and vigils and with fasts in the service of God’, lines 
206-7). This reference to vigils, *waeccan,' reminds us of the etymology 
of Gregory's own name, ‘Vigilantius’, ‘vigilant’ (lines 17-19), to which 
I shall return shortly. Augustine carries with him Gregory’s mission, 
his vigilance and his letters to Kent, and this second Rome is, in many 
ways, a Rome of the mind which resources the ideal Christian life and 
can be recreated anywhere.” 

Thirdly, however, Rome is a place of trade—that slave market where 
Gregory sees the Angles—and of death and devastation, to come back to 
that plague. Plague and trade are two key moments in the Life of Gregory. 
Trade—and the slave trade in particular—alongside military conquest, 
royal self-interest and Christian evangelism are central to the ways in 
which Christianity was disseminated throughout Europe. /Elfric's story 
of Gregory's boys offers, in this regard, a condensed reworking of a 
historical reality: conversion in this period is often achieved through 
cultural contact that is the result of trade and slavery. Gregory, we 
know, had witnessed the trade in human bodies, whether for the sex 
industry or as ‘mere’ slaves, in other places and on other occasions 


*' For a related discussion of the symbolic power of Rome in England, see Howe, 
‘Rome: Capital of Anglo-Saxon England’. 
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(though this is not mentioned in any of the Lives of Gregory).^' Those 
boys in the slave market in Rome, whom critics such as Lavezzo have 
seen as central to the erotic and racial dimensions of /Elfric's Life in 
particular, are referred to as men by Ælfric (/menn', line 65) and may 
be nobles, to judge from the comment about their hair-styles. They are 
in short more valuable to trade as to conversion than would be girls 
or women. Gregory's girls would not sell the conversion.” It is for this 
same reason, I think, that Ælfric does not mention Bertha, /Ethelbert's 
Frankish, Christian wife, when he turns to the reception of the Augus- 
tinian mission in Kent (lines 189-225). However crucial the role played 
by Bertha and the Franks, for Ælfric the conversion is a matter for men 
and boys. There can be no clearer sign of the deeply gendered nature 
of /Elfric's tenth-century Benedictinism than this omission of women 
from the conversion of, in his words, that place which is ‘engla land’ 
and those people who are the English. 

The Rome of the market, furthermore, is also the Rome of death, 
where the plague had killed even a pope (lines 90-2). It is an empty 
and de-populated city: 'gehwaer stodon aweste hus geond pa burh. 
buton bugigendum' (‘where houses stood deserted throughout the city, 
without inhabitants’, lines 92-3). Just as the Roman market had occa- 
sioned Gregory's puns, so too is it the plague that occasions Gregory's 
great penitential sermon, with its dual themes of sin and judgement, 
cure and care, preached to the Romans, but reiterated by Ælfric to 
the English, If the market prompted Gregory's puns, then the plague 
prompted penance. 

All three Romes—old imperial Rome, apostolic Rome and the 
Rome of trade and of plague—are in symbolic, dynamic inter-relation 
in Alfric’s Life of Gregory the Great. These Romes relate to different 
aspects of Gregory’s Life—read as a symbolic Christian narrative—and 
they cannot be condensed into a single hegemonic Rome. Rather, each 
Rome is mobilized at a key point in the narrative to highlight a particular 
aspect of a particular story, as we have seen. The great speaker of these 
stories in Alfric’s Life is of course Gregory himself. 


^' For discussion of conversion see J. M. H. Smith, Europe after Rome, pp. 217-39. 
Brown mentions Gregory's knowledge of the slave trade in The Rise of Western Chris- 
tendom, pp. 214-15. 

2 For the gendered nature of the conversion itself, see Hollis, Anglo-Saxon Women 
and the Church, esp. pp. 15-45. 
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If /Elfric's Life of Gregory makes much of the mission to convert the 
English, which features both early (in Rome) and late (in Kent) in 
his narrative, then, by the same token, the conversion is itself framed 
by and is made sense of in terms of Gregory's life. This is an obvious 
point, but it is no mere generic convention produced by the demands of 
hagiography. One of Ælfric’s key modifications in producing his English 
Life is to restore a chronology to the narrative shape of Gregory's life 
as he found it in the earlier Lives. Where, for example, the anecdote of 
the slave-boys is an after-thought in Bede's Ecclesiastical History, it is 
moved by Ælfric back to its appropriate place in Gregory’s life, before 
he became pope and, crucially, before the terrible plague that occasioned 
Gregory’s lengthy sermon. In restructuring the Life, Ælfric settled on a 
shape that centred not on the anecdote of the slave-boys in particular, 
but more generally on those crucial years in Gregory's life before he 
became pope and when both the conversion of nations and sin were 
on his mind. The episode in the market inspired one conversion and 
one set of words: the sermon addressed conversion in another sense 
and with another set of words. Gregory interpreted the plague as dem- 
onstrating a collective need for conversion in its sense of a continual 
turning to God in the form of prayer and repentance: 'Geopenige ure 
sarnys us infer sodre gecyrrednysse’, as the Old English puts it (‘Let 
our affliction open up for us true conversion’, lines 113-14). 
Gregory's sermon is twice as long as his punning words about the 
Angles in the market (lines 111-155). The best way to think about 
Gregory's words in /Elfric's English, therefore, is to consider the 
anecdote of his encounter with the Angles in relation to this sermon, 
which Ælfric offers as the longest example in the Life of Gregory's 
fluent speech. Gregory's words are, as I have been arguing, crucial to 
our interpretation of the accounts of the conversions motivated by the 
market place and by the plague in Rome. ZElfric's emphasis on Gregory 
and his words starts at the beginning of the Life, however. In recount- 
ing, conventionally and appropriately enough, Gregory's childhood and 
the aristocratic and learned origins of Gregory's Roman family, Ælfric 
also notes the etymological meaning of Gregory's name as vigilant or 
watchful. Learning, wordplay and spirituality are complexly intertwined 
right from the beginning of the Life: they are not the exclusive preserve 
of the anecdote of those Angles. Indeed, I would argue that the anec- 
dote of the Angles is a narrative expression of the spiritual meaning 
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of Gregory himself, whose Latin name ‘Vigilantius’, itself a calque on 
the Greek, is construed by Ælfric as *wacol' in Old English, ‘watchful’ 
(lines 17-19). Gregory certainly does watch, or gaze, and the origin of 
that gaze resides in a proper noun, his own name. Gregory is watchful 
of God's commandments and vigilant in his thinking about the needs 
of nations or peoples (lines 19-20) long before he sees the Angles—and 
he observed vigils regularly as part of his monastic practice (lines 44-6). 
The wordplay Gregory sees written into the name of the Angles, the 
Deirans and Ælle, in sum, is already written into his own name, and 
Gregory himself signifies in the same way as do those Angles who would 
be the companions of the angels in heaven (lines 67-9). 

Word-play extends to play on names throughout the Life.? The Life 
remembers other names in the form of a list or chain of Christian 
signifiers, names of those sent by Gregory as part of his mission to 
convert the English: AUGUSTINUS. MELLITUS. LAURENTIUS. 
PETRUS. IOHANNES. IUSTUS (lines 171-2).** This list, which begins 
with Augustine of Canterbury, sustains and ensures the continued 
watchfulness of Gregory over the English. The same watchfulness is 
also evident in the letters of spiritual guidance and reported speeches 
from Gregory to Augustine and to King Æthelbert of Kent that Ælfric 
also includes (lines 175-87; 235-46). Augustine's implementation of the 
apostolic life in Kent includes vigils, *waeccan' (line 206), and we can 
detect in Alfric’s description of Augustine's actions a sound-echo of 
the watchful, vigilant Gregory. Even though he is unable to go on the 
mission himself, Gregory communicates his presence through words 
and letters, offering spiritual counsel, encouragement and admonitions 
as appropriate. Indeed, several lines after the Life supplies the etymology 
of Gregory's name, Gregory's talent as a learned orator is described: 
‘He hlod ða mid purstigum breoste ða flowendan lare. de he eft æfter 
fyrste mid hunigswettre brotan þæslice bealcette’ (“He drew in with a 
thirsty breast that flowing learning which he later poured out again 
from with a honeyed throat’, lines 26-8). That Gregory’s words, as 
evidenced in Alfric’s Life, pour from his throat like honey might not 
immediately strike modern readers as a particularly apt metaphor for 
Gregory's speech, but there is no doubting its fluent ease. 


? For a more general discussion see J. Hill, ‘Ælfrics use of etymologies’. 
^ Godden notes that Ælfric added the names of Laurentius, Petrus and Iustus to his 
primary source in the Latin vita at this point. See Commentary, p. 409. 
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The congruence between the Ælfric, the English homilist, now well- 
known for his own honeyed words, and Gregory, Pope of Rome and 
Apostle of the English, who was similarly celebrated for his oratory, 
has been noted by both Gretsch and Lavezzo, who suggest, following 
a hint from Malcolm Godden, that the sermon can be read as a com- 
mentary on the plague of the Viking invasions in the late tenth century. 
Certainly in ZEfric's English the rhetorical power of Gregory's words 
has immediate impact. The imperative to think (‘hogiad’, line 120) and 
to remember (line 127), the great sequence of seven invocations that 
begin ‘uton’ (‘let us’; lines 126, 127, 129, 131, 139, 141 and 151), and 
the vivid evocation of the dissolution of family life, where mothers and 
fathers stand over the corpses of their children and where those who 
should inherit die before their parents (lines 124-5), however, rever- 
berates for me as much with the preaching of Wulfstan as it does with 
Ælfric. After all, it is Archbishop Wulfstan who preached a celebrated 
sermon—the ‘Sermo Lupi'—when the threat from the Danes seemed 
greatest, a decade or so after Ælfric wrote his Life of Gregory.“ It may 
well be the case that Ælfric intended Gregory’s words at the time of 
Rome's threat to resonate with that more recent threat of the Vikings, 
then, but we need also to pay attention to the literal, rhetorical and 
moral implications of his words in the narrative unit of this Life. My 
own interest in this sermon resides in its development of two inter- 
related themes evident in the prior narrative of Gregory's encounter 
with the Angles: conversion and judgement. 

I have already suggested that the concept of conversion links the 
anecdote of Gregory and the Angles to that of his sermon in Rome. 
The former exemplifies a sense of conversion as a single Pauline event, 
prompted by divine intervention and modelled on Paul's conversion in 
Acts IX. Gregory reads the signs of divine intervention into the figures 
of the slave-boys and plays with his words to reveal the readiness of the 
Angles as a people for conversion. This model of a single decisive event 
lies behind the other conversion in the Life as well, of course, which is 
that of Gregory himself. Although this is mentioned only briefly in the 
Life (lines 39-42), Gregory's conversion also conforms to the Pauline 
narrative structure of a before (lines 39—40) and an after (line 42). 


5 Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, pp. 55-6; Lavezzo, ‘Another Country’, pp. 
76-8. See also Godden, ‘Apocalypse and Invasion in Late Anglo-Saxon England’. 
^5 Gretsch makes a similar observation in Ælfric and the Cult of Saints, p. 55. 
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Conversion has, however, a second sense, suggestive of a longer, 
perhaps more arduous, turning toward God, which is heralded in the 
second sentence of Gregory's sermon and which announces its theme, 
as noted earlier: 'Geopenige ure sarnys us infer sodre gecyrrednysse’ 
(‘Let our affliction open up for us true conversion’, lines 112-13, my 
emphasis). To convert, from the Latin ‘convertere’, means ‘to turn to’, 
as mentioned earlier; in the Old English this is rendered by the verbs 
'gecyrran' and ‘awendan’, for example, both of which offer a sense of a 
turning that is literal, bodily and metaphoric. In this quotation, the sores 
of the plague, 'sarnys' are literal signs of sin, of the need, therefore, for 
the Romans to turn, repent and to convert or turn to God. Indeed, sin 
is death and, gripped by death, there can be no turning to God, as the 
sermon puts it a few lines later: ‘Se geslagena bid mid deade gegripen. 
er ğan de he to heofungum soóre behreowsunge gecyrran mege’ 
("Ihe stricken are seized by death before they can turn to the sighing 
of true repentance’, lines 118-20, my emphasis). The need to turn to 
God surfaces again in Gregory's sermon with his use of a quotation 
from Ezekiel (Ezekiel XXXIII.11), again in a collocation that relates 
sin to death and conversion—turning—to life: “Nylle ic pees synfullan 
dead. ac ic wille þæt he cyrre. and lybbe’ (‘I desire not the death of 
the sinful but I will that he turn and live’, lines 134-5, my emphasis). 
Shortly after this, Gregory refers to the thief who turned, converted, 
on the cross, ‘se gecyrreda sceada’ (‘the converted thief’, line 138, my 
emphasis), and to the need for the Romans to turn their hearts to God 
(Uton awendan ure heortan,’ ‘let us turn our hearts’, lines 139-40, my 
emphasis). The sermon in fact ends with a call for a literal movement 
towards repentance when Gregory exhorts the Romans to enter the 
church and recite with penitential tears litanies for the repentance of 
their sins (lines 151-5). Here are words in action indeed, and the words 
are English and ZElfric's. 

ZElfric's Life of Gregory does not explicitly set up an analogy whereby 
the heathen Angles are sinful like the Romans, of course, any more than 
it states explicitly that they are in need of conversion. If the Romans 
bear the marks of the plague, which are the signs of sin and of Roman 
need for repentance, then the fair Angles carry physically the signs of 
their fallen state too; they are, in the eyes of the Pope, enslaved by the 
devil, but ripe for conversion. The anecdote about the enslaved Angles 
turns on words, quite literally, even if it does not turn on the words for 
conversion, as does Gregory's sermon. We have already seen how the 
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meaning of Gregory himself turns on and is made sense of in terms 
of a word—his name—that points to his vigilance in accomplishing 
God's work. Christian words in this text carry an almost palpable power 
and, with this in mind, let me turn one more time to the question of 
how Gregory looks at those angelic boys. To do this, I want to pose 
the related question of who does the looking—who desires what—in 
Gregory's powerful sermon of penance. 

If penance is the first major theme of the sermon, then its second 
great theme is judgement. God's anger at the Romans is seen by Gregory 
as the spiritual meaning of the plague. In this regard, the sermon is 
stern indeed. The Romans are being killed by a 'swurde bass heofon- 
lican graman’ (‘a sword of heavenly anger’, lines 115-16)—‘graman’ 
is of course the same word used of the anger from which the Deirans 
were to be rescued in the anecdote of the Angles (line 74). The plague 
is a sudden stroke that slays (‘se feerlica slege us astrecce’, line 127), 
but it is a sword of judgement that the Romans must face with the 
tears of penitence: ‘dam onsigendum swurde. swa miccles domes’ (‘an 
impending sword of so great a judgement’, lines 142-3). In locating 
the cause of the plague in the moral failings of the people—in which 
he includes himself—Gregory demonstrates his entirely conventional 
early medieval understanding of sin and of its remedy or cure, which 
are the tears of penitence and the prayers of repentance. This is pastoral 
care exemplified, in short. And in the sermon God's threatening judge- 
ment (that sword!) is balanced by his mercy or ‘mildheortnysse’ (line 
146). The God of anger is also a merciful God: “se mildheorta god’ (line 
145). In just this same way God's anger in the episode of the Angles is 
tempered by Christ's mercy, which calls the Deirans to him (‘to cristes 
mildheortnysse’, lines 74-5). The verbal parallels are slight but not, I 
think, without a certain symbolic weight. 

The symbolic connections between Ælfrics account of the anec- 
dote of the Angles and that of Gregory's penitential sermon deepen, 
however, when the question of the direction of the gaze in relation 
to divine justice and judgement is posed. For the central focus of the 
sermon is on the need of the Romans for repentance as they come 
into the sight of God as judge: 'Hogiaó for di. hwilc se becume eetfor- 
an gesihde pees strecan deman' (‘Let him consider, he who will come 
before the sight of the stern judge’, lines 120-1, my emphasis). The 
Romans are also urged to anticipate that moment when they come 
to confess before the face of God (‘Uton forhradian godes ansyne on 
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andetnysse’, ‘Let us hasten before the face of God in confession’, lines 
129-30) and, significantly, the final sentence of the sermon encourages 
the Romans into the church to say the litanies so that 'se streca dema 
us gearige. bonne he gesihó bet we sylfe ure gyltas wrecaó' (‘the stern 
judge show compassion for us when he sees that we ourselves avenge 
our sins’, lines 153-5, my emphasis). Repentance matters in the eyes 
of the Lord. God's gaze is on the Romans and he looks at Gregory as 
much as anyone else: this is the implication of the use of the plural 
pronouns here and throughout the sermon, at least. Relevant too is the 
fact that even the litanies do not immediately succeed (a further eighty 
men die first, lines 156-61): judgement takes time. The relation between 
Gregory's gaze on the slave-boys in the market place and the gaze of 
God on the Romans at the time of the plague points to the symbolic 
parallels between the saint and pope as God's representative on earth 
and the divinity, whose gaze rests on all Romans and, by extension, 
on all Christians. Gregory is subject to God's gaze even as he subjects 
the Angles to his own evangelizing gaze. 

Why does it matter that we should associate Gregory's gaze with his 
words? Well, it turns out it matters quite a lot in ZElfric's Life of Gregory, 
that watchful saint of Rome. In the anecdote of the fair foreigners, it 
is Gregory who looks, and it is his gaze that can be read as watchful 
or vigilant in the service of God and of nations. As his sermon to the 
Romans evidences, however, Gregory is also vigilant for a form of 
Christian life, a form of care for souls— pastoral care—in the sight of 
God. Both of these aspects of Gregory—words and watchfulness—are 
linked right at the beginning of the Life, when Ælfric discusses the ety- 
mology of Gregory's name: “He wees swide wacol on godes bebodum. 
ða ða he sylf herigendlic leofode. and he wacollice ymbe manegra deoda 
dearfe hogode. and him lifes weig geswutelode' (“He was very watchful 
of God’s commandments which he himself lived praiseworthily, and he 
watchfully considered the needs of many nations, and revealed to them 
the way of life’, lines 19-21, my emphases). Small wonder Gregory had 
his eye on the English after the conversion of the Visigoths. 

Or, to put it another way, the fact that Ælfric explores the conversion 
of the English in his Life of Gregory does not imply that he is not also 
aware that Gregory had many nations (‘manegra deoda’) other than 
the English within his care. Ælfric maintains in this Life a sense of the 
connectedness of the English to other places and peoples within the 
Christian community. This is a crucial dimension of Alfric’s writing 
more generally. /Elfric's awareness of the situatedness of a people as a 
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collectivity, a polity, a local network and a universal faith group helps 
explain why he produced works of both local and universal Christian 
significance such as lives of English saints like Cuthbert alongside lives 
of universally known saints like Gregory or, to take another example, 
letters of spiritual direction for individuals like Æthelweard and, in a 
different context, for the monks at Eynsham. 

Peoples, places and polities are explored through the inter-connected 
themes of watching and looking, caring and converting in Alfric’s Life 
of Gregory the Great. But they are expressed through Gregory's words 
as /Elfric makes sense of them in English. We can better understand 
Gregory's gaze as a colonizing and homosocial one, to return to readings 
of Gregory and his Angles, if we also take into account the fuller nar- 
rative emphasis in ZElfric's Life on Christian ethics and on the politics 
and morality of looking and of speaking. To do otherwise would be to 
minimize the power of belief in early medieval evangelism and its poli- 
tics. This, in other words, is what a more complete reading of ZElfric's 
Life contributes to an Anglo-Saxon Studies interested in postcolonial 
studies as well as gender and sexuality studies. 

But what does an analysis of /Elfric's Life of Gregory aware of the 
implications of the narrative for early medieval understandings of 
colonization, conversion and sexuality contribute to /Elfrician studies? 
A fuller understanding of Gregory in Alfric’s words, I would argue, 
brings out the interplay between local or English meanings of Gregory's 
life and its broader universalizing significance. These meanings point 
in turn to Ælfrics nuanced understanding of the politics of sin and 
conversion within a belief system that stresses the power of revela- 
tion and of the Word. Gregory's looks in the Roman market express a 
desire to convert the English that signifies locally in forms that can be 
understood homosocially (conversion is a matter between men) and 
racially (that fair skin of the angelic Angles who stand for the English 
people). At the same time, however, Gregory's looking is directed by 
God's desires, as understood by a transnational discourse of pastoral 
care within a universalizing Church and as expressed by a Pope whose 
own gaze is directed by God, as his very name reveals. 

I noted earlier in this essay Gretsch's description of Gregory in 
Flfric’s Life as a “source of strength’ to the English, which is conveyed 
in a ‘simple, yet forceful, way’. This Life, however, is better described 
as one that has a strikingly sophisticated sense of the discursive, ideo- 
logical relations between the languages of sin and of the nation—the 
languages of politics, morality and of local and universalizing identities, 
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if you will—in the early medieval period. Alfric’s English is textured, 
thoroughly, by his Christianity. His style is coloured by his belief at the 
level of the individual word—be it noun or proper noun—as well as at 
the level of the sentence, speech or narrative unit. This is evident from 
the purposeful play of words, etymologies and meanings throughout the 
Life of Gregory. This, ultimately, is the power of /Elfric's English and it 
is, in turn, a powerful argument for a critical attentiveness to all aspects 
of Ælfrician style. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


JELFRIC'S SCHEMES AND TROPES: AMPLIFICATIO AND THE 
PORTRAYAL OF PERSECUTORS 


Gabriella Corona 


INTRODUCTION 


Hweet fagettest bu mid wordum?! 


Thus the prefect Valerianus addresses Laurence when, during an inter- 
rogation aimed at finding out the whereabouts of some treasures, the 
saint has answered that he has given them all to the poor and that, 
in fact, those treasures are such that they never diminish. The literal- 
minded persecutor finds the concept unclear and, in the Latin version 
of the passio, he accuses Laurence of shifting between several things at 
the same time (‘[q]uid uariaris per multa?’).” For his translation, Ælfric 
adopts here a remarkably rare word, fagettan, etymologically related 
to words indicating variation in colour. There are three occurrences 
of this word in the extant Old English corpus (all are in Ælfric) and 
for this particular instance in the Life of St Laurence, the Dictionary of 
Old English suggests the figurative meaning ‘quibble, speak obscurely’, 
which further emphasizes the confused frustration of the persecutor.’ 
Variation in tone and colour do indeed make lfric’s style rhetorically 


! CH 129, lines 114-15 (p. 414); "Why do you play so with words?’ All translations 
are my own unless otherwise stated. 

? For a range of meanings of the word uario, including its rare passive form, see 
Oxford Latin Dictionary, ed. Glare, s.v. uario (3 et passim). The Latin text of the Passio 
Laurentii closest to /Elfric's is edited in Delehaye, ‘Recherches sur le légendier romain’, 
p. 88, ch. 22, ‘why do you keep switching among so many things?’ The issue of ZElfric's 
sources for his saints' lives remains open for debate, because the Latin legendary that 
bears the closest resemblance to his sanctorale is attested only in later manuscripts and 
contains a number of unexplained (though minor) differences from Ælfric; see Zettel, 
"/Elfric's Hagiographical Sources’; Whatley, ‘Late Old English Hagiography’, and Jackson 
and Lapidge, “Ihe Contents of the Cotton-Corpus Legendary’. For the present discussion 
I have relied on the extensive entries on individual saints in Whatley, ‘Acta Sanctorum’. 
For the sources of CH I and II I have also relied on Godden, Commentary. 

° DOE, s.v. fagettan. 
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very accomplished. It is therefore with Valerianus' question in mind 
that I now turn to the study of one aspect of Alfric’s usus scribendi, in 
an attempt to penetrate the hidden meaning of his words and to define 
a historical context for his rhetoric. 

After his arrival at Winchester Ælfric was exposed to a very strong 
training in grammar and hermeneutics (perhaps the strongest training 
available in tenth-century England), under the supervision of Bishop 
ZEthelwold.* Such training, involving the intensive study of Latin, placed 
ZElfric in a long tradition of rhetoric and grammar which had developed 
from the exercises in declamation and paraphrase (progymnasmata or 
praeexercitamina) to those in textual exegesis in the monastic schools. In 
order to elucidate the progression of such an uninterrupted continuum, 
this chapter will focus on a specific feature of Elfric’s style: the range 
of epithets and modifiers which he uses to define the moral standing 
of those who persecute Christianity. When translating from the Latin, 
Ælfric generally abbreviates his sources, but in this one aspect he proves 
to be consistently less parsimonious with words. Indeed, the variety of 
additions used to qualify those who follow God's law and those who 
do not forms a recurrent pattern throughout /Elfric's works but is 
ubiquitous in his narrative pieces, especially in the Catholic Homilies 
and Lives of Saints? 

‘Impious’, ‘cruel’, ‘devilish’, ‘bloodthirsty’ (arleas, repe, deoflic, weel- 
hreow) are only a few of the qualifiers used by Ælfric for those who 
side against the Christians, often intertwining rhythm, alliteration 
and other stylistic embellishments with them, and transforming them 
into an integral part of the narrative. From the early stages of Alfric’s 
work such embellishments blend in with the rest of the text, artfully 
concealed in the body of his translations, to become one of the most 
representative features of the '"/Elfrician' style. One expects, almost 
predicts, these patterns. For example, in the Life of Julian and Basilissa 
(LS 4) Ælfric writes: 


4 For ZElfric's schooling prior to his coming to Winchester, see Lapidge, "Elfric's 
Schooldays'; for possible contents of late Anglo-Saxon school curricula, see Lapidge, 
"Ihe Hermeneutic Style in Tenth-Century Anglo-Latin Literature’. In the present vol- 
ume, Mechthild Gretsch discusses in detail £lfric’s reflections on his own schooldays 
(see p. 110). For Ælfrics Winchester education, see too the chapters in this volume 
by Cubitt, Hall, Hill and Swan. 

^ Ælfric seems to have adopted a heightened style more frequently in his narrative 
pieces than in his exegetical ones; see Reinsma, ‘Ælfric, the Teacher as Rhetorician’, 
p. 260. 
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[p]a het se cwellere hi to bam cwearterne geledan . 
and sende his gewrit to bam welhreowan casere . 


The reader of Ælfrics works will recognize as representative the rhe- 
torical artifices at work in this excerpt. Both introduced by remarkably 
heavy anacruses (pa het se and and sende his), the two rhythmical lines 
are of near-equal length (fifteen and fourteen syllables respectively), 
perfectly coupled in their primary alliteration (cw and w), and resound- 
ing with internal homophones (mainly in liquids, but also sibilants). 
The saints are led into prison by a killer (cwellere) who afterwards 
sends a letter to a bloodthirsty emperor (welhreowan casere). Ælfric 
combines the destructive effects of the Christian persecution with a 
cohesive pattern of intralinear and interlinear alliteration in cw (line 
249) and w (line 250). Indeed, the putative Latin source (BHL 4532), 
in comparison, features an unemotional and unadorned language, with 
the persecutors of the Christians defined rather neutrally according to 
their secular occupation: '[e]t iussit eos preses in custodia recipi duci 
(ch. 37) et fecit suggestionem imperatoribus dicens [...]' (my emphasis). 
Thus, in ZElfric's translation the prefect is exclusively identified in his 
function as a killer, but has seemingly no other place in the story, and 
the emperor acquires a rhetorically prominent role at the end of the 
line, as both a cruel persecutor and a ruler. One may further note that 
the dative plural imperatoribus (Diocletian and Maximian, or possibly 
the tetrarchy) is turned into a singular casere.? 

Pioneering studies of individual saints' lives, notably Alban (LS 19) 
and Agatha (LS 8), have focused on Alfric’s use of modifying epithets 
contrasting his adoption of qualifiers for persecutors of Christianity with 


$ Lines 249-50 (I, 104); “Then the executioner (Martianus) ordered that they be taken 
to prison and sent a letter to the bloodthirsty emperor (Diocletian)’. In this quotation, 
line 249 parallels and repeats line 243 (‘ba het se cwellere hi. of bam cwearterne geleedan’, 
‘then the murderer bade they be led out of the prison’), with to in place of of. 

7 Passio Sanctorum Martyrum Iuliani et Basilisse, ed. Upchurch, Alfric’s Lives of 
the Virgin Spouses, pp. 114-71, lines 565-6 (p. 146); ‘and the governor ordered them 
to be led back to prison and made a suggestion to the emperors saying [...]’ (trans. 
Upchurch, p. 147). The text edited by Upchurch is close to, though not an exact match 
of, ZElfric's source (see Upchurch, pp. 110-11); see too the comments in Whatley, ‘Acta 
Sanctorum’, s.v. Iulianus et Basilissa. 

* Two rulers in the Latin sources are consistently turned into one (for instance 
Galba and Decius in Abdon and Sennes, LS 24). This is consistent with ZElfric's Latin 
Preface to Lives of Saints, and possibly inspired by Matthew VI.24 and Luke XVI.13 
(‘nemo potest duobus dominis servire"). 
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the relatively unemotional language of the Latin sources.? The questions 
broached by the modern scholarship have opened a significant avenue 
of investigation. The modern student of Ælfric’s style is thus prompted 
to explore farther afield into the possible intellectual influences which 
inspired him to use this trope, as well as his motives for such dramatic 
expansions of the Latin sources. 


ÆLFRIC AND THE RHETORICAL TRADITION 


Some time ago, in a magisterial discussion on the origins of Aldhelm’s 
style, Michael Winterbottom showed, among other things, that many 
of the bishop’s decorative features in the De laudibus virginitatis and 
Carmen de virginitate (respectively CPL 1332 and 1333) were employed 
to appeal to the emotions of the audience, exploiting an important 
rhetorical device referred to as amplificatio in the pseudo-Ciceronian 
Ad C. Herennium de ratione dicendi (first century BC).? Winterbottom 
does not discuss whether Aldhelm might or might not have read the 
Ad Herennium, but his argument rests on solid intellectual grounds 
because it places Aldhelm in what he calls ‘a long, uninterrupted rhe- 
torical tradition’: ‘the use of synonymous phrases, the rhyming adverbs 
and verbs [in the Ad Herennium], even the rhythm look forward over 
the centuries to Aldhelm’.” 

Between the first century BC and the late seventh century the function 
of amplificatio had undergone some especially significant changes. It was 


? Waterhouse, “Affective Language, Especially Alliterating Qualifiers’, and Morini, 
La passione di S. Agata, pp. 159-63 and Tables 1 and 2. The feature is also briefly 
discussed in Middleton, ‘Ælfrics Answerable Style’, p. 84. On the whole, use of such 
a stylistic feature is remarkably more consistent in /Elfric's hagiographies than in the 
anonymous ones; see Clayton and Magennis, The Old English Lives of St Margaret, pp. 
27-8. Intriguingly, the Old English Life of St Margaret in CCCC 303 displays use of 
emotive language reminiscent of Ælfrics mode and forward-looking to St. Anselm's 
spirituality; see Magennis, ‘““Listen now All and Understand", esp. pp. 32-3, n. 31, 
and 41-2. For an especially interesting analogous use of epithets towards persecutors, 
see the Old English poem Juliana. For an appraisal of Ælfric and Old English poetry, 
see, most recently, Magennis, ‘Ælfric and Heroic Literature’. 

© Winterbottom, ‘Aldhelm’s Prose Style and its Origins’, pp. 62-3. The Ad Heren- 
nium reads as follows: ‘amplificatio est res, quae per locum communem instigationis 
auditorum causa sumitur' (ed. Marx, Incerti auctoris ad C. Herennium de ratione 
dicendi libri IV, IL.xxx.47), ‘amplificatio is a technique which is used for the purpose 
of stirring the hearers by means of a commonplace’. 

11 Winterbottom, ‘Aldhelm’s Prose Style’, p. 63. In this article Winterbottom further 
demonstrates Aldhelm’s debt to Spanish late antique and early medieval literature. 
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no longer understood as an increment or an addition, but rather as a 
linear expansion, to facilitate the comprehension of the amplified text, 
a development no doubt generated in the tradition of late antique bibli- 
cal paraphrase.” Since the appeal to the audience's emotions featured 
prominently as an ornamental technique in the biblical paraphrases of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, amplificatio became one of the ways in 
which the audience could be stimulated, both emotionally and intellec- 
tually. It was used as an ornamental device which often carried didactic 
force, and was perceived as a rhetorical strategy which left the underly- 
ing sense of the text unchanged. Such additions and embellishments 
must complement the story, not add to it. This figure takes various 
forms in the biblical paraphrases, ranging from the simple epithet as 
in Juvencus’ Evangelia, to the extended typologies in Arator’s Historia 
apostolica. Caelius Sedulius’ Carmen and Opus paschale, arguably the 
biblical paraphrase most influential on Aldhelm’s formal and stylistic 
choices, uses amplificatio lavishly throughout." 

Recently, Carin Ruff, in a discussion of Aldhelm’s and Bede’s per- 
ception of Latin metre, has suggested that the latter’s tracts on metre 
and figures of speech (De arte metrica and De schematibus et tropis, 
CPL 1565 and 1567) established an important connection between 
verse units, rhetoric and sense (as well as syntax): 'Bede's method is to 
plunge right into the problem of sense and to discuss the metrical line 
as a formal unit that overlaps with syntactical-rhetorical sense units." 
Furthermore, as Ruff points out, in his De arte metrica Bede also stated 
his predilection for syntactically finite end-stopped couplets.’ There is, 
therefore, little doubt that Ælfric was a diligent imitator of both Aldhelm 
and Bede: in his work they blend together, almost indistinguishably. 
ZElfric's strategic use of syntax in combination with frequent alliterative 


? Winterbottom, 'Aldhelm's Prose Style’, p. 62, n. 1; M. Roberts, Biblical Epic and 
Rhetorical Paraphrase, pp. 175-6; and Arbusow, Colores rhetorici, pp. 21-2. 

5 M. Roberts, Biblical Epic, pp. 161-218. See too, Orchard, The Poetic Art of Ald- 
helm, pp. 163-6 and 233-5. 

^ Ruff, “The Place of Metrics in Anglo-Saxon Latin Education’, p. 162. For Bede’s 
treatises on metre and figures of speech, see De arte metrica et de schematibus et tropis, 
ed. Kendall and King, pp. 60-171. 

5 De arte metrica, ed. Kendall and King, x (p. 110, lines 44-8): ‘[o]bseruandum 
est autem in carmine elegiaco nequid umquam de sensu uersus pentametri remaneat 
inexplicitum, quod in sequente uersu exametro reddatur, sed uel uterque sensibus suis 
terminetur uersus’, ‘[f]urthermore, it should be observed that in elegiac poetry the sense 
of the pentameter is never left to be completed by the following hexameter' (trans. 
Kendall, Bede. Libri II de arte metrica et de schematibus et tropis, p. 99). 
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patterns develops into sequences of end-stopped lines in which a large 
number of schemes and tropes work together with grammar and rhythm 
to enhance the (usually) self-contained sense units. This technique had 
been imposed on elegiac couplets by Bede, but was also most character- 
istic of Aldhelm's hexameters.'? Furthermore, very much like Aldhelm 
with his consistent awakening of his audience's emotional participa- 
tion by means of amplificatio, Ælfric as narrator is omnipresent. His 
comments serve as a guide towards the correct interpretation of his 
writings and appeal to the audience's emotions in quite the same way 
as Aldhelm's. Therefore, like Aldhelm (and Bede), Ælfric is very much 
a part of a ‘long, uninterrupted rhetorical tradition’. 

The epithets with which Ælfric qualifies the characters in his hagi- 
ographical writings leave no doubt as to their moral standing." Indeed, 
Ælfrics comments are aimed at imparting a moral lesson to his audi- 
ence, guiding them towards a tropological interpretation of the text. One 
further factor must be taken into account when analysing /Elfric's use of 
derogatory epithets for his secular leaders. As shown by Gordon What- 
ley, Ælfric demonstrates an obvious interest in political and religious 
figures: emperors, prefects, bishops, popes, monks and martyrs are all of 
noble birth.'? For Ælfric, as for Bede, spiritual and secular leaders must 
work together, cooperate to bring the land closer to God's kingdom and 
especially to protect its Christian people from false religions, heresies 
and persecution. However, in Ælfric’s large corpus of writings, secular 
leaders are rarely portrayed as friends of the Christians. Rather, they 
are often their deadly opponents, attracting descriptive features which 
turn them into bloodthirsty tyrants and generally more fearsome than 
their counterparts in the Latin sources. Thus, while in Bede's homily 
In die natali Sancti lohannis Baptistae Domitian is simply a persecu- 
tor, ('[a]t ubia Domitiano qui secundus post Neronem christianorum 
persecutor extitit, exilio missus est [...]’),” in Ælfrics Homily for St 
John the Evangelist (CH 1.4) the emperor is called bloodthirsty, as well 
as a persecutor of Christians: '[e]ft on fyrste aefter cristes upstige to 
heofenum. rixode sum weelreow casere on romana rice efter nerone: 


1$ For Aldhelm, see Orchard, The Poetic Art, pp. 14-15 and 73-125; for Bede, see 
above, nn. 14 and 15; for Ælfric, see J. C. Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, p. 128. 

17 This form of ‘running commentary’ was first mentioned in Clemoes, ‘Ælfric. 

18 Whatley, ‘Pearls before Swine’, p. 182. 

? Homeliarum Evangelii libri II, ed. Hurst, 1.9, lines 122-3; ‘but then he was sent 
into exile by Domitian, who was the second persecutor of Christianity after Nero’. 
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se wees domicianus gehaten: cristenra manna ehtere'.? As shown in 
the excerpt from the Life of Julian and Basilissa, such qualifiers look 
congruous and perfectly integrated in the narrative, usually enhancing 
and adding to the myriad rhetorical patterns at work in /Elfric's prose. 
This sort of ‘emotive’ commentary, aimed at elevating the audience's 
engagement with the text, is especially evident in ZElfric's qualification 
of characters in Lives of Saints but is certainly developing in his earlier 
writings, as seen for example in the Old English Preface to Catholic 
Homilies I (written c. 990): '[s]e elmihtiga god gedafad pam arleasan 
antecriste. to wyrcenne tacna and wundra’.”' Here the pleonastic epithet 
arleasan alliterates with both clmihtiga and the noun which it modi- 
fies (antecriste). The alliterative scheme is then echoed at lines 96-8, 
but this time Ælfric has disposed of the tautology and introduced the 
Antichrist by antonomasia (i.e. the impious one par excellence): '[s]e 
arleasa ded beet fyr cymó ufan swilce of heofonum on manna gesihóe. 
swilce he god zlmihtig sy'.? /Elfric's combined use of these two tropes 
(antonomasia and epitheton) leaves little doubt as to the fact that his 
work is self-consciously based on an established rhetorical tradition, 
and so it is to such tradition that the discussion will now turn. 

In the Institutio oratoria, Quintilian had listed antonomasia and epi- 
theton among the tropes with which the orator could apply amplificatio, 
but, on the grounds that they can function as very powerful rhetorical 


2 CHIA, lines 21-3 (pp. 206-7); ‘and afterwards, in the time following Christ's ascent 
to heaven a certain bloodthirsty emperor after Nero ruled over the Roman kingdom: 
he was called Domitian, the persecutor of Christians’. Another possible source for this 
sentence is the Pseudo-Mellitus Passio Iohannis apostoli, from which Ælfric derived 
the greater part of this homily: see Godden, Commentary, p. 30: '[s]ecundum post 
Neronem Caesarem persecutionem christianorum Domitianus exercuit, ‘Domitian was 
the emperor who after Nero acted as persecutor of the Christians’. However, ZElfric's 
phrasing and his use of the agentive ehtere (for Latin persecutor) is, in my view, much 
closer to Bede's homily on St John the Baptist. Bede's homily also constitutes the source 
for other parts of CH L4. 

^ CH I, Old English Preface, lines 86-7 (p. 175); ‘the Almighty God allows the 
impious Antichrist to perform signs and miracles’. For the date of the prefaces in CH 
I, see Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 11 and n. 39. 

? “The impious one makes it so that fire comes from above, as though from heaven 
in the sight of men, as if he were God almighty.’ In both citations rather more complex 
rhetorical patterns are at work, such as for example alliteration between wyrcenne 
and wundra in the first excerpt, and the anaphora swylce...swylce with alliteration 
gesihde/sy in the second; chiasmus between elmihtiga and god between the two 
excerpts is also worthy of note. For a full-scale discussion of /Elfric's use of classical 
rhetoric, see Reinsma, ‘Ælfric, the Teacher’. For /Elfric's early uses of his characteristic 
rhythmical and alliterative schemes as well as some of his tropes, see Corona, ‘Elfric’s 
(Un)Changing Style’. 
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weapons, he recommended a sparing use of them, while admitting 
that they may be frequently employed by poets.? In the wake of this 
tradition, western Europe had received a codification and definition of 
epitheton and antonomasia (as well as other schemes and tropes) from 
Aelius Donatus’ Ars maior (book III). This tract, which was in turn 
heavily indebted to Quintilian, exerted an overwhelming influence on 
early medieval schooling and, as a consequence, on medieval literary 
production.” It is indeed from Quintilian's Institutio oratoria that 
Donatus adapts his definitions of antonomasia and epitheton. Donatus’ 
impact on Isidore's Etymologiarum siue originum libri XX (book I; CPL 
1186)? and on Bede's treatise De schematibus et tropis has significant 
repercussions for Ælfrics work. Although there is, to date, no direct 
evidence that Ælfric knew of or used Bede's double treatise, the latter 
had such a wide circulation in Anglo-Saxon England that, by the tenth 
century, it was used as a textbook by, for example, the compiler of the 
so-called ‘Royal Psalter’. As Kendall’s critical apparatus indicates, 
Bede's definition of both tropes borrows from Donatus and Flavius 
Sosipater Charisius (although citations from Virgil are replaced with 
biblical ones): 


v. Antonomasia est significatio uice nominis posita: ex accidentibus, 
uidelicet, propriam significat personam. Quae fit tribus modis: ab animo, 
a corpore, extrinsecus [...]. vi. Epitheton est praeposita dictio proprio 
nomini. Nam antonomasia uicem nominis sustinet, epitheton nunquam 
sine nomine fit [...]. Fit etiam epitheton modis tribus: ab animo a corpore, 
extrinsecus. His duobus tropis aut uituperamus aliquem, uel ostendimus, 
uel ornamus.? 


3 M. Fabi Quintiliani institutionis oratoriae libri XII, ed. Radermacher, VIII.vi.29-30 
(antonomasia) and 40-3 (epitheton). For the development and uses of amplificatio 
throughout the Middle Ages, see Faral, Les artes poétiques du xii* et xiii* siècle, pp. 
61-85, and Arbusow, Colores rhetorici, p. 85. 

^ Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement grammatical; the Ars maior is edited 
at pp. 603-74. 

?^ Isidori hispalensis episcopi etymologiarum siue originum libri XX, ed. Lindsay, 
Lxxxvii.11-12. 

% Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations of the English Benedictine Reform, pp. 58-9 
and n. 53. For English manuscripts containing Bede's De arte metrica and De schema- 
tibus et tropis, see Gneuss, Handlist of Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts. Furthermore, Byrht- 
ferth of Ramsey is known to have made copious use of both treatises: see Byrhtferth's 
Enchiridion, ed. Baker and Lapidge, p. lxxxi and Part iii.2, lines 1-127 (pp. 162-8) and 
commentary. There are no direct quotations from the De schematibus in Ælfric: see 
Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 254-7. 

7 De schematibus et tropis, ed. Kendall and King, ILv-vi (pp. 155-6, lines 63-84, 
my emphasis); ‘5. Antonomasia is the substitution of a description for a proper name: 
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It is within this tradition, therefore, that we must frame /Elfric's use of 
antonomasia and epitheton, used most frequently by the monk of Cerne 
to describe the ‘mental qualities’ (ab animo) and to censure (uitupera- 
mus). Both tropes (along with many more) were liberally employed 
and combined with a range of schemes such as alliteration (a scheme 
which would have been known to both Bede and Ælfric as parhomoeon) 
for a consistently unforgiving characterization of the persecutors of 
Christianity.” This deployment of epitheton and antonomasia is espe- 
cially frequent in the Catholic Homilies and Lives of Saints, in which 
character description is vital for the development of the narrative, but 
is remarkably less frequent in Alfric’s other works. 

Examples of Ælfrics development of such uses of epitheton and 
antonomasia can be culled from the Life of St Laurence (CH 1.29) 
mentioned at the start of this chapter, an especially ornate text and 
demonstrably a precursor of Alfric’s later style.” The cult of St Laurence 
had been well established in Anglo-Saxon England and strengthened by 
the fact that some of his relics had been sent to King Oswiu in 668.” 
It is no surprise, therefore, that Ælfric would choose this champion 
of Christian fortitude, associated with the conversion of Rome, to 
represent the struggles of the church to protect ecclesiastical wealth, 
an issue undoubtedly close to his heart.’ Much emphasis is placed in 
this homily on the cruelty of the persecutors and their angry hearts, 


that is to say, the trope refers to a specific person by his or her attributes. The trope 
is constructed in three ways: either from the mental qualities or from the physical 
characteristics, or from the external circumstances of the person referred to [...]. 6. 
An epitheton is a qualifying expression placed in front of a proper name. The differ- 
ence between it and antonomasia is that antonomasia replaces a name, whereas an 
epithet never occurs without one [...]. The epithet is also constructed in three ways: 
either from the mental qualities or from the physical characteristics, or from the 
external circumstances of the person referred to. We use these two tropes to censure 
or to characterize or to praise someone' (trans. Kendall, Bede. Libri II, pp. 187-9). 
For Donatus, see Holtz, Donat et la tradition de l'enseignement grammatical, Ul.vi 
(p. 669, lines 3-10); for Charisius see Artis grammaticae, libri V, ed. Barwick, p. 360, line 
21-p. 361, line 15; for knowledge of Charisius in Anglo-Saxon England, see Lapidge, 
The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 66-7 and 205. Unlike Donatus, Charisius (followed by 
Bede) further divided the modus extrinsecus of antonomasia into four categories: family 
descent, place of origin, action, event. Family descent and action, Bede says, can also 
be used for God (not reported here for reasons of space). 

2 Indeed, many more than the seventeen schemes and thirteen tropes discussed 
in Bede's treatise can be found in ZElfric's style: see Reinsma, ‘Ælfric, the Teacher’, 
pp. 126-230. 

? Magennis, ‘Contrasting Features’, pp. 320-2. 

30 Thacker, ‘In Search of Saints’, pp. 250-62. 

31 See below, pp. 316-20. 
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the only exception being the subprefect Hippolytus, who converts 
to Christianity." At the start of the homily Ælfric introduces both 
spatial and temporal coordinates, as well as the moral tension which 
will characterize the story, an effect which is achieved by placing the 
holy in antithesis with the cruel: ('[o]n decies dege pes welhreowan 
caseres. wees se halga biscop sixtus on romana byri drohtniende'.? 
The corresponding passage in the Latin simply defines Decius and 
Xystus according to their occupation: ‘eodem tempore Decius Caesar 
et Valerianus praefectus iusserunt sibi Xystum episcopum cum clero 
suo praesentari’.** By simplifying the double figure of the persecutor 
into one, Ælfric points more sharply to his moral role in the narra- 
tive. Throughout the homily, Decius and Valerianus are introduced, 
separately, as persecutors (they never appear together as in the Latin 
passio) with the two adjectives rebe and welhreow, whilst the Latin 
maintains a consistently less colourful expression. Indeed, even when 
the Latin text adopts some emotive language depicting the emperor as 
a rage-filled ruler (Decius furore plenus’, "Decius, filled with rage'),? 
Ælfric further increments its affective tones: '[s]e waelhreowa cwellere 
mid gebolgenum mode’ (line 58; ‘the cruel executioner with enraged 
heart’). The epitheton welhreowa significantly amplifies on the already 
negative description of the rage-filled ruler, who, instead of being men- 
tioned by name, is further epitomized according to his role in the nar- 
rative (cwellere). One especially interesting use of antonomasia occurs 
at a crucial point in the homily, when Decius interrogates Laurence on 
the church treasures which had been entrusted to him. In the Latin, 
Laurence is brought first to the tribune, and only when he does not 
confess, is he taken to the emperor. Ælfric simplifies this stage by hav- 
ing Laurence immediately brought in front of a cruel and persecuting 
emperor: ‘laurentius witodlice wearó sypdan gebroht to bam casere. 
and se repa cwellere hine 6a befran. hweer sind bere cyrcan maómas 


? The judge Hippolytus who initially interrogated Laurence is never qualified with 
derogatory epithets. Indeed, as the moment of his conversion approaches, Ælfric 
signals his (saintly) qualities: “Ypolitus mid gepylde heora wordum heorcnode' (line 
89 [p. 421]). 

3 CH 1.29, lines 1-2 (p. 418); ‘In the days of Decius, the bloodthirsty emperor, a 
holy bishop named Xystus lived in Rome’. 

** Ed. Delehaye, ‘Recherches sur le légendier’, p. 80, ch. 11; ‘at that time the Emperor 
Decius and the Prefect Valerianus ordered Bishop Xystus to be brought to them with 
his clergy’. See also Whatley, ‘Acta Sanctorum’, s.v. Laurentius. 

3 Ed. Delehaye, ‘Recherches sur le légendier‘, p. 85, ch. 17. 
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be be beteehte waeron'?6 When Laurence does not reply, the emperor 
decides to get his prefect Valerianus to torture him in order to obtain 
information on the treasures. It is tempting here to view /Elfric's use of 
antonomasia as an expression of his critique of contemporary secular 
landowners: for Latin "Decius Caesar tradidit eum Valerianus," Ælfric 
writes '[o]n bam ylcan daege betæhte se godes feond bone halgan diacon 
his heahgereuan ualeriane’.* In a striking turn of phrase, at the crucial 
moment when the mind of the secular ruler is on ecclesiastical wealth, 
Ælfric replaces the two adjectives wælhreow and repe (used throughout 
the narrative to characterize the persecutors) with a climactic antono- 
masia. Decius is now described not only as the enemy of one martyr, 
but as the enemy of the entire Church and of Christianity as a whole, 
with a formula which is powerfully suggestive of the devil. A deliberate 
ambiguity between earthly and spiritual treasures is introduced shortly 
after, during the interrogation of St Laurence by Hippolytus. In order 
to convert him, the martyr reveals to the subprefect the relationship 
between the treasures and the eternal life granted by the Christian faith, 
a motif which he will employ later as well, addressing the prefect Vale- 
rianus (and which occasioned the question quoted at the start of this 
chapter).? The implication seems clear here: an emperor or anyone in 
his retinue who persecutes Christians and tries to deprive them of their 
possessions, material or spiritual, undergoes an allegorical metamor- 
phosis which eventually turns him into God's arch-enemy, the devil. 
Devilish transformations of persecutors in /Elfric's narratives may 
in fact point to a possible source of inspiration for his insistent use of 
antonomasia and epitheton. In the Life of Agatha (LS 8) Ælfric writes: 
‘[p]a cwehte se dema his deoflice heafod’ (‘then the judge shook his 


% Lines 75-7 (pp. 420-1); ‘Laurence was indeed taken in front of the emperor and 
the cruel executioner asked him where the treasures which had been entrusted to him 
were’; compare with Delehaye, ‘Recherches sur le légendier’, pp. 85-6, ch. 19: ‘[t]unc 
milites tenuerunt beatum Laurentium et duxerunt et tradiderunt eum Parthenio tribuno 
[...] quem ita aggreditur Decius Caesar dicens: "Vbi sunt thesauri ecclesiae, quos apud 
te cognouimus esse reconditos?”’, ‘then the soldiers held the blessed Laurence and 
leading him they took him to Partenius the tribune [...] thus the Emperor Decius 
came to him saying: “Where are the treasures of the church which we know you have 
hidden somewhere?" 

7 Ed. Delehaye, p. 86, ch. 19; ‘the Emperor Decius then gave him to Valerianus’. 

° Lines 78-9 (p. 421); ‘on that same day God's enemy entrusted the holy deacon 
to his prefect Valerian’. 

? Lines 113-14 (p. 422): 'On godes pearfum ic hi aspende. and hi sind pa ecan 
maómas. be naefre ne beoó gewanode’, ‘I spent them on God's needy, and thus they 
are eternal treasures which will never diminish’. 
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devilish head’, line 92 [I, 200]), where the Latin simply reads: ‘[t]unc 
Quintianus agitans caput’ (‘then Quintianus shaking his head").? Here 
the censuring epithet is directed towards the physical qualities of the 
person (a corpore, in Donatus' and Bede's words)." It is clear that 
Ælfric intended to portray the persecutor of the virgin martyr as having 
inhuman physical appearance, indeed the appearance of the fiercest of 
persecutors of Christianity. The devil becomes incarnate in those who 
persecute God's servants, physically transforming them into monstrous 
creatures. Alliteration (dema/deoflice), the most powerful of ZElfric's 
aesthetic devices, invites such interpretation, acting as intermediary 
between the simplicity of the narrative's plot and the complexity of its 
soteriological message. 

Indeed, most saints' lives, Greek, Latin and Old English, usually do 
contain, in varying degrees, a tropological and soteriological message, 
and may therefore be used for both public and personal edification. 
However, while in most Latin saints' lives a saint can be called sanctus 
at his or her birth, or martyr even before his or her death, persecutors 
of Christians are rarely labelled anything more imaginative than paga- 
nus, tyrannus or impius. They are in fact usually mentioned according 
to their social occupation, quaestor, pretor, iudex, rex, caesar, impera- 
tor and so on. In other words, the language of Ælfrics Latin sources 
is generally written in imitation of the Acts of the Apostles and the 
gospels, thus appearing relatively unemotive and sparse in dramatic 
epitheta and antonomasiae. 


ALDHELM AS A MODEL FOR ÆLFRIC 


The origin of such a characteristic feature of /Elfric's usus scribendi 
must not be sought in any of his direct sources. Rather, one needs to 
look back at his schooldays, when, like most of his contemporaries, he 
must have spent time perfecting his Latin over Aldhelm's De virgini- 
tate. It is in fact to Aldhelm's prodigious twin-work that one needs to 
turn for an analogous use of derogatory epitheton and antonomasia. 
Indeed, in Aldhelm's portrayals of aristocratic sanctity, the chromatic 
definition between good and evil, light and darkness, is made starker: 
saints are depicted as fighting heroes and heroines, while the enemies 


4 The Latin is from La passione di S. Agata, ed. Morini, p. 202, lines 111-12. 
^! See above, p. 304. 
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of Christianity, whether reptile or human, are constructed, rhetorically, 
as their equals.” In order to obtain such contrastive effects of imagery, 
Aldhelm, as Winterbottom points out, liberally used amplificatio, a 
device of great scope which serves, among many other purposes, to 
enhance emotional appeal and pathos in the paraphrase method of 
composition.? 

‘Proud’, ‘crooked’, ‘cruel’, even ‘stupid’ (superbus, strabus, atrox and 
stolidus) are all used by Aldhelm in both the prose and the verse De 
virginitate to characterize the persecutors of his saints, defining them 
as unmistakably doomed, against the unmistakably blessed saints. In 
Aldhelm's De virginitate (as in /Elfric's Catholic Homilies and Lives of 
Saints), the derogatory epithets used for persecutors of Christians are 
practically ubiquitous, and so a limited number of examples will be 
sufficient to illustrate such devices. 


Prose 
1) Babilas 
a) Aduersus truculentam tyrannorum rabiem uehit** 
b) A sacris ecclesiae liminibus funesti regis introitum? 
c) Cum rege funesto“ 


2) Cosmas and Damianus 
Rursus truculentus praeses? 


3) Lucy 
Postremo furibundus consul [...] torribus tradidit? 


2 For Aldhelm's hyperbolic depictions of reptiles as persecutors of Christians, see 
Lapidge, ‘Beowulf, Aldhelm, the Liber Monstrorum and Wessex’, pp. 159-61; for the 
edition of the De virginitate, see Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald. 

5 See above, pp. 300-1. 

^ Ed. Ehwald, p. 274, line 11; 'He kept the watches [...] against the cruel madness 
of tyrants' (trans. Herren and Lapidge, Aldhelm: The Prose Works, p. 94). 

^ Ed. Ehwald, p. 274, line 15; "Ihe entry of the death-dealing king' (trans. Herren 
and Lapidge, p. 94). 

‘© Ed. Ehwald, p. 274, lines 17-18; ‘With the baleful king’ (trans. Herren and 
Lapidge, p. 94). 

" Ed. Ehwald, p. 276, line 15; ‘Against the savage governor’ (trans. Herren and 
Lapidge, p. 96). 

48 Ed. Ehwald, p. 294, line 15; ‘In the end the furious consul handed her over [to be 
burned] with flaming brands' (trans. Herren and Lapidge, p. 108). 
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Verse 
4) Babilas 

a) Vellet adire ferox strofa stimulante maligni 
Tum pius Augustum castigans uoce superbum? 

b) Vt uice uerborum strabo cum rege loquatur. 
Impius extemplo uenerandum cogere poenis 
Christicolam coepit constrictum nexibus artis? 

c) Quae prius obstiterant regi parere nefando.“ 


5) Cosmas and Damianus 
a) Princeps interea mundi qui sceptra regebat, 
Martyres edictis multat crudelibus atrox.” 
b) Nam truculenta ferox flammarum pabula torret? 


6) Lucy 
a) Cum stolidi proceres qui mundi regna regebant™ 
b) Nec tamen exultat saeuus de morte tyrannus? 


As examples 1.a and 5.b show, Aldhelm's use of epitheton is not lim- 
ited to the negative portrayal of his persecutors, but applies also to 
their feelings, and to instruments used for the torture. Such striking 
resemblance between Aldhelm's and lfric’s recourse to epitheton 
and antonomasia cannot, of course, be coincidental. The large number 
of surviving manuscripts containing Aldhelm's work (especially the 
prose De virginitate) with both Latin and Old English glosses suggests 


? Ed. Ehwald, lines 1042-3; “The fierce one wished to cross [the threshold of the 
sacred church] under the malicious stimulus of the Evil One, the holy bishop reproach- 
ing the proud emperor with his voice' (trans. Lapidge and Rosier, Aldhelm: The Poetic 
Works, p. 126). 

5 Ed. Ehwald, lines 1049-51; ‘So that in an exchange of words he might speak with 
the perverse emperor. The intemperate ruler began to compel by means of punish- 
ments the venerable worshipper of Christ, bound by tight knots' (trans. Lapidge and 
Rosier, p. 126). 

*?' Ed. Ehwald, line 1060; “Which had previously refused to obey the wicked emperor’ 
(trans. Lapidge and Rosier, p. 126). 

? Ed. Ehwald, lines 1095-6; ‘Meanwhile a savage emperor, who then held rule of the 
world, was punishing martyrs with cruel edicts' (trans. Lapidge and Rosier, p. 127). 

5 Ed. Ehwald, line 1106; ‘For the fierce ruler ignited the cruel sustenance of flames’ 
(trans. Lapidge and Rosier, p. 127). 

* Ed. Ehwald, line 1779; “When the stupid leaders who ruled the kingdom of the 
world’ (trans. Lapidge and Rosier, p. 142). 

5 Ed. Ehwald, line 1834; “Nevertheless, this cruel tyrant did not exult in her death’ 
(trans. Lapidge and Rosier, p. 143). 
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that it had been adopted as a textbook in the school curriculum, with 
ZEthelwold's Winchester representing the apex of its usage." Indeed, 
Aldhelm is the most heavily glossed author of all from the Anglo-Saxon 
period, surpassing by far Prudentius and Bede, as Arthur Napier pointed 
out over one hundred years ago.” 

Aldhelm's use of schemes and tropes in his writings has been the 
object of discussion in modern scholarship, and, most recently, his 
possible influence on the rhetoric of Old English poetry has received 
some much-needed attention.” Possibly inspired by the overall intel- 
lectual influences of his later schooling, Aldhelm used rhythm and 
rhyme (and, though rarely, homoeoteleuton) to enhance his style,” as 
well as an array of qualifying epithets for people, animals and objects 
alike. The antithetical tension between good and evil, which pervades 
both the prose and verse De virginitate, culminates, as it were, with the 
ending of the Carmen de virginitate, the roof of the building, as Ald- 
helm himself put it.® It is certainly consistent with the architecture of 
the opus geminatum, that the end of the Carmen de virginitate should 
contain an interesting amplificatio as a lavish ekphrasis. This takes the 
form of a descriptive digression illustrating, in a series of vignettes, the 


5$ See Baker and Lapidge, Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion, pp. lxxxi-Ixxxiv, and Gretsch, 
The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 332-83. 

5 Napier, Old English Glosses, p. v. There is, in addition, some semantic overlap 
among ZElfric's vocabulary for his persecutors, his definitions of Latin terms for cru- 
elty in the Grammar and Glossary and glosses to Aldhelm's twin-work. Most notably 
MS Brussels, Bibliothéque Royal 1650 contains some intriguing lexical coincidence 
with ZElfric's vocabulary choice; see The Old English Glosses of MS Brussels, Royal 
Library, 1650, ed. Goossens, gloss 977 perniciosa pestifera, calamitosa mortifera 
(cwylmbeere uel gecweldfulle); 1212 tyrannica (mid wealhrowre uel deoflice); 2646 
atrociter (weel[hreowlice]); 3194 cruenta atrox (weelreowre); 4765 loetiferam mortiferum 
(cwealmbeerne). Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 132-6, offers an illuminat- 
ing discussion of these glosses. Further investigation into the relationship between the 
glosses of the Brussels manuscript and Alfric’s vocabulary would no doubt yield some 
interesting results. For reasons of space, however, this chapter is limited to an analysis 
of the larger influences at work on this aspect of Alfric’s style. 

5* See Abram, ‘In Search of Lost Time’, Orchard, ‘Looking for an Echo’, Remley, 
‘Aldhelm as Old English Poet’, and Lapidge, “Hypallage’. 

*? For the influences on Aldhelm’s style, see Winterbottom, 'Aldhelm's Prose Style’, 
and Orchard, The Poetic Art, pp. 8-18; for the avoidance of morphological homoeo- 
teleuton, see Orchard, The Poetic Art, p. 10. 

® ‘[V]elut iactis iam rethoricis [sic] fundamentis et constructis prosae parietibus 
cum tegulis trochaicis et dactilicis metrorum imbricibus firmissimum culmen caelesti 
confisus suffragio imponam' (Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald, p. 321, lines 9-11), 'as if 
the rhetorical foundation stones were now laid and the walls of prose were built, so I 
shall—trusting in heavenly support—build a sturdy roof with trochaic slates and dactylic 
tiles of metre' (trans. Herren and Lapidge, Aldhelm: The Prose Works, p. 131). 
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struggles between Virtues and Vices.“ In adopting such descriptive 
qualifications for his persecutors of Christianity, Aldhelm was direct- 
ing the interpretation of his twin work towards its implicit tropology, 
explicating by means of intertwined exempla that which is good and 
that which is not. Aldhelm drew from the Psychomachian tradition 
to construct both building (prose) and roof (verse), thereby providing 
an exegetical framework within which to read his opus geminatum.9 
Similarly, persistent use of epitheton and antonomasia accompanied 
by semantic parallels can be found in one of Aldhelm's most influential 
sources. M. Aurelius Clemens Prudentius (fl. s. iv-v) relished in the 
use of amplificatio, and lavishly adopted epitheta and antonomasiae to 
qualify the persecutors of the true faith, particularly in his Psychoma- 
chia (CPL 1441) and Peristephanon (CPL 1443).*' In Prudentius Peri- 
stephanon, as in Aldhelm's De virginitate, persecutors become towering 
monsters, cruel and bloodthirsty, the worthy enemies of the champions 
of Christianity. For example, in Peristephanon 5 (Vincent) the Emperor 
Datian is first seen as an enraged persecutor, then as someone possessed 


& Wieland, 'Aldhelm's De octo uitiis principalibus and Prudentius Psychomachia’. 
In the Middle Ages, description of people, places, buildings and objects becomes an 
important literary device for pedagogical purposes: see Curtius, European Literature 
and the Latin Middle Ages, p. 69. For ekphrasis as amplificatio, see M. Roberts, Biblical 
Epic, p. 161, and Arbusow, Colores rhetorici, pp. 26-8. 

® See, for example, Aldhelm’s own comments on the fourfold interpretation of the 
Scriptures (possibly a suggestion on how to read his own work): ‘uestrum, ni fallor, 
memoriale mentis ingenium per florulenta scripturarum arua late uagans, bibula curi- 
ositate decurrit [...] nunc quadrifaria euangelicae relationis dicta, misticis catholicorum 
patrum commentariis exposita, et ad medullam usque spiritaliter enucleata ac quadri- 
formis ecclesiasticae traditionis normulis secundum historiam, allegoriam, tropologiam, 
anagogen digesta solerter indagando' (Aldhelmi opera, ed. Ehwald, p. 232, lines 9-21 
[my emphasis]), ‘your remarkable mental disposition unless I am mistaken, roaming 
wildly through the flowering fields of scripture traverses them with thirsty curiosity 
[...] now exploring wisely the fourfold text of the evangelical story expounded through 
the mystical commentaries of the catholic fathers and laid open spiritually to the very 
core and divided up by the fourfold ecclesiastical tradition according to the norms of 
historia, allegoria, tropologia, and anagoge' (trans. Herren and Lapidge, Aldhelm: The 
Prose Works, p. 62). 

$ O'Sullivan, 'Aldhelm's de Virginitate and the Psychomachian Tradition’, pp. 
317-18. 

& Orchard provides an illuminating discussion of Aldhelm's use of Prudentius in 
his poetic works, as well as a summary of modern scholarship on the circulation of the 
Spanish poet in Anglo-Saxon England, The Poetic Art, pp. 171-8 and 231—2; see further, 
Gneuss, Handlist; Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, pp. 185 (Aldhelm), 224 (Bede), 
246 (Wulfstan of Winchester) and 273 (Byrhtferth). For Aldhelm's and Prudentius' 
works being associated in the Middle Ages and travelling in the same manuscripts, see 
O'Sullivan, 'Aldhelm's de Virginitate'; Gretsch, The Intellectual Foundations, pp. 345 
and 350-1; Wieland, "Ihe Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts of Prudentius Psychomachia’. 
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by a demon and finally, the moment he throws Vincent into prison, 
as a bloodthirsty enemy:^ 


Datianus aiebat furens? 


His persecutor saucius 
pallet rubescit aestuat 
insana torquens lumina 
spumasque frendens egerit.” 


In hoc barathrum conicit 
truculentus hostis martyrem? 


Even from such short quotations it will be apparent that the rhetorical 
characterization of torturers as more vicious than their counterparts in 
the Acta martyrum is one prominent common trait between Pruden- 
tius and Aldhelm. Repetition of synonimic epitheta and antonomasiae 
(= interpretatio)? recurs throughout the Peristephanon, and can be 
most readily appreciated in the depictions of the Roman pagans. Thus, 
for example, when the judge Emilianus tries to force St Fructuosus to 
sacrifice to Roman gods, Prudentius' narrative voice intervenes with a 
string of epitheta: 


Iudex Aemilianus inminebat, 
atrox turbidus insolens profanus, 
aras daemonicas coli iubebat.” 


& See M. Roberts, Poetry and the Cult of the Martyrs, pp. 54-5. Roberts (p. 65) further 
points out that the association of torturers with wild beasts so frequent in Prudentius 
(and indeed in Aldhelm) is explicit in Codex Theodosianus IX.xii.l. Citations from 
the Peristephanon are from Aurelii Prudentii Clementis Carmina, ed. Cunningham, 
pp. 251-389. 

5€ Ed. Cunningham, line 130: “‘Datianus, enraged, was saying’. 

7 Ed. Cunningham, lines 201-4; ‘enraged by these things the persecutor grows 
pale, flushes and burns, rolling his furious eyes, gnashing his teeth he frothed at the 
mouth'. 

8 Ed. Cunningham, lines 249-50; ‘the savage enemy cast down the martyr in that 
abyss’. 

b Aldhelm himself, in imitation of his late antique models, used interpretatio as a 
rhetorical embellishment, see Winterbottom, ‘Aldhelm’s Prose Style’, pp. 62-3. The 
technique is also defined in the Ad Herennium: ‘interpretatio est, quae non iterans 
idem redintegrat uerbum, sed id commutat, quod positum est, alio uerbo, quod idem 
ualeat [...] necessum est eius, qui audit, animum commoueri, cum grauitas prioris 
dicti renouatur interpretatione uerborum’, Incerti auctoris ad C. Herennium, ed. Marx, 
IV.xxviii.38 (interpretatio is [the figure] which does not recall the same word by repeat- 
ing it, but replaces that which has been stated with another word of the same meaning 
[...] the emotions of the one who hears [this] cannot but be stirred when the intensity 
of the previous word is re-evoked by means of a synonymic interpretation). 

7 Peristephanon 6, ed. Cunningham, lines 34-6; “The judge Emilianus threatened, 
cruel, insane, arrogant and blasphemous, he ordered to worship the devilish altars’. 
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The relationship between good and evil is thus constantly brought to 
the fore by means of rhetorical stratagems in both Prudentius and Ald- 
helm, the heirs of a firmly established tradition. In such a perspective, 
ZElfric must certainly be included in the same tradition, as one who 
not only read, reworked and imitated, but also adapted and translated 
such tradition into his own language, combining in more ways than 
one native schemes with Latin tropes. It is tempting, therefore, to view 
Aldhelm's lavish use of classical rhetoric in combination with native 
alliterative schemes as one of /Elfric's main sources of stylistic inspira- 
tion, a sort of translatio studii of form and content. 

However, despite all the evidence pointing to ZElfric's intimate 
knowledge of Aldhelm's work on virginity, direct quotations from the 
seventh-century master of Anglo-Latin prose and verse are disappoint- 
ingly absent. For the intellectual mindset in which to frame /Elfric's 
choice of saintly archetypes, one may turn to Gordon Whatley, who has 
suggested that Aldhelm's interest in married celibacy must have inspired 
ZElfric's selections." On the other hand, only one direct citation from 
Aldhelm has been identified to date in /Elfric's work.” This appears in 
the Latin preface to Catholic Homilies II and is woven within a humil- 
ity topos: 'festinauimus hunc sequentem librum sicut omnipotentis dei 
gratia nobis dictauit interpretare. Non garrula uerbositas. Aut ignotis 
sermonibus sed puris et apertis uerbis linguae huius gentis.” As the only 


See too, Peristephanon 14 (Agnes), lines 69-70: ‘[e]xsulto, talis quod potius uenit / 
uesanus, atrox, turbidus, armiger’, ‘I rejoice all the more because such a furious, cruel 
and disturbed weapon-bearer comes [my way]'. Comparable semantic whirlwinds are 
also to be found in Prudentius’ Psychomachia, for example in the description of the 
final stages of the fight between David and Goliath: lines 295-7: '[I]lle minax rigidus 
jactans truculentus amarus, / dum tumet indomitum, dum formidabile feruet, / dum 
sese ostentat clipeo dum territat auras' (Aurelii Prudentii Clementis Carmina, ed. Cun- 
ningham, pp. 149-81), ‘he threatening, hard, fierce, bitter while he swells untamed, 
froths [at the mouth] fearfully, showing off with his shield, shaking the skies'. The 
lexical parallels between Prudentius and Aldhelm are striking. 

7 Whatley, ‘Acta Sanctorum’, s.v. Chrysanthus et Daria. Further evidence linking 
ZElfric's interpretation of sanctity to Aldhelm's may be gleaned from a close study of 
individual vitae and passiones, see, for example, Corona, Ælfric’s Life of Saint Basil the 
Great, pp. 32-3 and 48-9. 

? Lapidge, The Anglo-Saxon Library, p. 252. 

7 CH IL Latin Preface, lines 7-10 (p. 1); ‘we hastened to translate a book follow- 
ing that one [CH I], just as the Almighty God's grace urged us to, not with garrulous 
prolixity, nor with unfamiliar speech, but with clear and open words in the language 
of that people’. In her discussion of the Latinity in ZEthelweard's Chronicon Mechthild 
Gretsch also elaborates on the phrase 'garrula uerbositas’ (see above, p. 133). 
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quotation from Aldhelm this passage is not uncontroversial. Indeed, 
one wonders to whom Ælfric was referring with a formula which in 
Aldhelm's prose De virginitate bore the stigma of either false or weak 
faith. It seems not a little surprising that Ælfric would be using such 
language to refer to the variety of Latin most frequently taught in tenth- 
century Anglo-Saxon monastic schools, and used (albeit in a simpler 
form) by one of his patrons, benefactors and admirers, Ealdorman 
Æthelweard.” One wonders, therefore, whether in fact something more 
rhetorically subtle may be at work here—a form of Ciceronian ironia, 
for instance, frequently used by historiographers to state the opposite 
of that which is true, so long as it may fall within the realms of plausi- 
bility. This highly sophisticated trope is mainly known in Anglo-Saxon 
England through Bede's famous introduction to the Historia Ecclesiatica 
(Bede also listed ironia as a type of allegoria in his De schematibus).^ 
It seems likely that Ælfric was using this trope in his Latin preface in 
order to reinforce the already conspicuous humility topos and to point 
out, by means of a rhetorical stratagem, his feelings of inadequacy when 
it came to writing a specific kind of Latin." 


^ Ealdorman Æthelweard was an exceptionally learned layman for his time, remark- 
ably competent in “Aldhelmian’ Latin (see The Chronicle of Æthelweard, ed. and trans. 
Campbell). For ZEthelweard's schooling, learning and the style of his Chronicon, see 
the chapter by Gretsch in this volume, pp. 132-3. 

75 Ray, Bede, Rhetoric and the Creation of Christian Latin Culture, pp. 11-15. De 
schematibus et tropis, ed. Kendall and King, ILxii (p. 162, lines 182-5): ‘Ironia est tro- 
pus per contrarium quod conatur ostendens, ut: “Clamate uoce maiore; deus est enim 
Baal, et forsitan loquitur, et in diuersorio est, aut in itinere, aut dormit, ut excitetur". 
Hanc enim nisi grauitas pronuntiationis adiuuerit, confiteri uidebitur quod negare 
contendit, ‘Irony is a trope which states the opposites of what it intends, as in [3 
Kings XVIII.27] “Cry with a louder voice for God is Baal and perhaps he is talking, or 
he is in an inn, or he is asleep, and must be awaked". For unless the trope is spoken 
in mock-serious tone, it will seem to affirm what it is trying to deny' (trans. Kendall, 
Bede. Libri II, p. 199). 

7$ For an appreciation of /Elfric's Latin works and his own confidence in writing in 
Latin, see Jones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’. 
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As shown above, lfric’s adoption of a sophisticated range of schemes 
and tropes positions him in a long line of intellectual transmission which 
combined classical Latin rhetoric with the Christian exegetical meth- 
ods inspired by the Psychomachian tradition. There now remains one 
question to be addressed, regarding Ælfric’s reasons for such frequent 
recourse to epitheton and antonomasia to characterize the (usually aris- 
tocratic) persecutors of Christians. Modern scholarship has increasingly 
registered in ZElfric's voice contemporary monastic preoccupations with 
the political state of England." One wonders whether, for instance, the 
Life of St Laurence discussed above may reflect Ælfric’s anxieties about 
the aristocracy’s frequent attempts to encroach on church land in the 
late tenth century, and about /Ethelred's temporary support of such 
claims. The year 984 is of course especially pivotal, marking the deaths 
of Osgar and Æthelwold (in May and August respectively) and the final 
reduction of Abingdon ‘to servitude.” Further, in the same year, the 
king raided Rochester and granted its lands to one of his household 
thegns.” The late 980s continued to witness the king's grants of former 
bookland back to the aristocracy (including land at Winchester), while 
the early 990s saw a renewed increase in the Viking incursions, which 
resulted in the institution of the infamous payments of a 'gafol'. In 
other words, the political milieu in which Ælfric studied and operated 
as a monk was an extremely precarious one, threatened both internally 
and externally, ignited by the tensions between the king, the aristocracy 
and the most powerful monastic foundations. 

Ælfric’s preoccupation with inadequate secular leadership is pervasive 
throughout his earlier works (written while at Cerne and under the 
patronage of Æthelweard), infiltrating both collections of homilies as well 
as other works written before or at the same time as Lives of Saints, such 


7 A concise summary of the scholarship is found in Gretsch, Ælfric and the Cult of 
the Saints, pp. 4-5. See too Clayton, ‘Ælfric and ZEthelred', and Godden, ‘Ælfric and 
Anglo-Saxon Kingship’. 

7? During the short reign of King Edward (975-8), three royal estates granted by 
King Edgar to Abingdon (Bedwyn and Burbage, in Wiltshire, and Hurstbourne, in 
Hampshire) were reclaimed by members of young #thelred’s household on his behalf. 
See Keynes, "/Ethelred IT, p. 410. With Osgar’s and #thelwold’s deaths the abbey had 
lost its most powerful protectors: see Keynes, "/Ethelred IT, p. 411. 

7? See Keynes, AEthelred IP. 

8 See the discussion in Yorke, ‘Æthelmær: the Foundation of the Abbey at Cerne 
and the Politics of the Tenth Century’, p. 19. 
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as some of his biblical translations and the Grammar and Glossary. 
Somewhat surprisingly, the Grammar provides an unexpected reposi- 
tory for the expression of such anxieties. While this pedagogical work 
has been profitably used to shed light on ZElfric's exegetical methods, 
it is pertinent to note here that (comparatively speaking) it has not, on 
the whole, received much scholarly attention.*' One striking example 
which speaks for /Elfric's unsettling views of secular rulership may 
be found towards the end of his Grammar, where he borrows more 
directly from Isidore (who, in turn, had used Priscian).? In ZElfric's 
words a differentia is defined as follows: ‘sum ðæra is DIFFERENTIA, 
beet is todal betwux twam þingum. ic cwebe nu rex cyning, beet is se 
de gemetfeestlice his folc gewissaó. gif he bonne mid his riccetere hi 
ofsit, bonne bid he tyrannus, pet is rede oððe welhreow’.® In trans- 
lating this passage, Ælfric has significantly altered and expanded the 
original Latin text by Priscian (and Isidore): '[d]ifferentia est distinctio 
duarum rerum cum interpraetatione, ut "rex" modestus et temperans 
interpraetatur, "tyrannus" uero crudelis." In /Elfric's rendition, the rex 
becomes someone who rules equitably and guides his people, but no 
descriptive epithets are used (even though Priscian and Isidore both 
had modestus et temperans). What is striking about this passage is that 
Ælfric does not establish a formal rhetorical contrast (or a differentia) 
between rex and tyrannus. Rather, by means of an anaphoric pronoun 
(he, referring to rex/cyning) and the conjunction bonne (ambiguously 
used here as either temporal or conditional), Ælfric establishes a 
continuity between good and bad kingship, making it clear that a rex 


*?' See Grundy, ‘Ælfrics Grammatical Theology and Theological Grammar’. 

* The sources of Ælfrics Grammar have recently been edited and discussed by 
Porter, Excerptiones de Prisciano. 

8$ Grammar, p. 293, line 18-p. 294, line 3; ‘[o]ne of these is called differentia, that 
is the distinction between two things. For example, I say rex, king, that is the one who 
guides his people with restraint; but when he oppresses/attacks them with his earthly 
power, then he will be a tyrannus, that is to say cruel and bloodthirsty.’ 

** Excerptiones de Prisciano, ed. Porter, pp. 320-1; ‘a difference [“contrast”] is the 
distinguishing of two things through interpretation. For example, “king” is interpreted 
as one modest and temperate, while "tyrant" is cruel.' For Isidore, see Isidori hispalensis, 
ed. Lindsay, I.xxxi. This citation is reminiscent of Ælfrics own words in his De duo- 
decim abusiuis: ‘[Rex] we cweðeð cyning, beet is gecweden Wissigend, for ban be he 
sceal wissigen mid wisedome his folc, 7 unriht alecgen, 7 bone geleafe areeren, bonne 
byó hit earmlic gyf he byó unrihtwis, for pan pe he ne gerihtleceó gyf he unrihtwis byó 
sylf (Abusivis, p. 14, lines 27-34): ‘[Rex] we say king, that is to say, the one who guides 
because he must guide his people wisely and destroy injustice. He must foster faith and 
there will be grief if he is unjust because he may be no guide at all if he is unjust.’ 
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(a good king) can turn into a tyrannus. In his rendition the two examples 
of kingship do not necessarily provide adequate rhetorical opposites: 
they are not in fact distinct and may well be the same person. It is 
tempting here to speculate on the fact that during his lifetime, or up 
to 998 (the terminus ante quem for the composition of the Grammar), 
Ælfric had indeed witnessed the rex metamorphosing into the tyran- 
nus, and back, as well as his teacher and patrons struggling to maintain 
ownership of their estates.*° 

Ælfrics use of epitheton and antonomasia for the qualification of 
secular leaders may therefore be contextualized within the time period 
of Catholic Homilies I and II and Lives of Saints. A date of no later than 
992 has been proposed for Catholic Homilies 1, while Lives of Saints 
can be dated to 998 at the latest. In addition, some of the homilies 
could have been written before 987, that is to say, when Ælfric was 
still at Winchester, prior to Athelmeer’s re-foundation of the monas- 
tery at Cerne. Likewise, Ælfric had been writing, or at least planning, 
some of the items in Lives of Saints while he was still completing his 
homilies, as, for example, his use of the same Latin source for the 
Homily on the Assumption of Mary (CH 1.30) and the Life of St Basil 
(LS 3) indicates. As a student and while at Winchester, Ælfric must 
have observed with growing anxiety /Ethelwold's numerous struggles 
to defend the monastic estates against the expropriated nobles whose 
claims upon their estates had been firmly supported by the very young 
king in the 980s. Indeed, it is tempting to speculate that Ælfric him- 
self, when at Cerne, might have been involved (indirectly) in such 
negotiations over land holdings, for Athelmeer had in fact only leased 
the foundation at Cerne to the monks, with the use of the territory, 
but had withheld rights of ownership.” The history of tenth-century 
Sherborne, in which diocese Cerne was situated, is not known and 
its bishops ‘are scarcely more than names’. With Wulfsige’s arrival 
from Westminster, however, Sherborne acquired a place and a voice 
in the faction-ridden political scene of late-tenth-century England. The 
relationship between Æthelweard, Æthelmær and Wulfsige is unclear, 


55 For a discussion of the forces at work behind the turns of Athelred’s relationship 
with the church, see now Cubitt, “The Politics of Remorse’. 

8° See Corona, Ælfric’s Life of Saint Basil, pp. 50-73. 

* Barker, ‘Ælfric the Mass-Priest'. For a comprehensive treatment of the role of 
Æthelweard and ZElthelmzer, see Cubitt's chapter in this volume. 

3 Keynes, "Wulfsige, Monk of Glastonbury, Abbot of Westminster (c. 900-3)’, p. 55. 
I am grateful to Catherine Cubitt for drawing my attention to this article. 
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though of course it would not be inconceivable that at least thelmeer 
and Wulfsige had at some point discussed the lands at Cerne. What 
we do know, however, is that all three magnates (ecclesiastical and 
lay) had in fact read or shown a deep interest in Ælfric’s works, ask- 
ing him, in different ways, for his advice.? One wonders, therefore, 
whether ZElfric's persistent use of epitheton and antonomasia to amplify 
the character descriptions of his Catholic Homilies and Lives of Saints 
may be prompted by his familiarity with those who were in contact 
with the aristocracy, the king and his closest advisors.” Thus Alfric’s 
apprehension regarding the contemporary relationship between the 
monks and the secular leaders, and his anxious eschatology on the 
Viking occupation (as registered, for example, in the Prayer of Moses, 
LS 13)," appear as different facets of the same tropological message. 
In this perspective, we may indeed consider again the powerful moral 
message that emerges from the Psychomachian contrast between good 
and evil in ZElfric's works. It is perhaps not an overstatement to say that 
the earthly rulers portrayed in /Elfric's works constitute the projected 
enemies not only of his spiritual leaders, but also of his contemporary 
community. While in fact Æthelweard and Æthelmær were positive role 
models, such as cannot be found among the non-saintly aristocracy of 
Ælfrics works, other members of the aristocracy had clearly worked 
against the church's interest. One must therefore wonder about the 
reaction of his patrons to such a negative portrayal of their peers, for 
indeed an allegorical projection of the good nobleman is nowhere to 
be found in ZElfric's early works.” 


® For Wulfsige's interest in /Elfric's work, see Keynes, "Wulfsige, Monk of Glaston- 
bury’, pp. 60-1 and 62-7. 

% Æthelweard and his son Æthelmær were members of the royal household, the 
former being first in ranking in the king's charters until his death (998): see Wormald, 
‘Æthelweard’, p. 432. Furthermore, in his Chronicon Ealdorman Æthelweard tells 
(multiple times) his dedicatee (and cousin), Matilda, that he is related to his king, on 
ZEthelred T's side (d. 871). Book IV is especially frequent in mentioning Athelweard’s 
reminders that he is of royal ancestry. For Wulfsige's role as witness of royal charters, 
see Keynes, ‘Wulfsige, Monk of Glastonbury’, p. 62. 

?' Keynes’ remarks on the links in the textual history of the Prayer of Moses and the 
Letter to Bishop Wulfsige are especially relevant in this context: see “Wulfsige, Monk 
of Glastonbury’, pp. 63-7. 

2 For reasons of space, it is not possible in this chapter to investigate /Elfric's 
changing attitude towards the nobility as reflected in his later works, but see Cubitt's 
chapter in this volume. 
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The resemblance in uses of epitheton and antonomasia in Aldhelm 
and Ælfric must be taken as representative of the fact that Aldhelm's 
majestic diptych on sanctity had greatly affected the monk of Cerne, 
influencing the very nature of his stylistic choices. Inspired by Aldhelm, 
Ælfric turned into the norm a trope found only sporadically in the Latin 
sources at his disposal. Like Aldhelm and Bede, Ælfric is part of a long 
rhetorical tradition which had transferred its paraphrase exercises into 
Anglo-Saxon England.? The use of highly embellished sentences which 
feature a number of schemes and tropes borrowed from the classical 
and late antique traditions, striving towards the imitation of the paral- 
lelismus membrorum, is a practice that calls both Aldhelm and Bede to 
mind.” It was Aldhelm, not Bede, who inspired Ælfric to use a plethora 
of modifiers as interpretative guidelines for his putative audience,” but 
it was Bede who invited him to think about a land where church and 
lay folk worked towards the same ideals. However, whether /Elfric was 
using the emotionally powerful tropes of antonomasia and epitheton 
(as Prudentius had done)” to attract the attention of the ruling classes 
must remain an intriguing conjecture. 

In the end, Ælfric reserved for himself much room for originality. His 
initiative both as a metaphrast and paraphrast would remain unparal- 
leled for centuries in Britain and the continent. His style is deceptively 
simple: in his customarily understated way, Ælfric absorbs and transfers 
the most striking feature from the books most studied by the Anglo- 
Saxons. He then employs it to offer a path to salvation to all who wish 
to listen beyond the literal meaning of his words.” 


5 Mary Swan's chapter in this volume further suggests that many of the topoi 
found in Ælfrics prefaces may be traced back to classical epistolography (pp. 250-1 
and n. 10). 

** The first to note the influence of biblical rhythm and periodic balance on medieval 
prose and verse was Lowth, De sacra poesi hebraeorum. 

°° Bede's poetry is notoriously allusive and compressed; see Lapidge, Bede, the Poet, 
p. 15. 

°° Palmer, Prudentius on the Martyrs, pp. 92-5. 

?' For a concise discussion of /Elfric's use of biblical allegoria, see Magennis, ‘Ælfric 
of Eynsham’s Letter to Sigeweard’, pp. 210-13. I am grateful to James Binns, Rita 
Copeland, Catherine Cubitt and Craig Taylor for discussing numerous aspects of this 
chapter with me. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


BOREDOM, BREVITY AND LAST THINGS: 
JELFRIC'S STYLE AND THE POLITICS OF TIME 


Kathleen Davis 


INTRODUCTION 


Sheer boredom, the moral and intellectual dangers of lassitude, wor- 
ried Ælfric ceaselessly as he translated and composed homilies, saints’ 
lives, monastic rules, and school texts. Famously, he cut, excerpted, and 
condensed his sources, often recasting them in rhythmical, alliterative 
prose that internally tightened and intensified their already shortened 
forms. At the same time, he greatly expanded the stock of English 
texts and available homilies, always with a concern, as he puts it in 
his Old English preface to the Second Series of Catholic Homilies, to 
render them ‘læsse æðryt to gehyrenne’ (‘less boring/tedious to hear).' 
This essay investigates the relationship between ZElfric's well-known 
insistence upon brevity and another of his relentless concerns, the 
impending ‘last days’ of the world, and in part suggests that /Elfric's 
attention to last things does not denigrate worldly experience, but 
rather fills and intensifies it, charging it with drama and expectation. 
Indeed, like the inherent tension within an alliterative line, it contracts 
time, making possible a grasp upon one's own existence as Christian 
narrative in a potentially overwhelming temporal flow. It is precisely 
this rarefied sense of a Christian intellectual life, however, that Alfric’s 
abbreviated style and eschatology work to recuperate and regulate. I will 
propose here that in working to shape an alert, theologically orthodox 
audience, Ælfric cultivated a temporality of style that merged with the 
temporality of his eschatology, and the result is a delicately balanced 
politics of time. 


' CH IL Old English Preface, line 35 (p. 2). Translations are my own unless otherwise 
specified. 
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Ælfrics concern with brevity and boredom pertains especially to the 
needs and limitations of the ‘unlearned’, a point he repeatedly empha- 
sizes in his Latin and English prefaces and in his homilies, which he 
designates as ‘ğam ungelaredum' (‘for the unlearned")? Such atten- 
tion to audience is not unusual, of course, and it accords with ZElfric's 
lifelong interest in pedagogy.’ However, as Ann Nichols has shown in 
her now classic essay on /Elfric's ‘brief style’, this commentary upon 
style and method also participates in a long history of rhetorical theory. 
These statements are significant, she finds, not for their originality but 
"because they are so traditional, because it is probable that they epito- 
mize central features of a well-established Christian rhetoric’, which 
Ælfric incorporates and reconfigures into a ‘rhetorical theory for the 
vernacular’.* Ælfric uses technical rhetorical terms as well as formulae 
to discuss brevitas and tedium, and his coupling of brevity and tedium 
formulae is itself a commonplace linked to the issue of literary decorum: 
that is, the appropriateness of style and method for a given audience.° 
Ælfric is careful, in other words, to situate his approach to vernacular 
composition as participating in an already established, authoritative 
rhetorical system. The most extensive statement on this topic comes 
in the Latin Preface to Lives of the Saints, which advocates brevity and 
simplicity for the sake of avoiding boredom: 


Hoc sciendum etiam quod prolixiores passiones breuiamus uerbis, non 
adeo sensu, ne fastidiosis ingeratur tedium si tanta prolixitas erit in propria 
lingua quanta est in Latina; et non semper breuitas sermonem deturpat 
sed multotiens honestiorem reddit.° 


? Explicit to CH IL, line 3 (p. 345). 

> See for instance Gatch’s discussion of Ælfric and Gregory the Great in Preaching 
and Theology, p. 94 and passim. See also the chapter by Thomas Hall in this volume. 

4 Nichols, ‘Ælfric and the Brief Style’, pp. 2, 4 (emphasis in original). For a discussion 
of Ælfrics knowledge of rhetorical principles, see Griffith, /Elfric's Preface to Genesis’, 
as well as Gabriella Corona's chapter in this volume. 

5 Nichols, p. 7 and passim; see also Middleton, ‘Ælfrics Answerable Style’, and 
Clemoes, ‘Ælfric. 

6 LS, Latin Preface, lines 25-9 (I, 4); ‘It should also be known that we have abbre- 
viated the longer passions, not so much in the sense as in the words, in order that 
boredom may not be inflicted on those hard to please if there were to be such prolixity 
in our own language as in the Latin; and brevity does not always disfigure a narrative 
but many times it makes it more appropriate’ (trans. Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 131, 
modified). For a listing of other mentions of brevity in ZElfric's prefaces, see Wilcox, 
Ælfric’s Prefaces, p. 62. 
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By separating ‘sense’ from ‘words’ and foregrounding the limitations 
of his audience, Ælfric here refigures what it is that renders a trans- 
lation more appropriate ('honestiorem') with respect to its source. 
Characterizing his audience with the somewhat pejorative ‘fastidiosis’, 
which (like *zeóryt) suggests weakness or limitation in one too easily 
disgusted, he positions the intellectual capacity of this audience as the 
determining factor in his approach to conveying the tradition found in 
his sources.’ At the same time, this formula distances Ælfric from that 
audience, as the one who ministers to—even as he defines the capacity 
of—the unlearned mind. 

Ælfric executes this insistence upon brevity and the avoidance of 
prolix language in both the style and the method of his vernacular texts. 
Stylistically, it falls in line with his similar insistence, in this Lives of 
Saints preface and elsewhere, upon ‘Simplici et aperta locutione qua- 
tinus proficiat Audientibus' (‘simple and clear language as will profit 
our listeners’, lines 24-5 [I, 4])—a style that contrasts sharply with the 
difficult and ostentatious Latin ‘hermeneutic’ style practised by many 
of his contemporaries.? In terms of method, the insistence upon brevity 
applies, in part, to his abbreviation of his sources, yielding just enough 
information and narrative detail as seems compelling, safe, and appro- 
priate for the ‘unlearned’ mind. Here too, as Joyce Hill has shown, Ælfric 
positions himself as ‘participating in a “chain of authority” on the same 
terms as his Carolingian source texts had done, and as patristic writers 
had done before them’.’ In the work of his Carolingian predecessors, 
Ælfric found not only homiletic content and exegesis, but also various 
models of abbreviation, modification and conflation, from which in turn 
he selected as he produced his own versions suited to the intellectual 


7 See Nichols for a discussion of the translation of honestus as ‘appropriate’ or 'deco- 
rous’. Skeat's rendering of honestiorem as ‘more charming’, she argues, is misleading: 
‘Lexicographical evidence suggests that honestus when applied to style means decorous, 
suitable, appropriate, and therefore graceful and charming, p. 7, n. 26. 

* In her chapter in this volume, Gabriella Corona comments upon a similar line in 
the Latin preface to CH II, which, according to Michael Lapidge's The Anglo-Saxon 
Library, is /Elfric's sole quotation from Aldhelm. Although I agree with Corona that 
there is a degree of irony in Alfric’s use of this formula, I do not see it as part of a 
humility topos: the ironic distance is not between Ælfric and scholars capable of writ- 
ing complex Latin, but between himself (along with such scholars) and the unlearned 
who are incapable of understanding it, and who therefore require ‘simple and clear’ 
language. 

? J. Hill, “Translating the Tradition’, p. 62. 
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limits of his audience and to orthodoxy as he understood it.'? Such con- 
tinuity, however, as Christopher A. Jones observes in his contribution 
to this volume, exists in tension with discontinuity in the temporality 
of ‘reform’, which hinges upon both the decline of authoritative tradi- 
tion and a privileged connection with that tradition. ‘Reform’, as Jones 
points out, depends for its very logic upon simultaneously distancing 
the desired past and cancelling that distance. 

The temporality of an appeal to authoritative 'tradition' is well 
described by Clare Lees: "Tradition does not mean that everything stays 
the same; traditions selectively reproduce the past in order to evoke 
an impression of sameness'.!! By casting his discussion of vernacular 
translation in traditional rhetorical terms, and by emphasizing that his 
reworked, condensed homilies and saints’ lives say ‘nan bincg niwes’ 
(nothing new’, LS, Old English Preface, line 46), Ælfric nurtures this 
‘impression of sameness’ so that, as Lees puts it, "What is new, in short, 
is represented as traditional'.? Joyce Hill likewise emphasizes the per- 
formative, politically invested aspect of ZElfric's self-presentation: ‘But if 
it was a reassertion of past authority, a reclaiming of an orthodox and 
scholarly tradition, it was also, for Ælfric as for his Carolingian models, 
a polemical and reformist position [...] designed to define and protect 
the tradition he translates'.? The impression of ‘sameness’ cultivated 
by such appeal to a sustained, yet recuperated, tradition obscures the 
tension between the exposing and the withholding (indeed censoring) 
of available ideas in the practice of teaching what is deemed 'appropri- 
ate’ for a given audience. The homogenizing historical effects of such 
practice are now coming under scrutiny, both by contributors to this 
volume and by scholars such as Mary Clayton, and its processes have 
much to tell us about how and why we might go about rethinking both 


1 See J. Hill, “Translating the Tradition’, p. 61 and passim for discussion of Alfric’s 
work with his Carolingian exemplars. 

" Lees, Tradition and Belief, p. 28. 

? Lees, Tradition and Belief, p. 35. The complexities of royal politics and Alfric’s 
relationship to them during the time that he produced his homilies have recently 
been examined in detail. See particularly Mary Clayton, ‘Ælfric and £thelred’, and 
Christopher A. Jones' introduction to LME. 

? J. Hill, ‘Translating the Tradition’, p. 63. 

“ For discussion of /Elfric's repression of ‘apocryphal’ texts, see Joyce Hill's summa- 
tion, "Ihe Apocrypha in Anglo-Saxon England’; Clayton, The Cult of the Virgin Mary. 
On this attitude toward apocrypha as well as his selective treatment of his sources, 
see Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, pp. 27-31, and Godden, Commentary, pp. xxxviii-xliii, 
as well as his ‘Experiments in Genre’. 
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the implications of ZElfric's simplifying pedagogy and the category of 
the ‘unlearned’ that he so clearly targets. 

Ælfrics many statements about crafting narrative and exegetical 
material to suit the intellectual capacity of his ‘unlearned’ audience 
have been interpreted as reflecting his skill and dedication as a teacher: 
‘his desire to provide clear and orthodox teaching to the unlearned’,’® 
or his keeping ‘to the things that come closest to the concerns of a 
relatively simple congregation'.^ However, just as the homilies and 
saints’ lives do not simply transfer, but define ‘tradition’, so too audi- 
ences do not come to an event (such as reading or hearing a homily) 
already formed and defined as ‘learned’ or ‘unlearned’, nor would 
‘learned’ and ‘unlearned’ have static, given meanings. Rather, such 
an event—particularly under the changing, politically ambitious and 
doctrinally polemical circumstances of the reform movement—shapes 
categories such as learned/unlearned and reformed/unreformed, and 
defines their applicability to an audience." In taking the ‘unlearned’ 
mind as a principal target under these circumstances, Ælfrics many 
vernacular writings stipulate what this mind can and should know, 
what it tends to get wrong, and how it ought to be restricted. In other 
words, by intertwining such polemical, meta-critical comments with 
pedagogical method, these writings generate the limits of the categories 
‘learned’ and ‘unlearned’ as they proceed. 

The relation between the ‘unreformed’ and the ‘unlearned’ would 
therefore be difficult to define. Clearly for Ælfric many clerics, despite 
having some Latin learning and theological education, were ‘unlearned’ 
enough to practise bad exegesis and to be susceptible to false teaching 
and heresy. To a remarkable degree, Ælfric handles this problem of 
unorthodoxy as a matter of not living properly in time. He singular- 
izes the present, so that only one mode of teaching, interpretation, or 
monastic living can rightfully exist ‘now’: to behave differently is to be 
out of step with one's own time. Indeed, as Ælfric famously comments 


5 Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 61. 

15 Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 409. 

7 For detailed description of the politics of the Reform, see J. Hill, "Ihe Benedic- 
tine Reform and Beyond’, as well as the chapter by Jones in this volume. For ZElfric's 
position in this political structure, see J. Hill, “Translating the Tradition’, especially 
p. 45; Lees, Tradition and Belief, Clayton, ‘Ælfric and £thelred’; Godden, “Apocalypse 
and Invasion’, and the chapter by Hill in this volume. For discussion of these shifting 
boundaries and the problem of the dichotomy *reformed'/'unreformed', see particularly 
the chapter by Jones in this volume. 
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in the Preface to Genesis, a foolish man tends to get his ‘times’ quite 
mixed up, thinking that ‘he mote lybban nu on bere niwan z swa swa 
pa ealdan fzederas leofodon, pa on pare tide ær pan pe seo ealde æ gesett 
were, obpe swa swa men leofodon under Moyses æ’. Although this 
comment seems to apply directly to the discussion of Old Testament 
incest and polygamy that it immediately precedes, its periodization, 
which defines certain practices as belonging to the past and others as 
viably present, corresponds to the Preface's later discussion of con- 
temporary arguments regarding clerical marriage. Here, Ælfric aligns 
married priests with the apostle Peter when he lived under ‘Moyses æ’ 
(‘the law of Moses’, line 13), and celibate priests with Peter and the other 
apostles after they left their wives and began to follow Christ and the 
‘new law’. The married priests of /Elfric's day thus reside, in association 
with those guilty of incest and polygamy, in the past. Alongside and 
in tension with the seamless continuity insured by tradition, ZElfric's 
carefully calibrated distinction between 'times' provides a means of 
differentiating correct and incorrect exegesis, as well as acceptable 
and unacceptable behaviour. As a result, time itself seems already to 
provide the measure of proper Christian life. £lfric’s singularization of 
the present time thereby becomes a method of sorting out, a priori, the 
‘learned’ and the ‘unlearned’, the ‘reformed’ and the ‘unreformed’. 
Impossible as it is to gauge the effectiveness of such strategies, Alfric’s 
texts, particularly his homilies, almost certainly contributed in a prag- 
matic way to the efforts toward political and ecclesiastical centralization. 
Building on the work of Peter Clemoes, Jonathan Wilcox suggests ‘that 
circulation [of the Catholic Homilies] took place on a massive scale and 
that Canterbury was at the heart of the operation’. In his extensive work 
on the likely audiences and performance contexts for /Elfric's homilies, 
Wilcox notes that Bishop Wulfsige at Sherborne (a recipient of one of 
ZElfric's pastoral letters) was a ‘likely immediate user for the Catholic 
Homilies in a place where one of the mixed audiences already envis- 
aged would have been a reality’ and that Sherborne, unreformed at the 
time of Alfric’s letter, would be reformed by Wulfsige himself in 998." 
“The sheer number of surviving manuscripts’, Wilcox concludes, ‘dem- 
onstrates the official, institutionally-adopted status of these homilies’ 


18 Preface to Genesis, lines 10-13 (p. 3); ‘he might live now under the new law just 
as the forefathers lived in that time before the old law was established, or just as men 
lived under the law of Moses’. 

Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’, p. 56. 
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at the precise moment when, with the ‘breakdown of the old minster 
system and of a confusing plurality of pastoral models [...] a universal 
pastoral system of preaching was developed’.” 

The extent and the success of these reform efforts, as well as the 
nature of /Elfric's participation in them, is a matter of ongoing debate. 
Whatever the case, his texts perform—rhetorically and exegetically—the 
political and ecclesiastical centralization upon which he insists through 
their systematic singularization of the present. This temporal relation- 
ship is particularly apparent in the Latin Preface to Lives of Saints, which 
aligns acceptable narrative detail with unified kingship: 


nollem alicubi ponere duos imperatores siue cesares in hac narratione 
simul, sicut in latinitate legimus; sed unum imperatorem in persecutione 
martyrum ponimus ubique; Sicut gens nostra uni regi subditur, et usitata 
est de uno rege non de duobus loqui.” 


This passage links contemporary politics and the singularizing temporal- 
ity of orthodoxy with Alfric’s sense of literary decorum, which, as Anne 
Middleton observes, ‘is defined ethically’: it is not a matter of historical 
veracity or linguistic virtuosity, but of 'spiritual authority and ethical 
consistency'.? Even though his sources speak of two emperors ruling 
simultaneously, his translation will be more appropriate (“honestior’, 
as he puts it earlier in this preface), if it speaks of only one emperor, 
just as England is subject only to one king. In the passage above, it is 
quite impossible for 'simul'—the sense of a single, unified time—to 
hold together under divided political rule. It is this same relationship 
between temporality and decorum, or what amounts to a politics of 
time, that determines what is appropriate for the ‘unlearned’ in the 
time Ælfric calls ‘nu’ (‘now’), particularly as that ‘nu’ hastens toward 
the “ending of this world’. 


2 Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’, pp. 61, 62. 

?' LS, Latin Preface, lines 18-21 (I, 3-4); ‘I have not wanted to put two emperors or 
caesars anywhere in this narrative at the same time, as we have read in the Latin, but 
we have placed one emperor over the persecution of the martyrs everywhere, just as 
our nation is subject to one king and is accustomed to speak of one king, not of two' 
(trans. Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, p. 131). 

? Middleton, ‘Ælfrics Answerable Style’, p. 89. 
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The singularity of this ‘nu’ is fortified throughout ZElfric's texts by 
means of two associated methods, one spatial and the other temporal: 
an insistence upon filling the ‘unlearned’ mind in a way that eliminates 
space for variables, and an eschatological emphasis on the imminence 
of the ‘last days’ in a way that compresses time. The brevity that Ælfric 
finds indispensable for filling the mind corresponds to the brevity of the 
time remaining in this world. Both methods press for unquestioning 
acceptance of the wisdom found in Ælfrics own texts, and both urge 
the necessity of deeds, rather than contemplation, for salvation. In this 
section, I investigate the spatial aspect of /Elfric's strategy, his rhetori- 
cal and pedagogical focus upon the need for brevitas and the avoid- 
ance of tedium in order to keep the ‘unlearned’ mind fully occupied. 
This insistence upon brevity must be thought of in relation to ZElfric's 
eschatology, the topic of the following section. 

The opening of the homily on Job (CH 11.30), which stresses the 
importance of measuring the depth and length of sermons to suit the 
limits of the laity, clearly expresses /Elfric's concern with an unoccupied 
mind in spatial terms: 


We raedaó nu et godes Óenungum be dan eadigan were Iob. Nu wille we 
eow hweet lytles be him gereccan. For dan pe seo deopnys dere race / 
oferstihó ure andgit. And eac swidor bzra ungeleeredra; Man sceal leewe- 
dum mannum secgan be heora andgites made. Swa þæt hi ne beon durh 
ða deopnysse æmode. Ne durh ða langsumnysse gezdrytte.” 


Ælfrics comment that the narrative of Job exceeds his understanding 
does not position him as similar to the ‘unlearned’ and differentiated 
only by degree, but rather sets up a qualitative distinction.” The dif- 
ficulty of Job, which he will presumably continue to study, emphasizes 
how ‘lytle’ is appropriate for exposition to the laity, for the more they 
hear of this narrative, the emptier their minds become. This relationship 


? CH II.30, lines 1-6 (p. 260); "We read now at God's service about the blessed man 
Job; we will now explain to you a little bit about him, for the depth of the narrative 
surpasses our understanding, and even more so that of the unlearned. One must speak 
to laymen according to the measure of their understanding, so that they will not be 
stupefied by the depth, or bored by the length.’ 

2% For an examination of /Elfric's prefaces and his method of distancing himself from 
the ‘unlearned’ audience he addresses, and positioning himself within the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, see Swan's chapter in this volume. 
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plays out in spatial metaphors that balance inversely against alliteratively 
linked states of mind: the greater the depth (‘ða deopnysse’) and length 
(ða langsumnysse’) of the sermon, the emptier (“eemode’) and more 
distant ('zeórytte') the minds of an ‘unlearned’ audience. A gloss for 
amens (‘out of one's senses’), ‘mode’ connotes torpor or hopelessness, 
verging on vacuity; 'aeórytte' (a particularly Alfrician word) indicates 
boredom, weariness, or disgust, resulting in inattentive detachment. By 
drawing in the depth and length of the narrative to match the intel- 
lectual limits of his audience, which he simultaneously defines, Ælfric 
would eliminate these dangerous spaces and keep the listener's mind 
full and fully engaged. 

This simple schema unfolds in more nuanced forms throughout 
ZElfric's oeuvre. In the Letter to Sigeweard, for example, he expresses 
success (salvation) in terms of wise (i.e., orthodox) practice and good 
deeds, while failure (damnation) is a function of emptiness. He often 
associates this pattern with teaching and books, as in the opening of 
the Letter: 


Ic secge be to soóan beet se bid swibe wis, se be mid weorcum spricó, and 
se haefó forpgang for Gode and for worulde, se de mid godum weorcum 
hine sylfne geglengó. And beet is swide geswutelod on halgum gesetnissum 
bet pa halgan weras be gode weorc beeodon, pet hi wurófulle waeron 
on bissere worulde. And nu halige sindon on heofenan rices mirhpe 
and heora gemynd burhwunaó nu a to worulde for heora anrzednisse 
and heora trywóe wió God. Da gimeleasan men pe heora lif adrugon on 
ealre idelnisse, and swa geendodon, heora gemynd is forgiten on halgum 
gewritum, buton þæt secgaó pa ealdan gesetnissa heora yfelan deeda and 
beet beet hig fordemde sindon.? 


This passage sets a blessed life of good works not primarily against the 
evil deeds of the damned, but against a lack of care and utter idelnisse.?* 


23 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 5-14 (p. 201); ‘I tell you in truth that he is very wise who 
speaks through his works, and he has success before God and in the world who adorns 
himself with good works. It is made very plain in holy writings that the holy men who 
were diligent about [or ‘performed’, beeodon] good works were honoured while in this 
world and now are saints in the bliss of the heavenly kingdom, and memory of them 
continues now for ever because of their constancy and their faithfulness towards God. 
The memory of the careless people who passed their lives in idleness [or ‘emptiness’, 
idelnisse] and so ended is forgotten in holy Scriptures, except that the Old Testament 
tells of their evil deeds and that they are damned’ (trans. Magennis, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham's 
Letter to Sigeweard', pp. 213-14, modified). 

% This position corresponds to ZElfric's attitude toward the active and the contempla- 
tive life. As Mary Clayton has shown, he rejects the eremitic life, and attributes active 
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Idelnisse can mean ‘vanity or ‘frivolity’ and thus imply negative behav- 
iour, but fundamentally it indicates idleness or emptiness —a dangerous 
exposure that leaves one vulnerable. The failure of the damned to take 
hold of and properly fill their lives finds its correspondence in their 
not leaving a mark on time, which is to say in books, in contrast to the 
blessed, whose memory continues in scripture ‘nu a to worulde’. 

The correlation of wisdom, deeds, and books operates doubly in 
ZElfric's texts: books provide the means necessary to cultivate wisdom 
and hence good deeds, particularly in the face of tribulations at the 
'ending of this world"; conversely, holy books corroborate the definition 
of wisdom and good deeds through exemplarity and commemora- 
tion. In this letter and elsewhere Ælfric proffers his own books as the 
mediating factor between these two otherwise tautological functions. 
In a much-discussed passage in the Old English Preface to Catholic 
Homilies I, for instance, he explains that he translates the homilies ‘for 
dan de ic geseah 7 gehyrde mycel gedwyld on manegum engliscum 
bocum. de ungelerede menn durh heora bilewitnysse to micclum 
wisdome tealdon'." The portal of danger here is less the ‘gedwyld’ 
(‘error’/‘heresy’/‘foolishness’) of these books than the ‘bilewitnes’ of 
the ‘unlearned’. Generally a term of praise, connoting innocence, 
moral purity, or meekness, ‘bilewitnes’ also ranges toward gullibility, 
ignorance, and dull-wittedness. The ‘bilewite’ mind is not mature or 
ripe in its innocence, but open and vulnerable, as in the sentence above 
where it indicates an unmarked space ready to be filled with teaching, 
good or bad. In the homily on the ‘Beginning of Creation’ (CH 1.1), for 
instance, Ælfric says of Adam and Eve: ‘Neron hi blinde gesceapene. 
ac god hi gesceop swa bilewite. b hi ne cudon nan ding yfeles. nador ne 
on gesihóe. ne on spræce. ne on weorc’.”* In the very next sentence, we 
are told that Eve was seduced by the devil’s ‘lar’. This original prototype 
of ‘bilewitnes’ and its potential vulnerability to bad teaching opens the 
trajectory of salvation history that will culminate in the devil's height- 
ened temptations in the last days. Against this, Ælfric insists in the 
Old English Preface to Catholic Homilies I, one must be strengthened 


teaching to the ‘better part’ usually accorded to the contemplative; see her ‘Hermits 
and the Contemplative Life’. 

7 CH I, Old English Preface, lines 50-2 (p. 174); ‘because I have seen and heard 
much error in many English books which unlearned men in their bilewitnes have 
accounted as great wisdom’. 

? CH 1.1, lines 136-8 (p. 183); “They were not created blind, but God created them 
so bilewite that they knew no thing evil, either by sight, or speech, or deed’. 
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‘purh boclice lare’ (‘through book learning/doctrine’, line 68). For the 
‘unlearned’, this doctrine is to be found primarily in Ælfrics own books, 
rather than in the available foolish/heretical books that would lead the 
bilewite mind into error and final damnation. 

Despite his insistence upon the centrality of his own books, Ælfric 
is famously parsimonious as to what he will make available to the 
‘unlearned’, whose access and exposure to ideas, good or bad, must be 
firmly controlled. Long and complex texts, which allow for and even 
require interpretation, are as dangerous as the bad teaching he wishes 
to counteract. The necessary balance between the intellectual capacity of 
the ‘unlearned’ mind and its exposure to scripture is evident throughout 
the Letter to Sigeweard, in which Ælfric aligns exposure to bad teaching 
with exposure to complexity, and in which he attempts to equate the 
space of the ‘unlearned’ mind with a compact, action-centred book. 
Ælfric yields to Sigeweard’s entreaties for writings in English, he says, 
only because by good works he demonstrated his desire for wisdom, 
and thus earned ‘pis litle’ (‘this little amount’, lines 19-20). The letter is 
remarkable as a condensed, tightly written account of the entire Bible, 
as well as of /Elfric's oeuvre. As Hugh Magennis describes it, 


In it Ælfric presents an outline of the contents of the Bible, specifying the 
books of the canon and providing an overview and a basic commentary 
on important scriptural events and figures. In the course of the work he 
refers to many of his previous biblical translations and homilies, so that 
the Treatise presents something of a retrospective overview of his own 
biblical writings, as well as being an overview of the Bible itself.” 


As this description suggests, /Elfric sets up a proportionate relation- 
ship between his books and Scripture, so that, ‘litle’ though it may 
be, his account fills in the space of what is to be known and followed, 
even as it fills the unlearned mind. ‘Hu meg se man wel faran’, he 
asks Sigeweard toward the end of the treatise, ‘ðe his mod awent fram 
eallum pisum bocum and bið him swa anwille bet him leofre bid beet 
he lybbe æfre be his agenum dihte, ascired fram pisum, swilce he ne 
cunne Cristes gesetnyssa?'?? 

Ælfric concludes the Letter with an extended narrative about the 
Apostle John and his tutelage of a young boy. This narrative exemplifies 


? Magennis, ‘Ælfric of Eynsham's Letter to Sigeweard', p. 210. 

3 Letter to Sigeweard, lines 855-8 (p. 228); ‘How can that person do well who turns 
his mind away from all these books and is so willful that he would rather live by his 
own judgement free from association with them, as if knowing nothing of the Scriptures 
of Christ? (trans. Magennis, p. 233). 
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the vulnerability of the ‘unripe’ and their need to be sheltered from the 
world, and illustrates the parallel Ælfric draws between a well-controlled 
mind and the narrative space of a life. While in Ephesus John spots a 
particular youth, whose beauty, disposition, and potential prompt the 
Apostle's desire to nurture and convert him.*' John entrusts the youth 
to the newly consecrated bishop, who teaches, converts, and baptizes 
him, and then lets him go out into the world, thinking “pzet he sceolde 
on Godes gife burhwunian on gastlicum beawum' (lines 728-9; ‘that 
through God's grace he would persevere in his spiritual customs’). But 
the youth is unprepared, ‘on ungeripedum freodome and unstaddigum 
beawum' (line 730; ‘unripe in freedom and unsteady in his customs’), 
and quickly falls prey to the evil influence of a gang of young thieves 
‘þe unreedlice ferdon on heora idelum lustum' (line 732; ‘who thought- 
lessly carried out their idle desires’). Like the bilewite or the ungelerde, 
the youth was vulnerable, and Ælfric piles up the negative ‘un-’ words 
in this passage, emphasizing that it is not the youth's predisposition to 
evil, but his unreadiness for exposure that causes his fall. His imma- 
turity and his inability to think clearly is exacerbated by drunkenness, 
a narrative detail that connects to /Elfric's personal warning against 
drunkenness in his closing note to Sigeweard.? In the narrative, John 
eventually returns and forcibly rescues the youth, whom he continues 
to instruct with beautiful ‘lar —teaching that clearly runs parallel to the 
‘boclice lar’ that Ælfric offers to patrons such as Sigeweard and to the 
‘unlearned’ more generally. 

In contrast to idle emptiness akin to drunkenness or a state of 
'eemode', Ælfric offers fullness in the form of brevity: that is, teaching 
measured to the capacity of the audience, even as it defines the measure 
of that capacity. ‘I will now tell you briefly’ (‘sceortlice’) something of 
the New Testament, he tells Sigeweard, ‘þeah be ðu be fullan underfon 
ne mage ealle pa gesetnissa þæs sopan gewrites, bist swa ðeah gebet purh 
pas litlan bysne'.? “Bysene’ ranges in meaning from ‘example’/‘model’ 


31 There are intriguing parallels between this narrative and that of Gregory and the 
English slave boys at market (discussed by Lees in this volume), which could bear 
further scrutiny. 

? This note (lines 924-33)— perhaps politely reversing the roles—reproves Sigeweard 
for giving him too much to drink, and warns that overdrinking undoubtedly destroys 
one's soul and health. 

° Letter to Sigeweard, lines 500-4 (p. 218); ‘even though you cannot fully grasp the 
entire extent of this true Scripture; you may nonetheless compensate/improve through 
this little example' (trans. Magennis, p. 225, modified). 
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to ‘command’/‘rule’, and Ælfric is clear that Sigeweard, along with 
the many others who could benefit from this libellus, should—like the 
youth in the story of John the apostle—be ruled by the epitome that he 
provides, measured to their abilities. Without this proper measure, the 
‘unlearned’ are not filled with the wisdom necessary to direct their lives 
according to orthodox practice as /Elfric understands it, and thereby 
to achieve salvation. 

Ælfric’s attempt to eliminate variables in this process is linked to his 
emphasis that this wisdom should translate directly into obedience and 
good deeds, rather than spur contemplation. The implications of this 
emphasis become evident in his treatment of the active and contempla- 
tive lives, which has been studied by Mary Clayton. In his selection, 
retelling, and interpretation of saints’ lives, Clayton finds, Ælfric avoided 
eremitic lives, and ‘seems to have deliberately refrained from presenting 
the life of the contemplative hermit as an ideal’.** He ignores lives of 
obvious importance, such as those of Guthlac and Mary of Egypt, and 
in retelling a life such as Cuthbert's he minimizes the eremitic elements 
and reshapes its trajectory from a life that moves toward contemplation 
to one that flourished in the role of teacher and preacher.” In recasting 
discussions of the active and contemplative lives, such as Augustine's 
exegesis of the Martha and Mary story in Luke, Ælfric shifts the cat- 
egories and, in a sleight of hand never found in his sources, identifies 
Mary’s role with teaching, so that teaching ‘seems to share in, indeed 
to appropriate, the superiority of contemplation’.*° As Clayton notes, 
this arrangement accords with the politically and pedagogically active 
role of monks in the English reform movement. It also accords, I sug- 
gest, with ZElfric's stance (as in the Letter to Sigeweard) that it is good 
deeds, not idelnisse, that earn salvation and a memory inscribed in 
books. Conversely, like those who passed their lives in idelnisse, the 
lives of those who lived in contemplative isolation are not recorded in 
ZElfric's books. A life of contemplation separate from the community, 
it would seem, has much in common with the potential danger of an 
unoccupied mind. 


* Clayton, ‘Hermits and the Contemplative Life’, p. 162. 

3 Clayton, ‘Hermits and the Contemplative Life’, pp. 163-3. /Elfric's source is Bede, 
who had already downplayed the saint’s solitary life and emphasized his teaching; 
Ælfric, Clayton shows, takes this approach much further. 

% Clayton, ‘Hermits and Contemplative Life’, p. 160. 
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By contrast, Ælfric frequently identifies his own books and teaching 
as good deeds pleasing to God and as the necessary fortification against 
the Antichrist at the 'ending' of the world. About his provision of his 
libellus to Sigeweard, he says ‘God lufaó ba godan weorc and he wyle 
hig habban et us. And hit ys awriten witodlice be him pet he sylf 
blissad on his agenum weorcum’.” This is /Elfric's segue into the story 
of creation, and it therefore aligns his own good works in the form of 
books with God's work of creation, as recorded in books. There is no 
place here for issues of transmission and interpretation, selecting and 
withholding, either as they pertain to ZElfric's process of composition 
or to the learning process of his audience. Here, in what is perhaps 
Ælfrics most compressed and condensed work—an overview of the 
entire Bible in a handful of pages—the issue of conveying 'tradition' 
never arises. Like creation itself, the story simply unfolds, and its fast- 
paced narrative demands compliant deeds, not contemplation. This 
compression of narrative accords both with Alfric’s determination 
to fill the ‘unlearned’ mind, and with his advancement of a uniform, 
politically inflected orthodoxy and its singular, exclusive conception 
of the present time. 


ESCHATOLOGY AND INTENSIFIED TIME 


For /Elfric's audience, the sense of a lived connection between such a 
singular ‘now’ and the authorizing past was of course already available 
in the temporal logic of salvation history, and in Ælfric’s texts this con- 
nection comes charged with an eschatological emphasis on the immi- 
nence of the last days. This eschatology, which invests every moment 
with the fullness of time and provides a powerful means of validating 
‘tradition’, even—or especially—in the most polemical of circumstances, 
is central to Alfric’s hortatory method. Just as cutting and simplifying 
a narrative contracts and intensifies it, the hastening of the last days 
contracts and intensifies time. Like ‘code red’ in a warning system, the 
‘ending of this world’ induces the listener to heed the essential infor- 
mation and to act upon it. The didactic theme of the impending ‘last 
days’ thus organizes time and experience, simultaneously invoking and 


? Letter to Sigeweard, lines 22-4 (p. 201); ‘God loves good deeds and wishes to have 
them from our hands, and it is clearly written of him that he himself rejoices in his 
own works' (trans. Magennis, p. 214). 
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defining each individual who participates in salvation history. In this 
section I investigate the connections between /Elfric's eschatology and 
the other temporal schemes I have been discussing, and consider the 
implications of those connections for his approach to the teaching and 
the shaping of the ‘unlearned’ mind. 

In the Preface to the First Series of Catholic Homilies, as Joseph 
Trahern notes, Ælfric ‘announces the imminent end of the world as 
the context for his collection’.* In the Old English Preface to Catholic 
Homilies I, Ælfric explains that he translates because unlearned men 
have fallen prey to the errors found in many English books, and also 
because they require good teaching as the end nears: 


menn behofiaó godre lare swidost on bisum timan pe is geendung þys- 
sere worulde. 7 beoó fela frecednyssa on mancynne ær dan pe se ende 
becume. Swa swa ure drihten on his godspelle cwæð to his leorning- 
cnihtum; bonne beod swilce gedreccednyssa swilce næron neefre eer fram 
frymóe middangeardes.?? 


Just as Christ draws an immediate connection between the world's end 
and its beginning, so Ælfric links the beginning and the purpose of his 
book to this impending end. The whole scheme of salvation history 
thereby infuses the homilies in their entirety, a stance to be expected 
in a project dedicated to the explication and practice of the liturgy.” 
Lived (consciously or not) by every human, the entire drama of salva- 
tion history informs every moment, and thus recruits the individual 
Christian listener in events simultaneously past and present, transcen- 
dent and immanent. The validity of this participation depends upon 
both the lived chronological time of the audience and the entire scope 
of salvation history, times that must always commune and co-exist, but 
must never fully collapse into each other. 

This complex temporality is everywhere on rhetorical display in 
the homilies. The ending of the homily on the Passion of St. Stephen 


38 Trahern, ‘Fatalism and the Millennium’, p. 168. 

3 CHI, Old English Preface, lines 57-62 (pp. 174-5); ‘men have need of good teach- 
ing, especially at this time which is the ending of the world. And there will be many 
perils among mankind before the end comes, just as our Lord said to his disciples 
in his gospel: “Then there will be such afflictions as there had never been from the 
beginning of the world [...]."' 

© See Lees, Tradition and Belief, pp. 78-101, for an extended discussion of the con- 
nections of politics and salvation history in Elfric's writings. Michael Lapidge (Ælfrics 
Sanctorale’, p. 115) suggests that ‘Ælfric was attempting above all to make the Christian 
devotions of the liturgical year comprehensible to a lay audience". 
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(CH 1.3), for instance, both maintains the distinction between past and 
present, and fuses the ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ of the congregation with 
the time of biblical events. ‘Mine gebroóra', Ælfric invokes, 


gyrstandzeg gemedmode ure drihten hine sylfne p óysne middaneard purh 
soóre menniscnysse geneosode; Nu todeg se ebela cempa stephanus 
fram lichamlicre wununge gewitende sigefæst to heofenum ferde; [...] 
gyrstandesig sungon englas gode wuldor on heannyssum; Nu todeg hi 
underfengon stephanum blissigende on heora geferreedene. mid dam he 
wuldraó 7 blissaó. a on ecnysse.*! 


This closing does not say 'yesterday we heard how our lord took it 
upon himself" but simply ‘yesterday our Lord took it upon himself’, 
and likewise ‘today Stephen went victorious to heaven’. Grammarian 
that he is, Ælfric deftly juxtaposes tenses, undoing any clear distinc- 
tion between the present and the distant past on any given day, so that 
his grammatical structure reinforces both the simultaneity of and the 
distinction between chronological time and the temporality of salvation 
history. On the one hand, ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ refer to December 
25th and 26th as they would have been experienced in the audience’s 
daily life, as the days when they heard each of these sermons. On the 
other hand, ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ also refer to direct participation in 
salvation history, to the actual day of Christ’s birth and of Stephen’s 
death, which the audience relives. Just as the ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ of 
this passage confound any neat separation of chronological history and 
the time of salvation history, so too clauses such as ‘now today they 
received rejoicing’ preempt the sense of a completed past, and fold 
the whole range of tenses in this passage into the present participle 
‘blissigende’ (‘rejoicing’), which echoes with the closing ‘blissad 4 on 
ecnysse’ (rejoices ever to eternity’), thus fusing with the congregation’s 
present activity and, conversely, drawing the rejoicing congregation 
into an everlasting time and the company of angels. 

Always attentive to rhetoric, Ælfric also counterpoises repetition 
and rhythm in this passage, alternating ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’ as the 
openings of parallel, carefully balanced clauses that ultimately resolve 


^ CH L3, lines 195-8, 199-202 (p. 205); ‘yesterday our Lord took it upon himself 
to visit this middle-earth in true human nature; now today the noble champion Ste- 
phen, departing from his bodily dwelling, went victorious to heaven; [...] yesterday 
angels sang “Glory to God in heaven”; now today they received Stephen rejoicing into 
their company, with whom he glories and rejoices, ever to eternity’. The sermon for 
‘yesterday’, December 25, was the “Nativity of Our Lord’. 
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into ‘a on ecnysse’. Although it does not quite manifest the alliterative 
consistency that Ælfric will hone in Catholic Homilies II,” the passage 
does move forward through loose alliteration, which, together with the 
alternating repetition of ‘yesterday’ and ‘today’, sets up a taut pattern 
of expectation and fulfilment. This tension between expectation and 
fulfilment is also, of course, the condition of living salvation history, 
especially at the time ‘þe is geendung byssere worulde’. Here, as else- 
where throughout the Catholic Homilies and Lives of the Saints, /Elfric's 
style mimics and thus heightens the sense, and more importantly the 
experience, of the temporality that he urges upon his audience. This 
evocation of immanent, lived salvation history and its complex rela- 
tion to chronological historical time also reinforces the reality effect of 
‘tradition’. The making of this tradition as explicated by Lees—that is, 
the selective reproduction of ‘the past in order to evoke an impression 
of sameness —becomes indiscernible, almost unthinkable, in a narrative 
and rhetorical circumstance that so powerfully draws the audience into 
the experience of its temporality. 

The immanence of salvation history is of course made ever more 
vivid by 4lfric’s emphasis on the last days, a form of eschatology that 
falls under what Caroline Walker Bynum and Paul Freedman classify 
as ‘the eschatology of apocalypse—a stance that assumes the imminent 
arrival of the end of the world for all of humanity’, and that imparts 
‘a sense that what matters is the here and now. This eschatology, they 
observe, likewise implies ‘a political payoff’: ‘It faces toward society 
and coerces the here and now'.? Indeed, as scholars such as Bernard 
McGinn have shown, eschatological arguments are always intensely 
political," even though—or especially because—they position themselves 
as timeless and beyond politics. Moreover, as Bynum and Freedman 
observe, eschatology is also deeply paradoxical: 'A sense of the end, 
whether soon or distant, individual or collective, contradicts (indeed 
explodes) itself, for it looks to a moment that gives significance to the 
course of time by finally denying or erasing (ending) that to which it 
offers significance’. We often see Ælfric negotiating this paradox, as in 


? The development of Ælfric’s alliterative style is the subject of an ongoing discus- 
sion. See for example, Pope, ‘Ælfric’s Style’, in his Homilies of Ælfric; Wilcox, ZElfric's 
Prefaces; Lees, Tradition and Belief. 

5 Bynum and Freedman, ‘Introduction’, Last Things, p. 8. 

^ McGinn, Visions of the End. 

^ Bynum and Freedman, ‘Introduction’, Last Things, p. 9. 
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the sermon for the Octave of Pentecost (Pope 11), with the common- 
place warning that, near as it is, ‘Nis nanum men nu cud, ne cucum 
ne deadum [...] Hwenne se miccla dom eallum mannum becume' 
(lines 273, 275 [p. 429]; ‘No man now knows, neither alive nor dead 
[...] when the great judgement will come to all men’). Ælfric, who had 
translated sections of Bede's De temporum ratione and was deeply read 
in Augustine, certainly understood and worked to advance doctrinal 
warnings against the idea that one could calculate the end of time." 
For this reason, as Joyce Hill has shown, Ælfric insists upon a figural 
(rather than a literal) reading of the prediction in the Apocalypse of 
John that Satan would be bound for one thousand years, which he 
balances against the ‘pressing reality’ of the year 1000 at the end of 
the tenth century." As Bede's long struggles against this 'heresy' make 
especially clear, not knowing the time of the end is far from a simple 
negative, for it holds open a positive space of meaningful time—a time 
that can only exist as the tension between the chronological time of the 
end, which cannot be known, and the salvific ending which is already 
known, and which Alfric’s sermon goes on to describe in detail. His 
persistent emphasis upon the nearness of the end intensifies the uni- 
fied meaningfulness of the time remaining in this world, and extends 
its applicability to the narrative space of a life. 

In his work on the letters of Paul, Giorgio Agamben examines what 
he calls ‘messianic time’, the time that begins to end with the coming of 
the saviour. Agamben's thinking about the structure of the time from 
the resurrection to the second coming as Paul discusses it in Corinthians 
can be useful for considering what is at stake in /Elfric's emphasis on 
‘pisum timan be is geendung byssere worulde'. What interests Paul, 
Agamben finds, ‘is not the last day, it is not the instant in which time 
ends, but the time that contracts itself and begins to end'.?^ This time 


4 For an extended discussion of /Elfric's handling of the problems posed by the 
tradition of the Six Ages of the world and its relation to millenarianism, as well as of 
ZElfric's position in the longer history of this debate, see J. Hill, ‘Ælfric and Wulfstan: 
Two Views of the Millennium". For detailed discussion of the history of attempts to 
calculate an end-time as well as the struggles against it, see McGinn's introduction to 
his Visions of the End, pp. 1-36; see also Landes, ‘Lest the Millennium Be Fulfilled’; 
and Allen, ‘Universal History, 300-1000’. For discussion of Bede's handling of this 
issue, see chapter four of K. Davis, Periodization and Sovereignty. 

? J. Hill, ‘Ælfric and Wulfstan: Two Views of the Millennium’. 

^ Agamben, The Time that Remains, p. 62. 
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does not coincide either with the end of time and the future eon or with 
secular chronological time; nevertheless, it is not outside of chronological 
time either. Messianic time is that part of secular time which undergoes 
an entirely transformative contraction [...]. Out of this issues the para- 
doxical tension between an already and a not yet that defines the Pauline 
conception of salvation.” 


We can see in this description a correlation with Alfric’s intricate work 
on the relation of chronological time and the time of salvation history, 
which are inseparable yet not reducible to each other, as in the homilies 
discussed above. /Elfric's work does not entirely suit Agemben's argu- 
ment, however. Through his terminological designation of ‘messianic 
time’, Agamben wishes to introduce a distinction between Paul’s work 
on temporality and that of ‘eschatology’, which he defines narrowly as 
apocalyptic and focused upon the last day: ‘It sees the end fulfilled and 
describes what it sees'.? We do find such description in Ælfric and his 
sources—it appears at length in the English Preface to Catholic Homi- 
lies I and in the sermon for the Octave of Pentecost, for example—but 
ZElfric's work on the ‘time that is the ending of this world’ is certainly 
not reducible, as the verb-derived noun geendung attests,” to a focus 
only upon the ‘last day’; indeed, it gathers meaning precisely through 
its difference from such a focus. The imminent yet indefinite end—what 
Frank Kermode long ago called ‘the sense of an ending —is a mechanism 
for taking hold of and defining time now.” 

It seems to me that Agamben's distinction between an eschatological 
'end of time' and a messianic 'time of the end' introduces an unsustain- 
able dichotomy to the sense of eskhatos. Nonetheless, his contemplation 
of *messianic time' is useful for its analysis of the complex, paradoxi- 
cal temporality involved in thinking about one's own time as ending. 
Particularly germane here is the suggestion that this temporality, which 
contracts time, enables one to seize hold of the representation of time 
in what could otherwise be a paralyzing temporal flow: 


? Agamben, The Time that Remains, pp. 64, 69. 

5° Agamben, The Time that Remains, p. 62. 

`l Rather than the simple noun ende, Ælfric uses the compound geendung, formed 
from the verb (ge)endian and thus suggesting temporal process: on -ung nouns, see 
Quirk and Wrenn, An Old English Grammar, $170 (p. 112). 

° Kermode, The Sense of an Ending. 
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Whereas our representations of chronological time, as the time in which 
we are, separates us from ourselves and transforms us into impotent 
spectators of ourselves [...] messianic time, an operational time in which 
we take hold of and achieve our representations of time, is the time that 
we ourselves are, and for this very reason, is the only real time, the only 
time we have.? 


This potential for seizing hold of ‘the time that we ourselves are’ is 
precisely what gives a focus upon ending its highly charged political 
valence—one that, as Bynum and Freedman put it, ‘faces toward society 
and coerces the here and now’.™ We can see this political intensification 
at work in obvious ways, as in ZElfric's centralizing comments upon 
kingship, or in the Letter to Sigeweard, which urges the necessity of 
moral guidance and strict adherence to fixed social and political forms 
in the context of the impending but unknown time of doomsday.” 
The potential of such a temporal grasp is analogous to the intellec- 
tual stimulation that Ælfric simultaneously piques and commandeers 
through brief, intense narrative. 

The nuanced but far-reaching connections between politics and a life 
that is ‘ending’ become apparent in studies of broad historical patterns, 
such as Peter Brown's recent “The Decline of the Empire of God’. Brown 
documents the historical parallels between structures of political author- 
ity and attitudes toward repentance and forgiveness, attitudes that, he 
argues, also bear an intricate relation to the narrative structure of the 
self. Within the traditions of atonement and repentance in early Europe, 
including those of England, Brown finds, ‘we are dealing with a sense 
of the self drawn out by long delays'^* Brown's argument is complex, 
but in simplest terms he suggests that imperial power coincides with 


5 Agamben, The Time that Remains, p. 68 (emphasis in original). 

* Agamben’s division between ‘messianic time’ and eschatology is in part an attempt 
to cordon off ‘messianic time’ from law and politics, an issue I cannot take up here. 
For discussion, see chapter four of Davis, Periodization and Sovereignty. 

5 Letter to Sigeweard, line 847 (p. 227): ‘domes deg, eallum mannum ungewiss, ac 
hit wat se Helend’. Ælfric then adds the stipulation that mitigation of evil in society 
requires proper maintenance of the throne’s three supports: ‘laboratores, bellatores, 
oratores: *Witan sceoldon smeagan mid wislicum gepeahte, bonne on mancinne to 
micel yfel bid, hwilc baere stelenna bes cinestoles were gebrocen, and betan done 
sona. Se cinestol stynt on bisum brim stelum: Laboratores, bellatores, oratores’ (lines 
866-9 [p. 228]), ‘Counsellors should consider with wise deliberation, when there is 
too much evil among the people, which of the supports of the throne is broken, and 
they should repair it at once. The throne rests upon these three supports: laboratores, 
bellatores, oratores’ (trans. Magennis, p. 233). 

°° Brown, “The Decline of the Empire of God’, p. 54. 
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an emphasis on God's sovereignty and the possibility of his arbitrary 
bestowal of ‘amnesty’ for sins. Less centralized government without 
such an arbitrary power, he suggests, coincides with an emphasis 
upon the need for individual penance stretched out over time, and the 
earned forgiveness for sins. Further studies might complicate Brown's 
ultimate argument for periodization, in that he sees these structures 
in terms of a gradual but inevitable shift from late antiquity to the 
‘Middle Ages’, rather than as attributes that can shift and recombine 
in various circumstances over time. ZElfric's texts of course do suggest 
a Christian sense of 'self' structured by atonement and repentance, but 
they do so in a way different from many of his immediate precursors 
and contemporaries. A study of the ‘self’ and subjectivity intimated 
in these texts is beyond the scope of this essay, but I do propose that, 
without entirely eliminating ‘delay’, /Elfric's texts severely curtail this 
delay and squeeze out any variables that might accompany unhurried 
personal reflection by the individual penitent.” 

This intensified, paradoxical temporality of the 'ending of this world' 
also corresponds with the narrative space of a life. As Brown suggests, 
in the Christian imagination 'the moment of death was an exact reflec- 
tion, in miniature, of the terror of the Last Judgment"? For Ælfric this 
is clearly the case. He urges this point explicitly in his sermon Memory 
of the Saints (LS 16), which raises and alters the stakes through an 
emphasis on haste: 


He [se deofol] wet nu swide and wynó on ða cristenan . 
forðan be he wat geare bet bysre worulde geendung 

is swyðe gehende . and he on-et forði . 

We sceolan eac onettan and urum sawlum gehelpan . 
purh gode biggengas gode to gecwemednysse . 

forðan be we ne motan lange on dysum life beon .? 


On the one hand, this passage encourages, even insists upon, a firmly 
comprehended grasp of one's own life as narrative; on the other 
hand, its emphasis on haste and practice, rather than, for instance, on 


5 For a recent, wide-ranging discussion of the problem of the ‘self’ see Patricia 
Dailey's ‘Questions of Dwelling in Anglo-Saxon Poetry and Medieval Mysticism’. 

* Brown, “The Decline of the Empire of God’, p. 45. 

5 LS 16, lines 225-30 (I, 352); “Now he [the devil] fiercely incites and wars upon 
Christians because he well knows that the ending of this world is very close at hand, 
and he thus hastens. We also must hasten and help our souls through good practices 
pleasing to God because we may not exist long in this life.’ 
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reflection and penitence, shrinks the parameters for such comprehen- 
sion. Success or failure in grasping one's own existence in, and as, the 
time of 'ending' corresponds to salvation or damnation, which in turn 
hinges upon correct practice and good works. It is the potential of the 
conscious grasp of oneself in time, in other words, that Ælfric seeks to 
regulate. He does so, I suggest, by simultaneously defining (limiting) 
and saturating the compass of the ‘unlearned’ mind, and by aligning 
the brevity necessary for filling this mind with the brevity of the time 
remaining in this world. 

These are the terms under which Ælfric offers his homilies as the 
corrective instruction necessary at the ‘ending of this world’. Confront- 
ing the demand expressed in the passage from Memory of the Saints 
that "We also must hasten and help our souls through good practices 
pleasing to God because we may not exist long in this life’, his books 
operate as the interpretive hinge between the need for and the definition 
of ‘gode biggengas’, even as the production and dissemination of these 
books constitute the “good works’ that will insure his own salvation.” 
Woven into the didactic mission of Ælfrics works then, and keyed to 
his grasp of time as charged with significance through ending, we have 
not only an ambitious attempt to determine ‘good practice’, but also 
the project of achieving his own Christian narrative in time. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF A NARRATIVE LIFE 


With this connection to Alfric’s own life in mind, I want to conclude 
by turning to the personal comments he makes in his Preface to Gen- 
esis, which have long been studied as clues for piecing together ZElfric's 
biography.” Since the Preface is a text that cautions against trusting the 
'nacedan gerecednisse’ (‘naked narrative’, lines 44-5 [p. 4]), and that 
stresses the exemplary character of a life, these comments may lend 
themselves to a different kind of reading. 

Ælfrics concern with the danger of literal reading in the Preface 
refers, obviously, to biblical texts, but his exegetical treatment of lives 


© For Ælfrics argument that teachers will be rewarded more than laity because of 
the difficulty of their office, see Clayton, ‘Hermits and the Contemplative Life’, pp. 
165-6. 

$' For an overview of the various interpretations of this autobiographical sketch, see 
the chapter by Hill in this volume. For further discussion of this passage in relation to 
ZElfric's life, see also the chapter by Jones. 
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throughout his writings, and his general disregard for what we might 
consider literal ‘fact’ (such as the number of emperors mentioned in 
a text) in favour of a ‘more appropriate’ (('honestior) reading suggests 
that his references to his own life would be subject to this sense of liter- 
ary decorum, which, to repeat Anne Middleton's observation, referred 
to above (p. 327) ‘is defined ethically’: it is not a matter of historical 
veracity or linguistic virtuosity, but of 'spiritual authority and ethical 
consistency'. This cautionary remark might provide a useful lens for 
reading /Elfric's well-known mention of his former magister: 


Hwilon ic wiste beet sum meessepreost, se be min magister wees on bam 
timan, haefde ba boc Genesis and he cude be daele Lyden understandan. 
ba cwæþ he be bam heahfzedere Iacobe beet he heefde feower wif: twa 
geswustra and heora twa binena. Ful sod he sæde, ac he nyste, ne ic pa 
git, hu micel todal ys betweohx pare ealdan æ and bere niwan.” 


Ælfric places this remark at the center of his discourse on the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between the old and new law, in which he 
singularizes the present and thereby sorts out the ‘learned’ and the 
‘unlearned’, the ‘reformed’ and the ‘unreformed’. He characterizes his 
former magister as inadequately learned with regard to proper exegesis 
and therefore out of step with his own time, which is of course the 
‘time’ of the reform and its determination of orthodox exegesis under 
the ‘new law’. 

No doubt almost any teacher outside the school of Æthelwold would 
have been so described by Ælfric, and this cameo could therefore apply 
to one of his early teachers. More to the point, however, is that the text 
sets up parallel narratives of the shift from ‘unlearned’ to ‘learned’ and 
from living under the old law to becoming a follower of Christ. Just 
as Peter followed the ‘law of Moses’ until the coming of Christ, when 
he and the other apostles began to follow his teaching of the new law, 
so Ælfric had learned from a teacher focused on the “old law’ until he 
became schooled in the complexities of exegesis, when, like the apostles, 
he began to preach what Christ taught in the New Testament. As Ælfric 
narrates it, his life performs biblical history, encapsulating in miniature 


9^ Preface to Genesis, lines 13-18 (p. 3); ‘Once I knew a certain masspriest, who was 
my teacher at the time, [who] had the book Genesis, and he knew how to understand 
Latin in part. Then he said about the patriarch Jacob that he had four wives, two sisters 
and their two servants. Full truth he spoke, but he did not know, nor did I yet, how 
much difference there is between the old law and the new.’ 

& See Preface to Genesis, lines 31-42 (p. 4). 
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the transformation of the Old Testament at the moment of the Incarna- 
tion, as well as the establishment of an apostolic church under the new 
law. ZElfric, like an orthodox book, is also an exemplar for good deeds. 
‘Now’, he declares, priests ought to understand Christ's teaching so that 
‘hig mihton pam folce wel wissian to Godes geleafan and wel bisnian to 
godum weorcum' (lines 41-2 [p. 4]; ‘they might well guide the people 
to faith in God and well set an example for good works’). In turn, his 
books are his deeds. Likewise, in this preface to Genesis—a book about 
the ‘beginning’ that reaches across time exegetically—/Elfric narrates 
his own beginnings as a student as well as his own ultimate, transfor- 
mative grasp of exegesis, so that his story becomes the text, merging 
with the exegesis that the reader encounters on the page. Grasping his 
significance as a life that is “ending’, Ælfric fuses his own existence as 
time with his representations of time. To the extent that he becomes 
the biblical and homiletic text, he would determine the parameters for 
achieving Christian practice and a Christian sense of self in time, thus 
establishing a correspondence between his own life filled with deeds 
and the filled mind of the ‘unlearned’ to whom he preached. 
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THE USE OF 7ELFRIC'S HOMILIES: MSS OXFORD, 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY, JUNIUS 85 AND 86 IN THE FIELD 


Jonathan Wilcox 


INTRODUCTION 


History has been relatively kind to Ælfric. A substantial corpus of his 
works has survived, including a number of self-revealing statements 
declaring his intentions and aspirations for his writings.’ Indeed, the 
works of Ælfric make up almost 15% of all surviving Old English.’ 
There are good reasons for such prominence. /Elfric's homilies were 
adopted by Archbishop Sigeric and subsequent church leaders to fill 
what must have been a considerable need for uniform preaching materi- 
als at a time of developing models of pastoral care? /Elfric's emphasis 
on Christian verities meant that his writings remained useful through 
changing political and religious circumstances up until the time that 
their language ceased to be intelligible.! On the rediscovery of Old 
English in the early modern period, Alfric’s theology, explained in the 
vernacular, could be viewed as a kind of proto-Protestantism—or, at 
least, as useful to the Anglican cause—by Archbishop Parker and his 
circle, with the result that one of his Easter sermons was the first work 
in Old English to see print, and that Ælfric manuscripts were catalogued 


! See Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, and Kleist ‘Conspectus’, on the corpus and its devel- 
opment. Many of the self-authorizing statements occur in prefaces gathered together 
in my ZElfric's Prefaces. 

? The Dictionary of Old English: Old English Corpus, containing essentially all sur- 
viving Old English, comprises some 3,900,000 words of Old English, of which some 
570,000 are the works of Ælfric. My thanks to Antonette diPaolo Healey, editor, and 
Xin Xiang, systems analyst, of the Dictionary of Old English for providing me with 
those statistics in 2002. 

> See my essay, ‘Ælfric in Dorset and the Landscape of Pastoral Care’, and the dis- 
cussion below for the development of this idea. 

* See, in particular, Swan, ‘Alfric’s Catholic Homilies in the Twelfth Century’, and 
Treharne’s chapter in this volume. 
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and collected with care? Subsequently, his work caught the attention of 
outstanding scholarly editors in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.^ 
Ælfric thus provides an exceptionally coherent body of work in Old 
English, rivalled in scope only by those writings associated with King 
Alfred." The result is both a phenomenon in need of explanation and an 
opportunity for understanding the nuanced thought and development 
of a single Old English intellectual who came to articulate the pastoral 
aspirations of the age. 

Studies of /Elfric's writings have successfully engaged with many 
aspects of his achievement. Critics have explored his handling of his 
sources, his contribution to developing the Old English language, and 
the nature of his style, and mined his work to understand such issues as 
nation-building and gender identity in early medieval England.’ /Elfric's 
theology has been explored in a handful of major studies.’ Others have 
placed his writings within the historical context of /Ethelred's reign and 
the Benedictine Reform," and a fascinating strand of recent scholarship 
has uncovered the ways in which his thought is sometimes distinct from 
the main lines of the Benedictine Reform that he otherwise seems to 
embody." Ælfric studies have benefited, too, from a trend of recent 
Anglo-Saxon criticism to return to the manuscripts to understand in a 
fine-tuned way details of circulation and use of Old English works." In 
the present chapter I will pursue such a return to manuscript evidence in 
order to contextualize /Elfric's preaching within the historical context of 


? A Testimonie of Antiqvitie. See further Magennis' chapter, above and Graham, 
ed., The Recovery of Old English. 

$ For the homilies and saints' lives, note the editions by Thorpe, Skeat, Assmann, 
Pope, Godden, Clemoes. For further details, see the chapter by Magennis, above. 

7 See the chapter by Godden, above, for more on this comparison. 

* See Magennis' chapter above for an overview, and note also the chapters in this 
volume by Gretsch, Lees, Hall, Davis, and Corona. 

? See, in particular, Gatch, Preaching and Theology, Grundy, Books and Grace, and 
Kleist, Striving with Grace. 

10 See Godden, ‘Apocalypse and Invasion’, for a particularly satisfying example, 
along with the chapters by Hill, Jones, and Cubitt above. 

1 See Jones’ chapter in this volume, and also Clayton, Cult of the Virgin Mary, on 
how his Marian position differs from that of Æthelwold; J. Hill, 'Elfric's Silent Days’ 
and ‘Reform and Resistance’, on his striking stance against preaching during Easter 
Week; and the outstanding exploration of his position on sexual issues in Cubitt, 
‘Virginity and Misogyny in Tenth- and Eleventh-Century England’. 

12 See, inter alia, the Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts in Microfiche Facsimile project, 
ed. Doane, providing detailed new descriptions of all surviving manuscripts, and the 
"Production and Use of English Manuscripts 1060 to 1220' project 
(www.le.ac.uk/ee/en1060to1220). 
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pastoral care in the community at the turn of the millennium, building 
on exciting recent work that has been advancing an understanding of 
the late Anglo-Saxon church." In doing so, I will try to answer some 
vexingly difficult basic questions that continue to haunt Ælfric scholar- 
ship: just how was /Elfric's learning transmitted, and how widely? And 
how did it circulate at the most basic pastoral level? 

Ælfrics homilies provide preaching texts for church services to the 
laity and others on Sundays and major feast days, and their use has 
been the subject of much discussion.” The Catholic Homilies survive in 
remarkable numbers—thirty-four manuscripts or fragments containing 
the First Series and twenty-seven of the Second Series—and in multiple 
versions.” This massive circulation for delivery to the laity contrasts 
their use with that of Alfric’s Lives of Saints, which had a more restricted 
circulation as reading pieces recited, for example, in the elite and pious 
household of /Elfric's sponsors, Æthelweard and Æthelmær.* It is likely 
that Ælfrics homilies were such a phenomenal success because they 
filled a need for an extended programme of pastoral care at the moment 
that there was an explosion in pastoral models, as local churches with 
local priests began to proliferate across England even as an older pat- 
tern of minster churches remained in place, and at the same time as 
reformed monasteries heavily stressed a pastoral over an eremitical 
mission. Elsewhere I have worked over the implications of this argu- 
ment in relation to Ælfrics place at Cerne Abbas in Dorset;" here I 
will consider the broader implications for this suggestion in terms of 
the use of his homilies at the most local pastoral level. I will suggest 
that one exceptional surviving manuscript compilation, MSS Oxford, 


? J, Blair, The Church, is a hugely important study building on his own earlier work. 
Other recent studies that have developed particular details include V. Thompson, Dying 
and Death in Later Anglo-Saxon England; Pastoral Care in Late Anglo-Saxon England, 
ed. Tinti; and Giandrea, Episcopal Culture in Late Anglo-Saxon England. 

^ Gatch's restrictive suggestions in Preaching and Theology and "Ihe Office in 
Late-Anglo-Saxon Monasticism' have been usefully modified and expanded by the 
important studies by Clayton, 'Homiliaries and Preaching in Anglo-Saxon England’, 
and Godden, “The Development of Ælfrics Second Series of Catholic Homilies’ and 
Commentary. For valuable broader studies, see Lees, Tradition and Belief, and Bed- 
ingfield, The Dramatic Liturgy. 

15 See the textual introductions to Clemoes, CH I, and Godden, CH II. Clemoes 
charts an extensive process of dissemination and revision, both in that introduction 
and in his “The Chronology’. 

'5 [ develop this argument in Wilcox, “The Audience of Alfric’s Lives of Saints’. On 
ZElfric's relation to his patrons, see further Cubitt’s chapter in this volume. 

17 Wilcox, ‘Ælfric in Dorset’. 
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Bodleian Library, Junius 85 and 86, can provide some fascinating hints 
about the real-world circulation of Ælfric in the field. 


PASTORAL CARE IN LATE ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND 


Although Ælfric surely lived within the monastic context of the Bene- 
dictine Reform—that movement of reforming practice and founding 
or refounding monasteries that were to hold to high monastic ideals, 
following a daily round of prayer through the divine offices, work, and 
study?^—his homilies likely had their greatest impact outside the world 
of reformed monasticism. In characterizing himself as mass-priest as 
well as monk, Ælfric defines himself as one who would undertake the 
clerical work of preaching in addition to the monastic life," yet preach- 
ing by reformed monks could have represented but a small part of the 
pastoral model, even when the monastic reform was at its height. Two 
other forms of pastoral care were also crucial. 

Late-Anglo-Saxon England saw the continuation of an earlier model 
of pastoral care based around minster churches, as John Blair and others 
have demonstrated.” These were communities of priests gathered in a 
central minster, who served a broad and sometimes diverse region but 
did not necessarily follow a regime of liturgical prayer or live in com- 
munal quarters. Rather, they would own individual assets, and, to the 
chagrin of reformers including Ælfric, might be married and pass their 
assets on to children.” Sometimes these secular clerical communities 
followed a higher degree of regulation—as with the Rule of Chrodegang 
of Metz and the Rule of Aachen—at which point it becomes possible 
to know more about the expected daily round.? More often, though, 
the community would be looser than this and leave no documentary 


18 See Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, Burton, Monastic Orders; Cubitt, 
"Tenth-Century Benedictine Reform in England', and the three anniversary volumes 
investigating the three leaders of the reform, Saint Dunstan, ed. Ramsay et al.; Bishop 
Æthelwold, ed. Yorke; and St Oswald of Worcester, ed. Brooks and Cubitt. See also the 
chapters by Hill and Jones in this volume. 

1 ‘Ic, Ælfric, munuc and messepreost’ is how Ælfric identifies himself in the open- 
ing of the Old English preface to the first series of CH; see, further, Hill's and Jones’ 
chapters. 

2 J. Blair, The Church, chapter 6 of which provides a good summary of the situation 
in late-Anglo-Saxon England. 

? On the hostility to clerical marriage, see, inter alia, Jackson, ‘Ælfric and the Pur- 
pose of Christian Marriage’. 

? ‘The Enlarged Rule of Chrodegang, ed. Langefeld. 
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record, although the ubiquity of the institutions can be inferred from 
occasional historical references and from the evidence for the fabric 
of mother churches. Such gatherings of priests would provide pastoral 
care to a relatively large or densely populated community. 

A third model of pastoral care was also arriving on the scene in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries and would come to dominate. In addition 
to minster churches, there was an explosion in the number of smaller 
local churches—small structures often supported by a local lord and 
serving a small and local parish.? These constitute a large number 
of the over 2,000 churches (or priests) mentioned in the incomplete 
record for 1086 described in Domesday Book, as well as constituting 
a good number of the 400 or so material remains from Anglo-Saxon 
churches identified by Taylor and Taylor.” In broad terms, allowing 
for significant regional variation, there was a proliferation of such small 
churches beginning from about 950, presumably indirectly tied to the 
increasing economic affluence dateable to that time, and continuing to 
develop throughout the eleventh century, both in rural areas around 
manor estates and in newly nucleating villages and within the increas- 
ing populations of towns. 

Archaeological investigations can give a sense of the material form of 
these local churches, as seen in the case of Raunds in Northamptonshire 
or Wharram Percy in Yorkshire.” At Raunds a new and tiny church 
of rubble walls with a timber-framed doorway was built on the edge 
of the manor-house enclosure soon after 950, serving both lord and 
local people: ‘up to twenty people, standing and rather crowded, could 
have heard mass in it', says Blair, who suggests that the local popula- 
tion would have constituted about forty people, including children.” 
Around 1000, this church building was expanded, with a tiny eastern 
annexe containing a clergy bench, the floor was paved, a bellcote was 
likely added at the west end, and a graveyard developed around the 
church. The graveyard and bell-tower would have taken the church 
over the threshhold established by the legislation 'Gepyncóo' as markers 
necessary for thanely status and the graveyard would have given the 


? See, above all, J. Blair, The Church, chapter 7 for an outstanding synthesizing 
account of this phenomenon. 

^ See J. Blair, “Local Churches’, and Taylor and Taylor, Anglo-Saxon Architecture. 

? On Raunds, see J. Blair, The Church, pp. 389-416, and Boddington et al., Raunds 
Furnells; on Wharram Percy, see Bell and Beresford, Wharram, pp. 55-61. 

% The Church, p. 391. 
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church rights to its own tithe.” By about 1100, that small church was 
replaced with a larger two-cell stone building characteristic of English 
churches built at about the onset of the Norman period. 

If such a model was recurring throughout small communities across 
England, as it probably was, then the eleventh century saw the develop- 
ment of a vast number of small and decentralized churches from which 
the modern system of parishes was to be created.? It is hard to know 
much about the detailed life of the priest in these small churches. The 
normative literature lays out ideals for the training of priests—/Elfric 
himself calls for a high level of competency, including both celibacy 
and a good knowledge of Latin, and suggests the need for any priest 
to own and use a substantial library of books, whereas Wulfstan is 
prepared to compromise, at least on the question of command of Latin, 
accepting that priests may be ordained who were only samleredne.” 
It is likely that organizers of religion in the late tenth century could 
see the implications and challenges of the increasing number of small 
churches, manned by an increasingly de-centralized—and perhaps 
poorly trained (?)—clergy. This would provide some explanation for 
why Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury, was so receptive to the col- 
lection of vernacular homilies that he received from Ælfric and why 
Canterbury then played such a central role in the dissemination of these 
texts. /Elfric's CH could provide a reliable and easy-to-use programme 
of Christian education and edification that could be voiced with happy 
effect by even the most samlæred priest. 

There is a missing link in understanding this picture of pastoral 
decentralization. Thirty-four surviving manuscripts of the first series 


7 See ‘Gebyncdo’, para. 2, ed. Liebermann, Die Gesetze, I, 456-7. 

? See Pounds, A History of the English Parish. 

? For Ælfric’s injunctions on the training of priests, see the Pastoral Letters for Bishop 
Wulfsige and for Archbishop Wulfstan, see Whitelock, Brett and Brooke, Councils and 
Synods, I, 191-266 and esp. the Letter for Bishop Wulfsige, cc. 52-54, and First OE Pasto- 
ral Letter for Wulfstan, cc. 157-58. See, further, J. Hill, ‘Monastic Reform and the Secular 
Church in Context’. For Wulfstan’s more relaxed position, see The Institutes of Polity, 6.1, 
$16, (ed. Jost, pp. 217-22): ‘And swapeahhwaeóere, gyf man for neode scyle gehad- 
ian samleeredne, be ealles to lytel cann, ponne do man pet, gyf mycel neod sy, bees 
costes, de he him bees borh finde, beet he swa georne zfter dam leornian wylle, swa he 
eefre geornost mzge’, ‘And nevertheless, if a semi-learned man must be ordained on 
account of necessity, who knows all too little, then one may do that if there is great 
necessity, on condition that he may find a guarantor for him, that he will afterwards 
eagerly learn that, as eagerly as he may' (translations are my own). Byrhtferth assumes 
that uplendiscan preostas would need computus explaining to them in English rather 
than Latin in his Enchiridion. 
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of Catholic Homilies is a remarkably large number, which alone is 
evidence for a vast system of distribution, and yet those manuscripts 
that survive are mostly high-status copies associated, where they can 
be placed, with reformed monasteries or monastic cathedrals. While 
there is some evidence for annotation, augmentation, and use across 
an extensive period,” surviving books are mostly very clean— works for 
a scriptorium and a monastic lectern rather than for carrying out to 
tiny churches or to be pored over and marked up by a local priest of 
restricted education. MSS Oxford Bodleian Library, Bodley 340 and 342 
can well stand for such dignified and clean copies that typify the sur- 
viving evidence. These early eleventh-century Rochester or Canterbury 
manuscripts contain a combined series of Catholic Homilies on leaves 
measuring 315 x 220 mm, with a writing block 258 x 170 mm, on high 
quality parchment, produced with consistent formatting and decora- 
tive layout, including handsome if modest initial letters and decorative 
formatting.” Other manuscripts have broadly similar dimensions and 
quality, ranging from the earliest surviving copy, the late tenth-century 
first series of Catholic Homilies produced under /Elfric's own guidance 
at Cerne Abbas, London MS BL Royal 7 C xii, with leaves measuring 
310 x 205 mm and a writing block of 237 x 145 mm, to the augmented 
late sequence in MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 343, produced in 
the West Midlands in the second half of the twelfth century, with leaves 
measuring 308 x 200 mm and a writing block of 235-258 x 145-165 
mm.” If Ælfrics Catholic Homilies represent such a revolution of mass 
distribution as I am suggesting, how did they get out into the field in 
sufficient numbers, and where are the soiled and low status copies that 
were circulated in villages and parishes everywhere? 

The missing link, I will suggest in this essay, lay in distribution 
through booklets. Unlike the handsome bound, coherent, and seques- 
tered books that survive today, ZElfric's works probably circulated widely 
in unbound booklets. In this, they were joined by other vernacular 
homilies—including some which Ælfric demonstrably did not approve 
of—for a real-world circulation history that was messier than the one 
Ælfric desired for his works, and one which hints at the realities of 


% See, for example, Treharne, ‘From the Margins’ and her chapter in this volume, 
and my own ‘Rewriting Ælfric: An Alternative Ending of a Rogationtide Homily’. 

?' For a full account, see Ker, Catalogue, and my description in Homilies by Ælfric. 

32 For detailed descriptions of the manuscripts and their contents, see Ker, Catalogue, 
and my Homilies by Ælfric. 
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preaching at a modest, non-elite level in communities across Anglo- 
Saxon England. 


BOOKLETS 


In an important discussion exploring self-contained units, P. R. Robin- 
son pointed to the survival of a number of booklets from Anglo-Saxon 
England.? She confuses the issue somewhat by running together those 
examples that demonstrably circulated on their own as independent 
booklets without covers, and those that comprise discrete parts of 
books that were disbound and rebound in new ways in the Anglo- 
Saxon period but may never have circulated as small units, such as 
CCCC 421, where a south-eastern collection of anonymous homilies 
has been interleaved with quires from a distinct Exeter collection of 
homilies, but with no evidence that the subunits circulated in the field 
as booklets.” In looking at the evidence, Robinson identifies only two 
examples of booklets that certainly circulated independently on their 
own. Interestingly, both of these contain single anonymous homilies 
rather than works by ZElfric, but they are worth briefly considering 
further as a context for examining Junius 85/86. 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 115 is a collection of Old English 
homilies from the second half of the eleventh century, from an unknown 
place of origin, with a Worcester provenance from the twelfth century 
onwards.* The collection comprises a miscellany of homilies and 
shorter pieces by Ælfric, apparently gathering together his works for any 
occasion, which has absorbed a few further items written by different 
scribes. Towards the end of the manuscript is a single quire, fols. 140-7, 
written by a different hand, earlier than that of the main scribe, * and 
containing a single work, namely an untitled anonymous homily on 


55 P. R. Robinson, ‘Self-Contained Units in Composite Manuscripts of the Anglo- 
Saxon Period’. For continental equivalents, see Palazzo, ‘Le róle des libelli dans le 
pratique liturgique du haut Moyen Age: histoire et typologie’. 

% See Budny, Insular, Anglo-Saxon, and Early Anglo-Norman Manuscripts, I, 
525-34. 

3 Ker, Catalogue, pp. 399-403; also Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 53-9, and Clem- 
oes, CH I, pp. 33-6. A twelfth-century table of contents and subsequent annotations 
by the tremulous hand secure the Worcester provenance, but the script does not look 
like that of other Worcester manuscripts, arguing against origin there. 

3% Ker suggests the item is ‘in a hand of quite different and perhaps rather earlier 
type’, Catalogue, p. 403. 
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death and judgement, heaven and hell, revelling in enumeration, which 
is a version of Vercelli 9, abbreviated, provided with a new introduction 
and conclusion, and including an interpolation from Vercelli 2." Many 
features confirm that this gathering circulated as a freestanding booklet. 
The parchment is of lower quality than the surrounding manuscript, 
darker, shinier, and less consistent. The pages, now approximately 
248 x 160 mm, perhaps after some cropping to fit them into Hatton 
115, are inconsistent in size, with jagged edges. The text begins at the 
beginning of the quire, on fol. 140r, and ends on the recto of the final 
leaf, at fol. 147r/9, with the rest of that recto and all the following verso 
remaining blank. That outer blank page (fol. 147v) once served as the 
outer wrapper for the free-circulating quire in view of its soiled and 
well-handled look. Clinching evidence for such circulation is a crease 
in this quire alone, which has been folded horizontally at about the 
middle, with the folding tightest at folio 140, where it partly obscures 
through chafing a line of text, and least tight at fol. 147, confirming that 
this was the outer leaf. In its folded form, this homily circulated alone 
as an independent booklet of approximately 130 x 160 mm. 

The composite homily contained here has ambiguous evidence 
for its intended and actual use. While the underlying version of the 
homily it contains, Vercelli 9, is addressed to a general audience, the 
introduction that is distinct to this version in Hatton 115 first implies 
an audience of priests, addressed perhaps by a bishop, before expand- 
ing to incorporate a clerical and lay audience. The text in the booklet 
received the attention of multiple hands, providing some evidence of 
repeated use in the field. In addition to some deletions (by definition 
unattributable) and one correction which could be by the main hand, 
there are insertions and corrections by at least two further hands. One 
of these alters spellings ( yldo becomes eldo, fol. 146r/3), suggesting that 
the homily travelled to a different dialect area where a user preferred 
different spellings. This anonymous homily, suitable for any occasion 
and for many audiences, saw circulation as its own booklet, most likely 
carried in some priest's pocket or bookbag. 

The other clearcut example is contained in Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Auctarium F. 4. 32, the Classbook of St Dunstan, now made up of four 


7 Ed. Scragg, Vercelli Homilies, pp. 151-90, where this version is printed in full 
facing corresponding passages from Vercelli 9. The piece is also described by Scragg, 
‘Vernacular Homilies and Prose Saints’ Lives Before Ælfric’, pp. 247-8. 
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distinct subunits, three of which are connected with St Dunstan in 
some way, each including what is probably his handwriting, each with 
a Glastonbury provenance.? The other subunit within the manuscript, 
fols. 10-18, a part which lacks any connection with Dunstan, contains 
an anonymous Old English homily on the Finding of the Holy Cross, 
written in Insular minuscule of the second half of the eleventh century.” 
Again, these pages have the clear physical markers of an independent 
booklet: the text occupies a single quire (here a gathering of eight with 
an added leaf at the end, with the text running from the top of fol. 
10r to line 16 of fol. 18v, leaving four blank lines at the end), which is 
made up of low quality parchment (thick and discoloured with cor- 
ners missing from two leaves), with leaves of varying size (measuring 
approximately 243 x 150-170 mm). This booklet was folded vertically 
at approximately 75 mm from the inner margin. Folio 18v was on the 
outside since text has been chafed off around the fold. While all of the 
parchment is somewhat soiled, this outer page has seen considerably 
more wear: it is now darker and more mottled, with extra creasing, 
drops of water damage, and a shiny sheen (probably from the rubbing 
of the parchment) not seen on other pages. After folding, this homily 
alone circulated as an independent booklet of approximately 240 (or 
more before cropping) x 90 mm. 

This anonymous homily was carried around for use in Anglo-Saxon 
times: occasional corrections and alterations throughout the text are 
made by the main scribe and two later hands, one of which is dated 
by Ker to the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century.” 
One further clue presents intriguing possibilities about the nature of 
that circulation. At the beginning of the booklet, the number ‘LXXIII. 
is written in the upper margin of fol. 10r in what Ker calls 'an early 
hand’ and Bodden calls a twelfth-century hand.“ Could this suggest 
an extensive stock of such booklets, including at least 72 other items? 


38 On the manuscript, see Ker, Catalogue, p. 355, and my Homilies by Ælfric. On 
the Dunstan connections, see, in particular, R. W. Hunt, Saint Dunstan's Classbook, 
Gneuss, ‘Dunstan und Hrabanus Maurus zur Hs. Bodleian Auctarium F. 4. 32’, and 
Budny ‘“St Dunstan's Classbook" and its Frontispiece’, in St Dunstan, ed. Ramsay, 
Sparks and Tatton-Brown. 

3 The homily is ed. Morris, Legends of the Holy Rood, pp. 3-17, and Bodden, The 
Old English Finding of the True Cross, pp. 61-103. This anonymous homily includes 
three short excerpts from CH II.18a ‘Inventio Sanctae Crucis’; see Godden, CH II, 
p. 362, and Swan, ‘Ælfric as Source’, pp. 148-53. 

^ Corrections and alterations are itemized by Bodden, The Finding, pp. 9-10; dating 
from Ker, Catalogue, p. 355. 

^ Ker, Catalogue, p. 355, Bodden, The Finding, p. 10. 
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There are other possibilities for the Roman numeral, including identi- 
fying the number of the homily in a larger bound compendium or an 
identification for the book that once contained it, although neither use 
is appropriate to its current bound context. 

These two surviving cases, and the suggestive but uncertain evidence 
of the number LXXIII on Auct. F. 4 32, indicate that Old English 
homilies sometimes circulated in unbound independent booklets, even 
if few examples now survive. While the two clear-cut surviving cases 
both contain a single anonymous homily each, Junius 85 and 86 pro- 
vide strong evidence for an independent booklet containing a homily 
by Ælfric. To assess that evidence, it will be necessary to describe this 
pair of manuscripts before considering what this shows of Elfric's use 
in the world. 


Mss OXFORD, BODLEIAN LIBRARY, JUNIUS 85 AND 86 


Junius 85 and 86 are a strikingly low-status pair of manuscripts. A 
scholar today, viewing them in the grandeur of the Duke Humfrey Read- 
ing Room at the Bodleian Library, sees an incongruously scruffy, messy, 
materially poor, well-used collection. The observer needs mentally to 
peel away the current bindings, white leather work of the seventeenth 
century, and reconstitute the two volumes into one to imagine the 
medieval book. Without the binding, there is every reason to suppose 
these folios once constituted a single book: pagination is continuous 
through the two volumes, and the current division occurs in the middle 
of a homily, which proceeds continuously across the break. At 81 folios, 
such a book would not be particularly fat, although there has been 
some loss of leaves. The book has strikingly small dimensions, at some 
150-160 mm x 100-120 mm, with a writing block of 120-145 x 80-100 
mm, which is radically smaller than the high status copies of Ælfric 
described above (surviving leaves of 310 x 205 mm, 315 x 220 mm, 
and 308 x 200 mm and writing blocks of 237 x 145 mm, 258 x 170 mm, 
and 235-258 x 145-165 mm for Royal 7 C xii, Bodley 340/342, and 
Bodley 343 respectively). Unlike those lectern volumes, the small size 
of the Junius 85/86 volume makes it eminently portable and small 
enough to fit into pocket or satchel.” The parchment of Junius 85/86 


2 It is substantially smaller than the 200 mm height suggested as the limit for por- 
tability by Van Dijk and Walker, The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy, p. 32. 
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is distinctly low quality and bears out the impression of modest util- 
ity. There is a sewn-up rip on fol. 16, and many holes or places where 
there was insufficient parchment to make a full rectangular page.“ The 
parchment is often discoloured and bears some water damage, as at 
ff. 25-26. The size of pages is inconsistent, despite some early cropping, 
while there are many visual inconsistencies throughout the manuscript 
in terms of script, decorative scheme, lineation, size of writing grid, 
and the occasional use of an extender line at the bottom, suggesting a 
volume put together over time and without much concern for visual 
consistency. Once again, this contrasts with the more broadly consistent 
look to the higher status manuscripts of /Elfric's works, such as Royal 
7 C xii, Bodley 340/342, and even Bodley 343, described above. This 
is a lower quality book and one that likely saw rougher handling than 
those other manuscripts. It contains a collection of homilies, mostly 
anonymous but including one by Ælfric, written in a number of hands 
in script from the middle of the eleventh century. 


THE ÆLFRIC BOOKLET 


While this collection as a whole presumably circulated as a small book, 
there is evidence that the Ælfric homily on what is now Quire III (fols. 
18-24) once constituted a separate booklet. It is both self-contained and 
aesthetically distinct from the rest of the collection. Written by a single 
scribe, the layout is distinct from every other piece in the collection, 
with a rubric in red ink in rustic capitals and an opening with a hier- 
archy of scripts (a red enlarged first initial, somewhat decorated, and a 
first line in majuscules), creating a visual impact not echoed elsewhere 
in Junius 85/86, but more like other Ælfric manuscripts.“ The homily 
ends with considerable blank space followed by an excised leaf, prob- 
ably blank. The fit and the decorative pattern suggest that this quire was 


5 Holes: fols. 17, 24, 34; insufficient parchment: fols. 16, 30, 34, 81, which all lack 
the lower outer corner, although no text is lacking, suggesting that faulty parchment 
was accepted by the scribes and used from the start. 

^ [tis remarkably hard to differentiate scribes within the Junius 85/86 collection, in 
part because much of the text has been over-written by a retoucher. I think the hand 
of the booklet is not seen elsewhere in the manuscript, although Healey and Chadbon 
differ; see Healey, Old English Vision of St. Paul, pp. 8-9, Chadbon, ‘Oxford, Bodleian 
Library MSS Junius 85 and 86’, pp. 42-50, and my Homilies by Ælfric. 
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once free-standing and perhaps circulated on its own, analogous to the 
two examples of booklets described above. The beginning is somewhat 
soiled, perhaps showing some signs of handling, although not all that 
heavily, which may suggest, rather, that the lost outer leaf served as a 
wrapper for the booklet, if it circulated extensively in this form. While 
this booklet does not bear the crease of a fold like the two described 
above, that may reflect its more portable dimensions from the start. 
The booklet, Hatton 115, fols. 140-47, measures 160 x 130 mm after 
folding, whereas Junius 85/86, fols. 18-24, measures just 160 x 110 mm 
without any folding. 

The evidence for circulation in booklet form is somewhat equivocal in 
view of one very odd feature which suggests the decision was made at 
an early stage to include the booklet in the collected manuscript rather 
than to circulate on its own. As is usual for Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, 
the text block has been defined by scoring with a pricking instrument, 
drawing lines in the parchment (here for 19 or 20 lines a page) with a 
margin at both sides defined by a double bounding line. The text was 
at first begun at the second marginal bounding line to the left on either 
side of the folio, with the first bounding line used to contain enlarged 
letters, which thereby stand out from the text block, as is quite common 
in Anglo-Saxon homiletic manuscripts. At some stage, uniquely in this 
manuscript, a small portion of text of about five or six characters (about 
10 mm), has been added at the front of each line on each recto, appar- 
ently removed from the end of the line above. The process was surely 
awkward but has been undertaken with considerable care and consis- 
tently throughout the quire. The additions are particularly clear after 
the first pages since, from fol. 21r, the inserted text is slightly off line. 
At some places, the scribe has added points at the line end to indicate 
words broken by the process. The added text is written in a script that 
is very consistent with the main scribe's letter forms and layout (so far 
as space allowed), such that it is sometimes hard to detect, which leads 
to the inference that the change was made by the main scribe. 

The whole procedure only makes sense if one assumes that the scribe 
expected the last characters on the right of each recto page to be lost 
due to cropping. In practice, that space has not, in fact, been removed, 
and instead 10 mm or so of blank space can be seen at the end of every 
line. Since there is no repetition, the relevant text was presumably 
erased with care from each of these line ends and this was done so well 
that the erasure is now generally impossible to see. That this was the 
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process is confirmed by the size and proportions of the writing block 
which, at 145 x 100 mm, is significantly larger than any other writ- 
ing blocks in the manuscript (generally 120-135 x 80-85 mm). This 
leaves uncomfortably little space for the margin on either side since 
the page width is here about 110 mm. The whole painstaking process 
can be dated by the fact that the revised text appears to be written by 
the main scribe, which presumably puts the process close to the date 
of original copying. It appears, then, that this quire was first copied as 
a freestanding booklet (or, conceivably, as a quire in a different, now 
lost, small format book), but may not have circulated in that form for 
long (or at all) since it was selected soon thereafter for inclusion in the 
composite manuscript, Junius 85/86. 

The work with this distinctive circulation history—first likely as a 
free-standing booklet, then incorporated into a small low-status homi- 
letic collection—is Ælfrics homily for the First Sunday in Lent from 
the Second Series of Catholic Homilies, ‘Dominica I in Quadragesima 
(CH II.7).* This is a general sermon for Lent with particular attention 
to almsgiving. Ælfric lays out the obligations for the period, including 
partial fasting, sexual abstinence, the forgiveness of others, and giving in 
charity. This leads to a discussion of the nature of wealth and poverty. 
Like any moralist, Ælfric has strong opinions on wealth, insisting that 
all riches are from God and bring with them special responsibilities.' 
This, in turn, leads to a consideration of judgement, with Ælfric stress- 
ing how important it will be at that time to have given alms. Ælfric 
draws much of the homily from a Latin sermon on mercy, but adds 
some embellishments that lack a known source, such as the striking 
image that giving alms from misbegotten goods is like chopping off the 
head of a child and presenting that as an offering to the father (lines 
54—7)." In comparison with most other Catholic Homilies, this is one of 
the more general sermons by Ælfric, with less emphasis on the gospel 
text of the day (Matthew IV:1-11, which he had treated already in CH 
I.11) than is usual for him. The result is an emphatic, if non-specific, 
call to alms that could be used in many different contexts.“ In ZElfric's 


5 CH II.7. See, further, Treharne, ‘Life and Times’, and Upchurch's chapter in this 
volume on the Lenten homilies. 

^* See, especially, Godden, ‘Money, Power and Morality in Late Anglo-Saxon England’. 

" On the sources, see Cross, ‘A Sermo de Misericordia in Old English Prose’, and 
Godden, Commentary, pp. 394-9. 

^ Upchurch’s analysis, in his chapter, demonstrates how unusual is the failure to 
treat the pericope. 
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approved forms of circulation—either in the Second Series of Catholic 
Homilies or in a sequence combining the two series—this would be a 
moment of moral exhortation in a context that gave a scholarly account 
of biblical history and of catechetical Christian knowledge through the 
church year. 

The suggestion that this Ælfric homily may here have circulated as an 
independent booklet raises one fascinating possibility for understanding 
the real-world circulation of Alfric’s homilies in the pastoral world of 
late Anglo-Saxon England. The number LXXIII on the Auct. F. 4. 32 
booklet hints, at least, at the possibility of a lending library of booklets 
in which a homily for every Sunday and festival—perhaps /Elfric's 
series, perhaps something more miscellaneous, or a combination of the 
two—could be taken by a priest who needed to carry it some distance 
to serve his flock. That model implies a centralized and well-supplied 
resource centre from which priests travelled out to do their pastoral 
work, i.e. most likely the model of a minster or mother church, or pos- 
sibly a reformed monastery. On the other hand, the very modest nature 
of all three surviving booklets might suggest that they were used by the 
decentralized priests of the new small churches, who might afford such 
small, portable, and relatively cheap booklets. 


THE COLLECTION AS A WHOLE 


As it now appears, this homily by Ælfric is embedded in a collection 
that itself is very revealing of the real-world circulation of Alfric’s 
homilies.? The sequence now begins with the very ending of a popular 
homily, Napier 49/Blickling 9/Vercelli 10, on just the first page (fol. 2r).°° 
It continues with a homily on the Address of the Soul to the Body (ed. 
Fadda 8) and a translation into Old English of the Visio Sancti Pauli 
(ed. Healey), now interconnected through the placing of the transla- 
tion within the homily, followed by four charms in Latin with OE titles 


? '[he manuscripts as a whole are described by Ker, Catalogue, pp. 409-11; Healey, 
The Old English Vision of St. Paul; Chadbon, ‘Oxford, Bodleian Library MSS Junius 85 
and 86’; and my Homilies by Ælfric. 

°° Ed. Napier, Wulfstan: Homilien, p. 265, lines 13-end; this is the same as Blick- 
ling Homilies 9, and Vercelli Homilies 10. The fragment from Junius 85 is edited by 
Szarmach, ‘MS Junius 85 f. 2r and Napier 49”. 
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and directions for use.” Then comes the homily by Ælfric for the First 
Sunday in Lent, Catholic Homilies II.7. This is followed by three more 
anonymous homilies: a Lenten homily on death and judgement, with 
an account of the relation of the soul and body at death (ed. Fadda 1), 
a homily on tithes, alms, and the duties of priests attributed elsewhere 
to the Third Sunday in Lent (Blickling 4), and an anonymous Life of 
Saint Martin intended for his feast day of 11 November (Blickling 
17/Vercelli 18).? The whole sequence has a clear thematic coherence 
centring around consideration of death and judgement and the fate of 
the body and soul. 

This is not a context that would have pleased Ælfric. The survival 
of the prefaces, in particular, allows us to hear his intentions for his 
works. /Elfric condemns the vernacular tradition of his day for ‘mycel 
gedwyld on manegum Engliscum bocum' and is eloquent on how he 
sees his own works as a bastion of reliability that he does not want to 
see mixed with other works.? He is particularly scathing about certain 
apocryphal traditions, such as the Visio Sancti Pauli, objecting: 


Humeta reedad sume men. da leasan gesetnysse. de hi hatað paulus gesi- 
hóe. nu he sylf sæde. pet he da digelan word gehyrde. be nan eorólic 
mann sprecan ne mot.^ 


*! Fadda, Nuove Omelie Anglosassoni della Rinascenza Benedittina, pp. 163-73; 
Healey, The Old English Vision of St. Paul; charms ed. Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, 
p. 283, no. 45, p. 286, no. 49, p. 279, no. 41, Cockayne, Leechdoms I, 392-4. 

? Ed. Fadda, Nuove Omelie Anglosassoni della Rinascenza Benedittina, pp. 6-31; ed. 
Morris, The Blickling Homilies, pp. 39-53/2, 195, 52/2 end (his homilies 4 and 16 are, 
in fact, all one) but with many verbal differences, with this distinct version partly ed. 
Willard, “The Blickling-Junius Tithing Homily and Caesarius of Arles’, pp. 72-8; and 
ed. Scragg, The Vercelli Homilies, pp. 291-308. 

5 CH I, Old English Preface, line 51 (p. 174); ‘Much error in many English books’, 
Preface 1b, 8-9. CH II, Oratio, lines 7-9 (p. 345): ‘Gif hwa ma awendan wille, donne 
bidde ic hine, for Godes lufon, beet he gesette his boc onsundron fram óam twam bocum 
de we awend habbaó, we truwiaó burh Godes diht’; ‘If anyone wants to translate more, 
then I ask him, for the love of God, that he set his work apart from the two books 
which we have translated, we trust through God's direction’, Preface 2f, lines 6-8; LS, 
Old English Preface, lines 74-6 (p. 14): ‘Ic bidde nu on Godes naman, gif hwa bas boc 
awritan wille, beet he hi wel gerihte be pzre bysne, and ber na mare betwux ne sette 
bonne we awendon’; ‘I pray now, in God's name, if anyone wants to write out this 
book, that he correct it well by the exemplar, and may not set any more among there 
than we have translated’, Preface 5b.32-34; cf. also CH I, Latin Preface, lines 31-7 
(p. 174); Preface 1a.28-35. 

* CH II.20, Tuesday in Rogationtide (Fursey), lines 14-16 (p. 190), following a cita- 
tion of II Cor. XII.2-4; ‘How may some people read that false testament which they 
call the Vision of Paul, now he said himself that he heard those secret words which no 
earthly person can speak?'. The condemnation may be particularly appropriate to the 
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While Ælfric explicitly objects to the Visio Sancti Pauli on account 
of the scriptural prohibition described above—and while he includes 
somewhat analogous accounts of the afterlife based on the Vision of 
Furseus and Drihtelm drawn from Bede—it is tempting to assume 
that part of his condemnation both of this text and of the vernacular 
learning available in his time reflects his unease at too much fascination 
with the mechanics of death and judgement and the fate of the soul as 
it faces heaven or hell. If Ælfric was hesitant about such material, he 
would have good reason to object to the sequence of homilies in Junius 
85 and 86, since this is precisely the focus of the collection. Another 
thrust of /Elfric's concern is to condemn charms and prognostics;? it is 
therefore ironic that this homily now lies next to a sequence of charms 
within the codex. 

But an author does not control context or readers' use of his work. 
The desire by Ælfric for his works to stand on their own was unrealistic, 
as many scholars have noted, and was duly dishonoured in practice, with 
his homilies circulating alongside anonymous ones." The collection in 
Junius 85/86 provides an extreme example, with /Eflric's homily here 
circulating precisely beside a translation of the Visio Sancti Pauli as well 
as beside anonymous homilies inspired by that work and charms. In 
Junius 85/86, /Elfric's Lenten homily comes in a very different setting 
from in the major collections like Bodley 340/342 and, to the extent 
that context controls meaning, carries a somewhat different resonance 
in this lower-status collection. The alternative context may reveal a lot 
about how Ælfric’s homilies were used in the real world of pastoral care 
as opposed to the idealized world projected by the author. 


THE REAL WORLD USE OF AN /ELFRIC HOMILY 


The picture that Junius 85/86 allows us to build up shows how a homily 
by Ælfric could be absorbed by a priest whose preaching centered on 
basic eschatological issues, who was probably less scholarly than ZElfric's 
injunctions anticipate, yet who was functionally—indeed, proudly—lit- 
erate in Latin as well as English, and who was deeply involved in the 


occasion, as anonymous homilies for Rogationtide make heavy use of the Visio Sancti 
Pauli as Godden, Commentary, p. 529, suggests. 

5 Ælfric makes his fullest condemnation in LS 17, De auguriis; see Meaney, ‘Ælfric 
and Idolatry’, and Liuzza, ‘Anglo-Saxon Prognostics in Context’. 

°° See, inter alia, J. Hill, ‘Ælfric, Authorial Identity and the Changing Text’. 
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basics of life in his community." His major preoccupations were 
clearly death and judgement, and consequent questions about the fate 
of the soul as it faced heaven or hell, which are investigated repeatedly 
throughout this collection. The homilies would also provide ample 
moral guidance on the need to give alms, pay tithes, and the like, but 
mostly in the context of the big broad questions of eschatology. This 
collection would have provided the priest with preaching texts for some 
six or seven occasions.? What the priest said on Sundays and festivals 
not covered in this collection cannot now be known, of course; perhaps 
other books provided homilies for other occasions, or perhaps the priest 
simply extemporized at other times. 

Whatever the practicalities of this priest's preaching to his flock dur- 
ing the mass, this collection makes clear that he also participated in other 
pastoral duties. Even a priest of the smallest community, such as that 
excavated at Raunds with its likely congregation of twenty adults, was 
also concerned with the major life rituals of his parishioners, namely 
baptism, marriage, and death.” Visitation of the sick would be a pas- 
toral responsibility for any priest, and Junius 85/86 provides a glimpse 
into this aspect of the priest's involvement with his community in the 
inclusion of the charms. 

While the sequence is incomplete, probably for lack of a leaf, the four 
charms that survive on fol. 17r and v would have served the priest to 
assist his parishioners with pregnancy, a stitch (or pain), an unknown 
swelling, and tooth-ache ‘wid wif bearneacenu', “Wid gestice’, “Wid 
uncuóum swyle' and “Wid todece’. These charms are each bilingual, 
with heading and instructions in English but a performative text to be 
incited or inscribed in Latin. Earlier scholarly accounts treated these 
texts as bicultural as well as bilingual— this charm against childbirth 
is made up of Christian elements, and yet its atmosphere is pagan' as 


7 Exciting recent studies of the work of the priest at a local community level include 
Gittos, ‘Is There Any Evidence for the Liturgy of Parish Churches in Late Anglo- 
Saxon England? focusing particularly on the Red Book of Darley, CCCC 422, and 
V. Thompson, “The Pastoral Contract in Late Anglo-Saxon England’, focusing particu- 
larly on Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud Misc. 482. 

5 The count is complicated because, in the present state of the collection, it is not 
clear whether the opening homily was once complete or whether fol. 2r represents a 
discarded fragment. 

5 See, especially, V. Thompson, Dying and Death in Later Anglo-Saxon England, 
and the studies in n. 57. 

© Ed. Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 283, no. 45, p. 286, no. 49, p. 279, no. 41, 
Cockayne, Leechdoms I, 392-4. 
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Storms comments on the first of the charms here—although recent 
readings have emphasized their continuity with Christian practice.“ 
A priest was expected to visit the sick and minister to the dying and, 
of course, was expected to bring prayer to all, as well as the efficacious 
language of the sacraments. It is a small step to also incorporate the 
efficacious language of Anglo-Saxon medicine—and one of which even 
Æflric might not have disapproved. The language and point of reference 
are straightforwardly Christian, as the pregnancy charm that opens 
the sequence well demonstrates. This charm first cites the examples of 
Mary and Elizabeth, then addresses the unborn child with an invoca- 
tion of the Trinity, and then tells the story of Lazarus, incorporating 
Christ's instruction, “Lazarus, come forth’, presumably encouraging 
such a movement from the threshold of the nonliving to the living by 
the as-yet-unborn child. The instructions following this text require it 
to be written on wax (presumably of a tablet) that had not been used 
before and bound under the woman's right foot. Presumably not many 
members of an Anglo-Saxon community would have the equipment for 
writing such a text or the literacy and training to write it out. The local 
priest is precisely the person best able to fulfil this action as well as to 
read the instructions and recite and explain the Latin text. Here the 
priest can be seen engaging with members of his community, including, 
specifically, the women in his charge. 

A parish priest makes sense as the voice for the other charms in 
this sequence, too, although in these cases the textual evidence is less 
conclusive. The second charm, against a stitch (or pain), involves 
inscribing the sign of the cross on the body and singing, three times, a 
charm that alludes to Longinus' drawing of Christ's blood and the Pater 
Noster. While these actions could be carried out by a lay person (Ælfric, 
Wulfstan, and anonymous homilies all stress the need for Christian folk 
to know the Pater Noster and the Creed at a minimum), they draw on 
the expertise associated with a priest, who might be considered particu- 
larly efficacious at signing the cross, even if that action did not usually 
draw blood. The third charm, against an unknown swelling, also calls for 
writing (‘and writ ymb pat sare and cwed’), while requiring the suffer- 
ing person to sing on his or her leech-finger (‘sing on dine leecefinger’) 
six Pater Nosters and four recitations of a brief charm in Latin. Only a 


$ Storms, Anglo-Saxon Magic, p. 283. See, especially, Jolly, Popular Religion in Late 
Saxon England. 
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short fragment of the fourth charm survives— insufficient to draw any 
hint about the performance context—but the presence of these charms 
along with those on the lost further folio demonstrates a priest servicing 
women as well as men in his parish, moving between simple Latin and 
vernacular texts, and catering to bodies as well as souls. 

To return to the Ælfric homily, there are a few textual details that 
give hints about how this particular charm-wielding, low-status priest 
may have made use of /Elfric's text. The homily survives in eleven 
different copies. Many of the readings distinctive to Junius 85 are 
small changes of the type commonly seen in manuscripts of ZElfric's 
homilies—occasional alternatives of word order and lexis, a few errors 
shared with some other manuscripts (including two omissions, at lines 
82-3 and 131-3, where the text continues to make reasonable sense, 
and therefore the error would not occlude a performance), one small 
textual change with interesting ramifications for historical semantics 
(a reference to Christ as the son of a human being—'mannes —namely 
the blessed Mary, is switched to the more gender specific son of a 
maiden— meedenes'— at line 140), another small change that switches 
a formula for Christ (“se cyning Crist’ has been made ‘Crist godes sunu' 
at line 144), and one omission of a tag that again does not affect mean- 
ing (‘Sod ic eow secge’, line 171). 

But the most striking textual change in this version suggests a desire 
for greater validation than Ælfric felt to be necessary, and a pride in 
some ability at Latin: on three occasions, the Junius 85 copy alone con- 
tains the Latin text of a passage that is subsequently cited in Old English 
(lines 115, 145, 161). Given the textual transmission of the homily, this 
is unlikely to go back to an original, but rather appears to represent an 
insertion into this version alone.” The first provides in slightly garbled 
form the Latin of Sir IIL.33 (‘Sicut aqua extinguit ignem ita elemosina 
extinguit peccan’, at line 115, in Junius 85 alone) that Ælfric provides 
in Old English (‘Swa swa weeter adwyscó fyr. swa adwyscd seo zlmesse 
ða synna’, lines 115-16); the second provides part of Mt XXV.34 in 
Latin to place before the same statement in Old English (at line 145, in 
Junius 85 alone; cf lines 145-6 in all manuscripts); the third inserts part 
of Mt. XXV.41 in Latin before the Old English (at line 161, in Junius 


9? Godden establishes that Junius 85 (his MS f) shares a textual source with the 
manuscripts DD*E and F, none of which include these three Latin passages, CH II, 
p. 351. 
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85 alone; cf. lines 161-3 in all versions). Providing these passages in 
Latin would not have been difficult for anyone following the arc of 
ZElfric's argument here who was familiar with the Bible in Latin, yet 
the choice to do so is a striking one. Apparently Latin went down well 
with this audience as efficacious language, as the Latin of the charms 
hints, however much they understood of it, and so the creator or scribe 
of this version chose to play up the authority of the learned tongue by 
adding it in where Ælfric did not deem it necessary. Those small dif- 
ferences were made by the original scribe of this version or by some 
controlling authority preparing the material for that scribe—presumably 
knowing what would appeal to the imagined audience. 

In general, subsequent users of this homily did not write on the 
parchment, although one small undateable addition is precisely that of 
a reciter of the homily. A vertical line between the closely positioned 
‘pe’ and ‘of’ signals the proper junction of those two words and thereby 
guards against a superficially plausible ‘peof’ in the phrase ‘ða zelmes- 
san beof reaflace' (at lines 54-5). This was presumably the mark of a 
reciter saving himself from an embarrassing error in precisely the least 
familiar and most surprising turn in this part of the homily: ‘those alms 
which are given from a robbery [clarified from a confusing but almost 
plausible ‘those alms are given thief robbery] are as pleasing to God as 
if one might kill the child of another man and bring that head to that 
father as a gift' (lines 54-7). Apparently at least one user was concerned 
to get this passage right and left a record of the challenge. 

More than any specific unique details in the text, it is the context 
of the surrounding items in Junius 85/86 that most clearly suggest a 
distinctive reading for this homily. This is most likely to have occurred 
through a kind of selective attention that, one suspects, must often be the 
fate of a homily. Thus, even as any reading of the homily would pick up 
its explanation of the Lenten fast, the audience of Junius 85/86 may well 
have pricked up their ears at the reference to Elijah's bodily translation 
to heaven ‘on heofonlicum creete’ (‘in a heavenly chariot’) and his and 
Enoch's future engagement with Antichrist (lines 13-18)—themes that 
get picked up elsewhere in the collection. In the discussion of almsgiv- 
ing that dominates the homily, the idea of mercy as laecedom' of sins 
(lines 46-7) might have particular resonance with an audience of the 


$5 The sources are identified by Godden, Commentary, pp. 398-99. ‘Just as water 
extinguishes fire, so alms extinguish sin.' 
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charms. And, while the judgement scene would dominate any reading 
of the last third of the homily (lines 129-78), this may well have been 
particularly appealing to the audience of Junius 85/86. Even though 
drawn wholly from the gospels (notably Matthew XXV.31-46), this has 
the repetition and balance, along with the direct discourse and vivid 
imaginative presence, that are seen also in the Visio Sancti Pauli and in 
the other homilies here based upon that apocryphon and, indeed, may 
explain the appeal of Ælfrics homily for this compiler. ZElfric's homily 
would always have emphasized the responsibilities of the Lenten fast 
and the need to give alms, but the audience implied by Junius 85/86 
might be more taken by the details of death and judgement than by 
the explicit moral. 

It is possible that the Junius 85/86 audience would pick up one other 
distinctive resonance. This homily includes an extensive polemic against 
the rich (lines 67-112), using imaginative imagery and rhetorical force 
to suggest what is wrong with rich people, even though Godden sug- 
gests that /Elfric's point in this passage and others is a relatively limited 
and contained one.“ Such rhetoric has the power to get away from 
its author's intention, as the history of Piers Plowman demonstrates 
so nicely for a later medieval period.® In the context of the humble 
and the poor among whom this priest may have worked, the rhetoric 
of nigh contempt towards the rich (as God says if it is your land it is 
nevertheless my rain and sun, lines 72-9, and imagines the imminent 
death of the rich person, frustrated of his vain ambition to pass his 
wealth on to the next generation, lines 86-99) might resonate particu- 
larly strongly among those who could view the prosperity of the rich 
without sharing in it. Such a reading might see support in one distinct 
reading (albeit shared with two other manuscripts), namely ‘pet yfele 
land det du de geahnast’ in place of ‘beet sylfe land pe du de geagnast 
(line 80), where the near anagram (yfele' for 'sylfe") condemns the land 
owned by the rich person rather than neutrally marking it as his. Such 
minute changes hint at resonances that may have marked the reception 
of /Elfric's text in the kind of modest community that circulation in 
booklet and small low-status book form enabled. 
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Money, Power and Morality in Late Anglo-Saxon England". 
6° Note, in particular, the argument of Justice, Writing and Rebellion. 
°° “The evil land that you own’ rather than ‘the very land that you own’. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Catholic Homilies provide a rich pastoral and intellectual resource 
crafted by a single individual. They also provide something quite unusual 
in the surviving corpus of Old English: a body of work intended for 
a non-elite audience. This differs from most of what survives. Heroic 
poetry like Beowulf, for example, imagines for itself a performance 
context in the halls of high-status warrior-leaders, while the translation 
program of King Alfred demonstrates how Anglo-Saxon scholarship 
is imbricated with the very top leadership of a secular society, and the 
extensive writings of Archbishop Wulfstan suggest how religious writ- 
ings tend to survive from the ecclesiastical elite. Ælfric seems not to 
have belonged to quite this level of society. For all his training under 
Æthelwold at Winchester, he spent his most fruitful years simply as 
monk and mass-priest (and presumably teacher) at a new monastic 
foundation at Cerne Abbas, and while he finally rose to the position 
of abbot, that was at a small monastery at Eynsham founded specifically 
to marginalize his friend and patron, the once powerful ZEthelmaer.* 
Indeed, Jones has recently argued that /Elfric's statements of modesty 
about his Latin abilities may reflect the genuine anxiety of someone who 
came relatively late to the high-powered Latin training of the monastic 
elite, rather than a conventional modesty formula.® Ælfrics homilies, 
quite exceptionally for surviving writings, provide a vast resource of Old 
English material that would have been available to just about everybody 
in late-Anglo-Saxon England, clerical and lay, men and women, rich 
and poor, nobles and slaves—all of whom would have come to church 
and heard this material on Sundays and key festivals.” 

And yet, for all the non-elite status of the body of Alfric’s writing, we 
mostly get to see that corpus of work in manuscripts that are relatively 
high status, which is why they have survived to the present. If I am 
right about the distribution of Ælfrics homilies, they were adopted as 


7 See the chapters in this volume by Hill and, especially, Gretsch, on Alfric’s train- 
ing, and by Jones on his lack of preferment. See, also, Cubitt’s chapter on ZElfric's 
patrons and Keynes, Diplomas of King ZEthelred “Ihe Unready’, for the foundational 
study of /Ethelred's reign. 

$8 Tones, ‘Meatim sed et rustica’. 

© Ælfric expects every Christian to receive communion fifteen times through the 
year, as Upchurch explains in his chapter. Many anonymous homilies also likely rep- 
resent non-elite literature that shared such a broad audience, although no comparably 
extensive programme of writing survives in this category. 
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some kind of officially sanctioned pastoral program of preaching which 
led to a massive copying effort, including into manuscripts owned by 
cathedrals and monastic communities. These stood a decent chance 
of survival, but they are the most removed from the practicalities of 
circulation. The relatively scruffy low-status Junius 85/86 is exception- 
ally useful for providing a hint of something else: first of circulation 
in booklets and then of circulation in a small portable book suitable 
for use at a modest community level. The small changes and marks 
in this version provide something quite rare in Old English: a hint 
of the real-world use of an Old English text at the most humble level 
of reception. Such modest books and booklets may well have seen 
use in many—indeed, thousands—of churches throughout the land. 
Through whatever fortunate accident, Junius 85/86 gives a glimpse 
of what was likely an extensive pastoral practice in late Anglo-Saxon 
England. This is a likely context for the everyday use of Alfric’s 
homilies, even as it also gives a glimpse of the ‘micel gedwyld on 
manegum engliscum bocum' of which ZElfric so vocally disapproved. 

It is remarkably difficult to reconstruct most details of performance 
from a thousand years ago. Most surviving vernacular poetry is bafflingly 
contextless in its survival. Religious practices of liturgy and of prayer are 
better documented, at least at the most elite levels, and it is possible to 
recreate a fairly convincing sense of life and reading within the cloisters 
of a reformed monastery, but even the pastoral life of the masses is very 
hard to recover. This is where surviving Old English homilies, espe- 
cially the impressive body of work by Ælfric, provide valuable insight. 
The chance survival of a low-status manuscript provides clues about 
the mechanism whereby priests used a homily by Ælfric to guide their 
local communities. /Elfric's homilies give us a glimpse of what Anglo- 
Saxon men and women were listening to and thinking in the fields and 
hamlets and budding towns of late Anglo-Saxon England. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


ASSEMBLING ÆLFRIC: RECONSTRUCTING THE 
RATIONALE BEHIND ELEVENTH- AND 
TWELFTH-CENTURY COMPILATIONS 


Aaron J Kleist 


INTRODUCTION 


Students of Ælfric seeking to trace the impact of his works find them- 
selves faced with a bewildering array of evidence. Ælfric himself com- 
plicates the dissemination of his corpus by repeatedly revising and 
reissuing his own material. Wulfstan links Ælfric to his own important 
endeavours by commissioning, redrafting, and incorporating Alfri- 
cian texts into copies of his Handbook. Scribes in the waning years of 
Anglo-Saxon England problematize /Elfrician collections by ignoring his 
instructions not to mingle them with those of other authors. Compilers 
following the Conquest compound the problem by failing decently to 
recognize that the copying of vernacular homilies was passé. 

Closely tied to the question of how Ælfric’s corpus was distributed, 
moreover, is the question of how later audiences viewed and used his 
works. Each collection of /Elfrician material begs the question of why 
it was assembled—what factors influenced the compiler's choice of 
material to include. In each case, the story will be idiosyncratic, com- 
plex, and impossible fully to reconstruct. On the one hand, there will 
have been practical considerations: relationships between individuals 
and scriptoria, physical proximity and ease of travel, the impact of war 
on basic resources, and even the survival of manuscripts through the 
vagaries of history—all these played a part in determining which texts 
might be available to a compiler. In addition, personal factors would 
have come into play: the socio-political climate, a librarian's vision or 
lack thereof, an individual's partiality to certain subject matter through 
training or life experience—all might have influenced which texts would 
be favoured and preserved. In the case of Ælfric, moreover, the author 
himself, for a time, would exert a degree of control over which texts 
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would appear together and to whom they would be sent. Much of this 
multifarious story is simply beyond our ability to know. Certain aspects 
of particular cases, however, careful consideration may recover. Focus- 
ing on the manuscript context of three works by /Elfric— De duodecim 
abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes Sigeuulfi in Genesin—this 
study will examine a few factors that may have played a role in the 
compilation of the manuscripts in which they were transmitted.’ 


DE DUODECIM ABUSIVIS, DE FALSIS DIIS, AND 
THE INTERROGATIONES SIGEUULFI IN GENESIN 


Between the three texts at hand, a subtle but decided connection exists. 
Among those works not counted among /Elfric's major collections, the 
Catholic Homilies and Lives of Saints, the texts are not only among 
£lfric’s most reproduced compositions, but they appear in conjunction 
to an unusual degree. Of the twelve manuscripts in which Abusivis, De 
falsis diis, and the Interrogationes are found—the texts surviving in eight, 
seven,” and seven copies, respectively—half contain at least two of the 
works, with four manuscripts preserving all three. Other often-copied 
pieces, to be sure, appear together in various collections: those pieces 
edited by J. C. Pope as Supplementary Homilies 4 and 11, for example, 
are both found in four manuscripts, as are Pope 4 and 17; in two of 
the manuscripts, moreover, all three works appear.? Similarly, one may 
note correspondences between three entries or extracts from the Lives 
of Saints that we will discuss in their own right: De auguriis (LS 17) 
and an excerpt from Lives of Saints 25, lines 812-62 (II, 121-5), survive 
together in four manuscripts, while the excerpt from Lives of Saints 


1 T am grateful to the editors for commissioning a study of De duodecim abusivis, De 
falsis diis, and the Interrogationes Sigeuulfi, a combination I would not have thought 
to explore on my own, as these texts offer an opening to consider the compilation of 
ZElfric's work in the century and a half after his death. 

? The sole surviving copy of De falsis diis, Wulfstan's version of /Elfric's hom- 
ily, appears instead of De falsis diis in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 113 (s. xi’, 
Worcester), fols 58v-61r. On the text, see for example Kubouchi, “A Note on Prose 
Rhythm’. 

> Pope 4 and 11 are found together in CCCC 188 (s. xi'); Cambridge, CCCC 303 
(s. xii); CUL, Ii. 4. 6 (s. xi", Winchester); and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 
113 + 114 (s. xi?, Worcester). Pope 4 and 17 are jointly present in CCCC 162, Part I 
(s. xi", SE England); CCCC 303; CUL Ii. 4. 6; and London, BL, Cotton Vitellius C. v 
(s. x/xi and xi', SW England). In CCCC 303 and CUL Ii. 4. 6, consequently, copies of 
all three works survive. 
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25 and another from LS 19, lines 155-258 (I, 424-31), are present in 
another three. Again, two of the manuscripts contain both the extracts 
and De auguriis." Such points of correspondence, however, may be more 
illusory than real, as in most cases the texts are scattered throughout 
the manuscripts, with only one pair appearing almost adjacent to one 
another.’ Abusivis, De falsis diis and the Interrogationes, however, appear 
sequentially or near-sequentially in three manuscripts, with Abusivis 
and the Interrogationes being found side-by-side in a fourth. 

The association of these texts is unusual in that their subject matter 
has few if any points in common. Abusivis, first of all,’ is a slightly- 
abridged translation of De duodecim abusivis seculi, an anonymous 
seventh-century Irish work falsely attributed to Cyprian; in it, Ælfric 
warns different groups of people of particular vices against which they 
should guard: youths against disobedience, the rich against parsimony, 
bishops against negligence, and so on. Next, De falsis diis offers a 
euhemeristic treatment of Germanic, Roman, and Mediterranean 
divinities, contrasting the Triune God with the physical world, human 
figures, and demon-possessed images which people choose to worship 
in his place? Finally, Interrogationes Sigeuulfi in Genesin is primarily a 
translation and abridgement of Alcuin's Interrogationes et responsiones 
in Genesim, a set of replies to questions raised by Alcuin's friend and 


^ De auguriis and LS 25, lines 812-62 (II, 120-4) are both extant in CCCC 178 + 
162 (s. xi); CCCC 303; CUL, Ii. 1. 33 (s. xii’); and London, BL, Cotton Julius E. vii 
(s. xi^, S England). CUL Ii. 1. 33, Julius E. vii, and London, BL, Cotton Vitellius D. 
xvii (s. xi"**) contain the extracts from LS 25 and 19. All three texts, then, appear in 
CUL Ii. 1. 33 and Julius E. vii. 

* LS 25, lines 812-62 (IL 120-4) and De auguriis are the exceptions, comprising 
items 36 and 38 of CUL Ii. 1. 33. For details, see Table 2 below. 

$ The texts appear (in various order) as items 48-50 in Julius E. vii (with item 50, 
Abusivis, now lost); as items 63 and 65-6 in CCCC 303; and as items 18-19 and 21 in 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 116 (s. xii'). Abusivis and the Interrogationes form 
items 31-2 in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 115 (s. xii!) (see Table 2a). For the 
connection between the three texts in CCCC 178 + 162, see the discussion below. 

7 For the text's relationship to De octo vitiis, the editions by Morris and Warner, 
and the debate between Pope and Clayton over the text's authorship, see the discus- 
sion below. 

* The original text of which may be found in Hellmann, Pseudo-Cyprianus, pp. 1-61. 
On this text, see for example Meens, ‘Politics, Mirrors of Princes and the Bible’. 

? In addition to Pope's edition of De falsis diis (Pope 21), a subsequent edition 
and translation of the text, together with two analogous texts, Martin of Braga's Pro 
castigatione rusticorum and the anonymous Icelandic Um pat hvadan otru hofst, has 
recently been published by Szurszewski. On this text, see also Johnson, 'Euhemerisation 
versus Demonisation’, and N. M. Robinson, “The Living God’. 
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pupil Sigewulf.'? The Interrogationes address issues from the opening 
chapters of Genesis such as the fall of angels and human beings, the 
nature of creation (the number and type of elements, for example), and 
major events through the beginning of the Third Age, where God calls 
Abraham to sacrifice his son. 

The texts differ markedly in details as well as overall themes. Abusivis 
warns various sections of society of vices against which they should 
guard; De falsis diis deprecates deities of human and demonic origin 
while extolling the One True God; the Interrogationes consider issues 
related to Genesis—the nature of creation, the origin of evil, events 
from the first three Ages, and the like. The Interrogationes and De falsis 
diis do contain treatments of the Trinity, but the subject is one Ælfric 
expounds repeatedly in his works. Abusivis and De falsis diis do deal 
with fallen humanity, but lack the Interrogationes’ nuanced treatment 
of the Fall. De falsis diis does reference the Nephilim or giants that 
appear in Genesis VI, but in its treatment of Genesis the Interrogationes 
makes no mention of them. Why then do the texts repeatedly appear 
together? 

One factor may be that the texts were produced within a similar 
span of time. Peter Clemoes places all three late within the period 992 
x 1002—that is, between Ælfrics publication of the Second Series of 
Catholic Homilies and the start of Wulfsige III's tenure as bishop of 
Sherborne, both of which Clemoes dates to 992, and Wulfsige's and 
Ealdorman ZEthelweard's death a decade later." More recent work, 
however, has challenged the boundaries of this period somewhat. 
Malcolm Godden would date the Second Series as late as 994 or 995, 
the year of the death of the collection’s addressee, Archbishop Sigeric," 
and Joyce Hill notes that 993 has increasingly been posited as the start 


1 While MacLean is still the standard edition of the Interrogationes, it has been 
superseded by two nineteenth-century dissertations by Mitchell and Tessmann, and 
the recent dissertation by Stoneman. The last is a comprehensive edition that collates 
manuscripts omitted by MacLean (London, BL, Harley 3271 [s. xi'] [Ker $239.7]) 
and Tessmann (Hatton 114 [Ker $331.38]). See MacLean, ‘Ælfrics Version of Alcuini 
Interrogationes (1884); Mitchell, Alfrics Sigewulfi Interrogationes in Genesin; Tessmann, 
Ælfrics altenglische Bearbeitung; and Stoneman, ‘A Critical Edition’. For a textual and 
stylistic introduction to the Interrogationes, see MacLean, ‘/Elfric’s Version of Alcuini 
Interrogationes' (1883) and Stoneman, ‘A Critical Edition’. 

11 Clemoes, ‘Chronology’, pp. 56 and 72, n. 97. 

? Godden, Commentary, p. xxxv. 
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of Wulfsige's episcopacy.” Similarly, scholars have raised the possibil- 
ity that Wulfsige may have died earlier than 1002, and argued that 
ZEthelweard may be presumed dead in 998, when he disappears from 
Anglo-Saxon charters. Our three texts may thus be localized late in 
the period 993 x 998. 

Despite this similar point of origin, however, other works from these 
years might be thought more compatible in terms of content, and 
indeed, some appear alongside our texts at hand. /Elfric's Hexameron, 
offering a literal account and exegesis of the six days of Creation, treats 
subjects relevant to the first twenty-nine Questions of the Interroga- 
tiones Sigeuulfi in Genesin—the Trinity, cosmology, and the fall of the 
angels and human beings, for example.' The sermon for the Friday in 
the Fourth Week of Quadragesima (Pope 6), examining Christ's raising 
of Lazarus (John XI.1-45), delineates types of sin that bring about the 
‘death’ of the soul, a concern likewise of Abusivis; it also discusses the 
Trinity, echoing a topic in the Interrogationes and De falsis diis." 
The Sermon for the Third Sunday in Quadragesima (Pope 4) considers 
the issue of possession in regard to Christ's defence of the heavenly 
origin of his exorcising power (Luke XI.14-28; Matthew XII.22-30 
and 43-5), even alluding at one point in all likelihood to De falsis diis, 
where the subject is clearly a focus. Treating Christ's statement that 
‘Every kingdom which is divided against itself shall be truly destroyed", ? 


5 J. Hill, “Reform and Resistance’, p. 15, n. 1; see also Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon 
England, *Wulfsige 30’. 

^ See J. Hill, ‘Reform and Resistance’, p. 15, n. 1; Prosopography of Anglo-Saxon 
England; ‘Æthelweard 23 and S. Miller, "Ethelweard', in Lapidge et al., Blackwell 
Encyclopaedia of Anglo-Saxon England, p. 18. 

5 For details as to which manuscripts contain the following texts, and their prox- 
imity to Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes, see the discussion below and 
especially Tables 1 and 2. 

1€ A comparable work which does not appear with the Interrogationes, somewhat 
surprisingly, is Alfric’s translation of Genesis, a text close to the Interrogationes both 
in subject matter and in date: Clemoes situates Genesis (along with the Grammar, 
Glossary, and Colloquy) just before the Interrogationes in his timeline, slightly earlier 
than Abusivis or De falsis diis ‘Chronology’, p. 56). 

7 See Pope 6, lines 228-68 (pp. 322-4). 

5 Pope suggests that ZElfric's reference to having spoken previously about 'pisum 
sceandlican deofle' (‘this vile devil [Beelzebub] [Pope 4, line 75 (p. 268)]) ‘is probably 
to De Falsis Diis, our xxt. 354-431 [...] or possibly to LS xvi. 85 sqq., describing 
Elijah's discomfiture of other priests of the same god, there called Baal’ (Pope, Homilies 
of Ælfric, I, p. 282; see also I, p. 260). 

' Luke XL17: ‘lc cynerice be bid on him sylfum todzled / bid soólice toworpen’ 
(Pope 4, lines 98-9 [p. 269]). 
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furthermore, it notes the destructive potential of poor earthly leader- 
ship—a point comparable to that made in Abusivis?—before going 
on to touch on the nature of the Trinity.” It is not just their subject 
matter or date of origin that link these texts with the main ones of our 
study, however: all of them are among Ælfrics most-copied works, and 
all appear in manuscripts containing Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the 
Interrogationes. 


REPEATEDLY-COPIED /ELFRICIAN WORKS 


Most Alfrician works survive in four or fewer copies. Some of the 
exceptions are obvious, such as his major collections: the Catholic 
Homilies, for example, parts of which appear in thirty-eight manuscripts, 
or the Lives of Saints, portions of which survive in fifteen. Others are 
texts transmitted in large part independently from the rest of ZElfric's 
canon. The Grammar and Glossary, mainstays of /Elfric's programme 
of Latin instruction, survive in seventeen manuscripts,” fourteen of 
which contain no other works by Ælfric.” The Old English Ely Privilege, 
ZElfric's translation of King Edgar's Latin charter for Ely, appears in 
twelve manuscripts, none with other Alfrician texts.” De temporibus 
anni, /Elfric’s survey of the natural world and the calculation of time 


2 See Pope 4, lines 101-6 (pp. 269-70). Later in the homily, Ælfric also discusses 
the ‘menigfealde gyfa’ (‘manifold gifts’) given by the Spirit (Pope 4, lines 152-62 [pp. 
272-3])—a topic central to De septiformi spiritu, discussed below. 

?! See Pope 4, lines 163-72 (p. 273). 

? To be precise, the Grammar survives in sixteen manuscripts, eight of which 
also contain a copy of the Glossary; the latter appears on its own in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Bodley 730 (s. xii/xiii). Alfric’s prefaces to the Grammar appear in six of the 
sixteen manuscripts (counting that in London, BL, Cotton Julius A. ii [s. xii™*¢], now 
lost) as well as independently in London, BL, Cotton Faustina A. ix (s. xii’). Those 
manuscripts not collated by Zupitza, Ælfrics Grammatik und Glossar, include Bloom- 
ington, Indiana University, Lilly Library, Add. 1000 (s. xi); London, BL, Harley 5915 
(s. xi), fols 8r-9v; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Barlow 35 (s. xi"), additions on fol. 
571v; and Bodley 730. 

23 The three exceptions are London, BL, Cotton Faustina A. x (s. xi’), a Second 
Series manuscript; London, BL, Harley 3271 (s. xi'); and Oxford, St John's College 154 
(s. xi^), Harley 3271 containing only a copy of the Grammar. 

^ Manuscripts not collated by Pope, ‘Ely Privilege’, include London, BL, Cotton 
Domitian xv, 97r-100v (s. xv; incomplete); London, BL, Harley 230, 123r- 124r (s. xiv); 
Public Record Office, Conf. R. 1 Hen. VIL pt 1, no. 11; Public Record Office, Conf. R. 2 
Hen. VIIL pt 3, no. 3; Public Record Office, Conf. R. 14-18 Eliz., no. 6; Public Record 
Office, Conf. R. 4 Jas. I, no. 13; Oxford, Bodleian Library, Dodsworth 97, 68r-71v 
(s. xvii); and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Gough Cambridge 22, 1r-2r (s. xiv?). 
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condensed in large part from Bede's De temporum ratione, appears in 
eight manuscripts,? in five of which De temporibus comprises the only 
Ælfrician composition." 

The rest of the texts surviving in five or more copies, however—texts 
which we shall label ‘oft-copied’ works for convenience—are ones 
which not only were bundled with other works by Ælfric, but often 
with the three works in question here: Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the 
Interrogationes Sigeuulfi (see Table 1). /Elfric's Sermon for the Twelfth 
Sunday after the Octave of Pentecost (Pope 17), extant in seven manu- 
scripts, appears once in the company of these three texts. His Sermon 
for the Third Sunday in Quadragesima (Pope 4), Hexameron, Sermo 
in natale unius confessoris, Sermon for the Friday in the Fourth Week 
of Quadragesima (Pope 6), and De sancta Trinitate et de festis diebus 
per annum (Pope 11a), extant in nine," seven, six, six,” and five? 
manuscripts, respectively, appear thrice along with at least two of our 
texts. De septiformi spiritu and the Sermo ad populum for the Octave 
of Pentecost (Pope 11), moreover, extant in eight manuscripts apiece,” 
appear four times in manuscripts containing one or more of our texts. 
Only the Sermon for the Fifth Sunday after Easter (Pope 8), extant in 
five manuscripts, fails to overlap with our works at hand. In addition 
to Ælfrics major collections, then, and items circulating in large part 
on their own, we find oft-copied works by Ælfric repeatedly appearing 
together in manuscripts associated with Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the 
Interrogationes. Simply put, why should this be so? 


?^ One manuscript not collated by Henel, ZElfric's De temporibus anni, is London, 
BL, Cotton Vitellius C. viii (s. xi’). 

% The three exceptions are CUL, Gg. 3. 28 (s. x/xi); London, BL, Cotton Tiberius 
A. iii (s. xi’); and CCCC 367 (s. xii), all being important witnesses to the Catholic 
Homilies. 

7 A surviving rubric indicates that a tenth copy, now lost, once appeared in CCCC 
162. 

? Hatton 115 and Hatton 116 serve as witnesses to Pope 6 inasmuch as they preserve 
copies of that modified extract known as De cogitatione (on which, see below). 

? Hatton 115 contains ZElfric's Letter to Wulfgeat, a portion of which appears in 
Pope 11a; in CCCC 178 + 162 and Hatton 116, Pope 11a forms what Pope argues is 
an authorial conclusion to the Interrogationes (I, 458). 

3 Six manuscripts contain both ZElfric's Latin and Old English versions of De septi- 
formi spiritu; Hatton 113 preserves only the Latin version, while Harley 3271 includes 
only the vernacular one. Manuscripts of the vernacular version not collated in Napier 
8 include Cotton Faustina A. ix and Harley 3271; see Napier, Wulfstan. 
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Again, one factor might well be compatibility of content. If on their own 
Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes manifest few if any areas 
of intersection, consideration of their wider manuscript context reveals 
themes in those works recurring throughout ZElfric's other oft-copied 
compositions. The Sermon for the Twelfth Sunday after the Octave of 
Pentecost (Pope 17), to begin with, exposits Christ's healing of the deaf 
mute (Mark VII.31-7) and his quieting of the wind and waves (Mark 
IV.38—9), before discussing his healing of the demoniacs in Gadera and 
Capernaum (Mark V.1-16 and Luke IV.31-7)—demonic possession 
again being one of the concerns of De falsis diis?! De sancta Trinitate 
et de festis diebus per annum (Pope 11a), as the title suggests, speaks 
of the nature of the Trinity—a topic appearing, as I have noted, in the 
Interrogationes and De falsis diis—and the significance of major festivals 
in the liturgical year from Christmas to Pentecost. De septiformi spiritu 
describes how the Spirit seeks to bestow his gifts on believers while the 
devil seeks to imbue them with opposite traits—a systematic treatment 
of moral qualities not unreminiscent of Abusivis. The Sermon for the 
Octave of Pentecost (Pope 11), like De sancta Trinitate, begins by sur- 
veying major church festivals— perhaps alluding to De septiformi spiritu 
in passing?— before discussing the nature of the Trinity, humanity's 
Fall (a subject of interest to the Interrogationes), and the fate of the soul 
and body after Judgement (a point touched on by Abusivis). Finally, the 
Sermo in natale unius confessoris, treating the pericope for a confessor 
bishop (Matthew XXIV.42-7), warns that Christ will return like a thief 
in the night to reward (or punish) those whom he has put in charge 
of his household—a message in keeping with Abusivis’ concern about 
negligent bishops and other leaders. 

One must use caution, of course, when gauging the significance of 
such thematic connections. Like many writers, Ælfric returns to cer- 
tain issues repeatedly in his corpus; for /Elfric, moreover, these issues 
are fundamentals of the faith: creation, the Fall, sin, the atonement, 


31 [n this regard, recall also ZElfric's Sermon for the Third Sunday in Quadragesima 
(Pope 4), discussed above. As regards the deaf mute, /Elfric also notes that Christ's 
healing fingers signify the Spirit's sevenfold gifts (Pope 17, lines 121-3 [p. 572]), a 
point evocative of De septiformi spiritu. 

? At Pentecost, Ælfric notes, the church celebrates the coming of the Spirit ‘for dzre 
seofonfealdan gife be he gifó mannum, / swa swa we seedon eow on sumum spelle ær, / 
hu he todælð his gifa on geleaffullum mannum’, ‘because of the sevenfold gift which 
he gives to people, even as we told you in a homily previously how he distributes his 
gifts among believing people' (Pope 11, lines 67-71 [p. 418]). 
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penance, the Judgement, and the persons of the Trinity, for example. 
In theory, nearly any collection of /Elfrician works—and particularly 
homilies—could appear conceptually complementary, even ones as 
seemingly disparate as Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes. 
Even so, it is at least possible that parallels like those above were a factor 
in these texts' corporate inclusion in manuscript collections. 

To say that these oft-copied texts appear together in certain manu- 
scripts, however, is not to say that they appear as a conjoined group, in 
the same order, or in all the manuscripts in question. On the contrary, 
the 'association' of these texts is actually the product of a number of 
avenues of textual transmission, the intersection of which considerably 
complicates our understanding of the evidence. To unweave this tangle 
of threads, we must examine the contents of certain manuscripts in 
detail, and consider as well the relationships between them. 


KEY MANUSCRIPTS AND ‘COMMONPLACE Book’ WORKS 


CCCC 178, pp. 1-163 + CCCC 162, pp. 139-60, written in the first half 
of the eleventh century,? is a collection of two books of homilies by 
ZElfric, followed by Latin and Old English versions of the Benedictine 
Rule. The manuscript is instructive for our study in two key respects: 
the presence alongside Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes 
first of De auguriis, and then of possible selections from one of /Elfric's 
Commonplace Books. De auguriis, to begin with, an exhortation to seek 
divine rather than demonic aid, is preserved in two forms, one printed as 
Skeat's Lives of Saints 17, the other—augmented by stories of Macarius 
and of Saul and the witch of Endor—as Pope 29. The augmented version 
appears in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 116 (s. xii!), and here in 
CCCC 178, the latter also containing a note in Old English acknowl- 
edging the expansion both of this homily and another called De octo 
vitiis et de duodecim abusivis. The latter expansion appends ZElfric's 
treatment of the Abuses to De octo vitiis, essentially an extract from LS 
16 (lines 267-381 [I, 354-63]) with an introduction corresponding in 


? [n the thirteenth century, Part II of CCCC 178 (pp. 287-457), a copy of Benedict's 
Rule in Latin and Old English, was joined to this homiliary, possibly at the direction 
of the Tremulous Hand of Worcester (Budny, Illustrated Catalogue, I, 549). In the 
sixteenth century, furthermore, Matthew Parker transferred eleven leaves originally 
between CCCC 178, pp. 30-3 to CCCC 162, pp. 139-60, leaving scholars with an 
awkward multi-part manuscript reference. 
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part to Lives of Saints 1 (lines 160-4 [I, 20]). Of the six manuscripts in 
which Abusivis is found, three treat it as an independent work—though 
immediately preceding De octo vitiis in one case—while the rest convey 
the conjoined set of texts.” 

Pope argued that the anonymous author of the note in CCCC 178 
likely composed the collection and expanded the two homilies as fol- 
lows: on the one hand, adding the introduction to De octo vitiis and 
joining it to Abusivis; on the other, taking the stories of Macarius 
and Saul from a late version (now lost) of Alfric’s Life of Swithun 
(LS 21), and composing a three-line introduction to join them to De 
auguriis.” Recently, however, a key reassessment by Mary Clayton has 
offered an alternate explanation. While Clayton agrees with Pope that 
the Macarius and Saul stories are Ælfrician and go together, she notes 
that their ending, which warns against magic, witchcraft, and auguries, 
seems as fitting for De auguriis as it seems inappropriate for the Life 
of Swithun (as indeed Pope had originally thought). In the case both 
of De auguriis and De octo vitiis et de duodecim abusivis, moreover, 
Clayton is disinclined to see either compilation or content as the work 
of an anonymous author. To uphold such a position, she states, ‘we 
would have to postulate a compiler who was able to produce a flawless 
imitation of /Elfric's rhythmical style [...] able to write sentences in 
ordinary prose very like /Elfric's which contain views identical to ZElfric's 
documented opinions, and who had access to an authentically /Elfrician 


* Abusivis appears as an independent work in CCCC 303 [Ker $57.63]; London, 
BL, Cotton Vespasian D. xiv (s. xii™) [$209.6]; and Hatton 115 [$332.31], with De 
octo vitiis following in Vespasian D. xiv [$209.7-8]; it is combined with De octo vitiis 
in CCCC 178 [$41A.7], Hatton 116 [$333.19], and London, Lambeth Palace 487 [not 
described in Ker; see $282]. In CCCC 421 (s. xi', SE England?) and Cotton Julius E. 
vii, the table of contents and surviving rubric indicates that a now-lost copy of Abu- 
sivis once was present. Warner prints the independent version of Abusivis found in 
Vespasian D. xiv; see Warner, Early English Homilies, pp. 11-16. Morris prints the 
combination of De octo vitiis and Abusivis found in Lambeth 487 and CCCC 178 (see 
Reinsma, Ælfric: An Annotated Bibliography, pp. 198-9; Morris is less than helpful 
in identifying his manuscript sources), with the introduction forming the first twelve 
lines (up to Nu beoó .viii. heofod sunnan); see Morris, Old English Homilies, pp. 107 
[line 21, beginning Nv beod .xii. unbeawes] —119 and 299 [line 1, beginning with Nu 
synd twelf abusíua|]—304. Neither Warner nor Morris collates CCCC 303, Hatton 115, 
or Hatton 116; a critical edition of De duodecim abusivis is, however, forthcoming by 
Mary Clayton. 

55 The Macarius account does appear after LS 21 in Skeat's base text, Julius E. vii. 
For Pope's arguments against ZElfric's authorship, see Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, L pp. 
63-4, and IL pp. 786-8 (where he revises his argument on I, p. 64); cf. Pope, Homilies 
of Ælfric, I, p. 132, n. 5, and pp. 373-4. 
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undocumented version of LS [21]—an Ælfric clone, in short. It would 
seem simpler to attribute all of these activities to Ælfric himself" ?6 Since 
the author of the Old English note seems to take responsibility for both 
the augmentations and the organization of the CCCC 178 collection, 
moreover, Clayton views note and organization as /Elfric's doing. If so, 
in CCCC 178 we have evidence that /Elfric himself at one point associ- 
ated Abusivis and De auguriis; as a result, it is not surprising to find the 
two texts together in other manuscripts—either with the one following 
the other, as in CCCC 178 and Hatton 116, or at some remove, as in 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 303 (s. xii') and London, British 
Library, Cotton Julius E. vii (s. xi", S England). 

In the second place, CCCC 178 + 162 is instructive for our under- 
standing of the compilation of Abusivis, De falsis diis, and Interroga- 
tiones manuscripts because of the presence in the immediate vicinity 
of possible selections from one of Ælfrics Commonplace Books. While 
Wulfstan's propensity to compile documents relevant for episcopal 
duties is well known,” /Elfric's own tendency to assemble material for 
later use has not been systematically explored. To date, however, at least 
six manuscripts have been cited as potential witnesses to Alfric’s books 
of raw material—extracts, abridgements, and epitomes of patristic and 
continental works, as well as short Ælfrician compositions. 

As early as 1957, Enid Raynes had pointed to the collection of mate- 
rial in Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliothéque Municipale 63 (s. xi', England, 
and s. x, France) as possibly such a notebook.? Of the fourteen entries 
in its first thirty-four folios, five are or are probably by Ælfric, eight 
were or were possibly used by Ælfric in other works, and three were 
not used by him directly but echo his known pastoral concerns. Of only 
one does Raynes suggest that /Elfric made no use. In 2003, moreover, 
in his monumental study of The Cult of St. Swithun, Michael Lapidge 
expanded upon suggestions made in his earlier Wulfstan of Winchester 
to draw a connection between Boulogne 63 and Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Lat. 5362 (s. xi/xii, England or possibly Normandy). In 
both cases, Lapidge suggested, ‘Ælfric apparently assembled a number 


% Clayton, ‘Ælfrics De auguriis, p. 382. 

? Unless otherwise specified, information in this study regarding manuscript date 
and origin is drawn from Ker, Catalogue. 

8 See, for example, Bethurum, ‘Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book’, Sauer, 
‘Archbishop Wulfstan’s Commonplace Book’. 

?^ Raynes, ‘Boulogne-sur-Mer 63’. 
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of Latin texts, excerpted them, and then used the excerpts as the basis 
for translation and adaptation into Old English'.? A year later, I made 
similar arguments in regards to a series of works found in CCCC 190 
(s. xi', perhaps Worcester?; Exeter additions s. xi"**-xi?)." As a wit- 
ness to Wulfstan's Handbook tradition, CCCC 190 may appear more 
closely linked to the archbishop’s interests than those of Ælfric. Not 
a few items in the manuscript, however, represent the raw materials 
of Ælfrics research, not merely compositions designed for another's 
use. Various entries in CCCC 190, for example, treat the subject of 
the seven orders of the priesthood: there are works commissioned by 
the archbishop, such as Ælfrics First Latin Letter for Wulfstan and 
First Old English Letter for Wulfstan; a study by Wulfstan himself, De 
ecclesiasticis gradibus; and yet another composition by Ælfric, De sep- 
tem gradibus ecclesiasticis. In addition, however, there are a number 
of extracts from Isidore, Pseudo-Amalarius, Hrabanus Maurus, and 
others which parallel Alfric’s De septem gradibus at numerous points 
and may have served as source-material for that work. While Wulfstan 
may have found the extracts of interest and incorporated them into a 
version of his Handbook, therefore, originally it may have been Ælfric 
who culled them for his own use. Boulogne 63, Paris 5362, and CCCC 
190 would all then comprise evidence of scrapbooks of ‘Alfrician’ 
material excerpted by him or composed in his own right—as perhaps 
does CCCC 178 + 162.? 


© Lapidge, The Cult of St. Swithun, p. 555; see also Lapidge and Winterbottom, Wulf- 
stan of Winchester, p. 70. In addition to preserving the sole surviving copy of Alfric’s 
Life of Æthelwold, Paris 5362 contains what Lapidge argues to be another Alfrician 
composition, the Epitome translationis et miraculorum beati Swithuni. The first nine 
texts in Paris 5362 concern Anglo-Saxon saints— Cuthbert, Edmund, Oswald, Birinus, 
Swithun, and £thelthryth—all of whom Ælfric treats either in the Sermones catholici or 
his Lives of Saints. Most of these texts, Lapidge suggests, served as source-material for 
ZElfric's hagiographical work. He describes the collection, in short, as excerpts ‘made 
by Ælfric for his own personal use, as a sort of hagiographical commonplace-book 
[... which] was subsequently copied by several Anglo-Norman scribes’ (The Cult of St. 
Swithun, p. 557). Lapidge’s theory was dealt a blow in 2000 by Godden, who stated that 
"Ihe ‘hagiographical commonplace book compiled by Ælfric himself which Michael 
Lapidge thought he had identified in 1991 [in “Wulfstan of Winchester’], as /Elfric's 
own source-collection, turns out to have little connection with his sources, at least for 
the one item in the Catholic Homilies [CH II.10]' (Commentary, p. xlv, cf. p. 415, n. 6). 
In fact, however, Godden's critique targets only ZElfric's use of the Paris material in his 
Cuthbert-sermon in the Sermones; the wider question of the manuscript's significance 
remains an open one. 

^' Kleist, “Christmas at Cerne: Ælfrics Homilies for the Nativity’, invited lecture, 
Department of Anglo-Saxon, Norse and Celtic, University of Cambridge, 1 December 2004. 

? One question begged by this material which we cannot answer here is that of 
authorship: at what point may thoughtful culling (and perhaps subtle modification) of 
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In 1967, Pope delineated a set of eleven pieces in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Hatton 115 (s. xi’), Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 116 (s. xii"), 
and CCCC 178 + 162 which he suggested might have been composed 
by Ælfric at various times, set aside for later re-use, and kept in ‘a book 
in which short themes, obiter dicta, and letters were put on record from 
time to time as they were composed’.* From this now-lost book, Pope 
posited, someone produced an /Elfrician miscellany upon which the 
above manuscripts drew.” Six of the pieces [Ker $41A.12-17] appear 
in order in CCCC 178 + 162 slightly after Pope 11, Abusivis, and De 
auguriis [$41A.6-8], immediately after Sermo in natale unius confes- 
soris [$41A.11], and immediately before De falsis diis [$414.18] (see 
Table 2a, column [R]). 

First, there is an adaptation of lines 57-119 of the Old English preface 
to Catholic Homilies I to homiletic use [$414.12], addressing the vital 
need to provide laymen with sound doctrine in the face of the last days 
and the coming of the Antichrist. The adaptation survives in two or 
three forms. In Hatton 115 and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 113 
* 114 (s. xi?, Worcester), on the one hand, the opening and close of 
the passage are modified to allow it to stand independently, though in 
Hatton 113 it is in fact appended to Alfric’s homily for the first Sunday 
in Advent (CH 1.39). In CCCC 188 (s. xi!) and CCCC 178 + 162, on 
the other hand, the adaptation includes both the modifications above 
and two short interpolations as well. The difference is sufficient to lead 
Pope, who otherwise (as we shall see) is keenly aware of the parallels 
between Hatton 115 and CCCC 178 + 162, to conclude that in this case 
‘the apparent correspondence is probably accidental’. Second, there 
is ZElfric's Letter to Brother Edward [$414.13], or De sanguine (‘About 
Blood’) as it is rubricated in its surviving copies.“ This private piece 
of correspondence to one who may have been /Elfric's blood relative 


sources be held to produce ‘original’ work— particularly taking into account medieval 
rather than modern sensibilities regarding ‘originality’? If ZElfric was responsible for 
certain extracts, abridgements, and epitomes in various manuscripts, it makes the 
boundaries and chronology of his canon more difficult to define. 

5 Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 57. 

^ Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 305, 56-7, 63, 67, 69, and II, 725. 

5 Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 66. 

^5 The title De sanguine appears in Hatton 116, as a later marginal note in Hatton 115, 
and as De sanguine prohibito in CCCC 178. On the text, see now Clayton, ‘An Edition 
of Ælfric’s Letter to Brother Edward’ and ‘Letter to Brother Edward’. Clayton dates the 
text to ‘the mid- to late-990s’, placing it roughly within the period in which Abusivis, 
De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes were composed (‘Letter to Brother Edward’, p. 38). 
For Pope's association of the Letter with the other Commonplace Book texts, see Pope, 
Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 56 and 66-7. 
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develops in three sections: the first (whence the rubric derives) dis- 
cusses prohibitions against eating blood, the second rebukes Edward 
for choosing Danish fashions of hair and dress, and the third condemns 
the practice of certain countrywomen who eat and drink at parties 
while on the privy. Three copies of the text are extant: Hatton 115 has 
all three sections; CCCC 178 has the first two sections 'followed by an 
erasure which shows that the scribe began to write the third section but 
changed his mind (out of squeamishness?)" Hatton 116 has only the 
first. Third, there is ZElfric's discussion of Oratores, laboratores, bellatores 
(those who pray, work, and wage war) which appears independently in 
Hatton 115 and CCCC 178 but elsewhere is appended to his sermon 
on Maccabees (LS 25, lines 812-62 [II, 120-24]) [$414.14]. Fourth, 
there is De infantibus, a brief text instructing parents on ways to prevent 
their children's death, whether physical (through, for example, acci- 
dental suffocation) or spiritual (through lack of baptism) [$41A.15].” 
Fifth, there is an excerpt from Catholic Homilies 11.39, lines 184-98 
(p. 333) in which Ælfric denies that Mary or other saints will intercede 
at the Judgement for unrepentant sinners [$41A.16].? In CCCC 178, a 
quotation from Matthew XIIL45 (comparing the Kingdom of Heaven 
to a pearl of great price) in Latin and Old English is appended to the 
excerpt; Pope does not affirm, however, that /Elfric was responsible for 
the addition.” Sixth, there is De avaritia, an extract of a memorable 
passage on greed from CH 11.26, lines 108-33 (pp. 238-9) [$414.17]. 
In this text, affirming that worldly goods are not evil in and of them- 


" Clayton, ‘Ælfrics Letter to Brother Edward’, p. 266. 

^ For Hatton 115 and CCCC 178, see Ker $332.11 and $414.14, respectively. Oratores 
also forms a discrete unit in CUL Ii. 1. 33 [$18.36]. It appears after Maccabees in Cotton 
Julius E. vii [Ker $162.36] and CCCC 303 [$57.72], was once a part of the damaged 
Cotton Vitellius D. xvii [$222.46], and may have formed part of a section, now lost, of 
a manuscript not collated by Skeat, Cambridge, Queens’ College, (Horne) 75 (s. xi") 
[Ker $81]. On Pope's association of Oratores with the other Commonplace material, 
see Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 55 and 66. 

* Manuscripts not collated by Napier include CCCC 162, Part I [Ker $38.52] and 
CCCC 178 [$414.15]; see Napier, ‘Ein altenglisches leben’. For Pope's comments 
relating De infantibus to other Commonplace material, see Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 
L pp. 55-6 and 67. 

5 This excerpt, present apparently only here in CCCC 178 + 162, is not to be 
confused with the expanded note from Hatton 115 and CCCC 421 printed by Pope 
as Pope 28. 

*' Copies of CH IL39 as a whole otherwise appear in Bodley 343, fols 124r-26r; 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 342 (s. xi-™**), fols 165v-71r; CCCC 198 (s. xi', 
SE England, s. xi’, W England), fols 242v-47v; CUL Gg. 3. 28, fols 248v-51r; CUL Ii. 
4. 6, fols 237v-38r; Hatton 115, fols 83r-87v; and CCCC 421, pp. 76-96. For Pope's 
comments, see Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, pp. 67 and 57. 
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selves, Ælfric nonetheless castigates those who accumulate fine things in 
their homes but are empty of virtue in their souls. In Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Bodley 343 (s. xii?) and CCCC 178, the extract is augmented 
by two introductory sentences defining avarus and avaritia, sentences 
which Pope does not attribute to Ælfric. In Cambridge, Jesus Col- 
lege 15 (s. xi’), on the other hand, a slightly different version, with an 
abbreviated beginning and an introductory sentence citing Augustine 
as the passage's source, replaces a paraphrase of James V.16-20 on 
the importance of persistent prayer found in Catholic Homilies 11.19, 
lines 274-83 (pp. 188-9).? Again, Pope refrains from attributing the 
abbreviated version to Ælfric, noting that the latter part of the intro- 
ductory sentence lacks alliteration; he also doubts that Ælfric inserted 
the passage into Catholic Homilies II.19, since the substitution occurs 
only in Jesus 15 and at this point in the homily ‘is not especially apt. 
Despite his ambivalence regarding the introductory material, however, 
the core of De avaritia (taken as it is from CH 1I.26) Pope naturally 
affirms as ‘certainly by Ælfric." 

In their own right, these six texts may represent an important witness 
to part of /Elfrics Commonplace Book tradition. In addition, however, 
taken together with De auguriis and the oft-copied texts that occur 
in CCCC 178, this Commonplace material constitutes an important 
link between the three main objects of our study. While at first glance 
Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes may seem disparate 
entries in the manuscript, occurring seventh, eighteenth, and third, 
respectively, in fact they are bound up with interrelated compositions. 
The Interrogationes follows the Hexameron and concludes with Pope 
11a; Abusivis comes between Pope 11 and De auguriis; and De falsis 
diis concludes the series of Commonplace texts just discussed (Table 2a, 
column [R]). In CCCC 178 + 162, therefore, key clusters of works thus 
associate and are associated with our three main texts— clusters that 
appear, furthermore, in other manuscripts containing Abusivis, De falsis 
diis, and the Interrogationes. 

One such manuscript is Oxford, Bodleian Library, Hatton 115.” In 
terms of content, there are certainly differences between Hatton 115 


? Neither CCCC 178 [Ker $41a.17] or Jesus 15 [$74.2] are collated by Belfour, 
Twelfth-Century Homilies. 

5 Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 90 and 89, n. 1. Clemoes likewise describes the 
introductory sentence in Jesus 15 as ‘probably not by Ælfric’; see CH I, p. 53. 

* Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 67. 

* On this manuscript, and particularly on fols 140-7, which circulated independently 
of the material discussed here, see now Wilcox's chapter in this volume. 
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and CCCC 178 + 162 (Table 2a, columns [P] and [R]). Of our main 
texts, Hatton 115 lacks De falsis diis. Of the oft-copied texts present 
in CCCC 178, Hatton 115 lacks Pope 11 as well as De auguriis. Of the 
Commonplace texts we have considered, Hatton 115 lacks De avaritia. 
In addition to the works present in CCCC 178, however, the manu- 
script contains five entries also associated by Pope with ZElfric's Com- 
monplace tradition. First, there is De septiformi spiritu, a text treated 
in the ‘oft-copied’ category above. Second, there is De cogitatione, in 
which Ælfric notes that the devil can send evil thoughts into human 
minds, affirms that people have the power to reject such thoughts, 
and warns that they will be held accountable for their mental purity. 
This short treatise appears in its own right in Hatton 115 and Hatton 
116, but the first eight lines also provide the conclusion to a section 
interpolated into the version of Pope 6 found in London, BL, Cotton 
Vitellius C. v (s. x/xi and xi', Southwest England). Third, there is the 
account of Absolom and Ahitophel, addressing the suffering of crimi- 
nals, that is appended to /Elfric's sermon on Alban (LS 19, lines 155-258 
[L, 424-30]).°* Fourth, there is Wyrdwriteras (Pope 22), or “Wyrdwriteras 
us secgaó, da de awritan be cyningum' (‘Chroniclers, who wrote about 
kings, tell us’), as the opening line has it. Apparently excerpted from 
a larger composition and appearing only in Hatton 115, Wyrdwriteras 
discusses proper approaches to governing and defending the land, and 
emphasizing the need for authorities to seek God's favour for the well- 
being of the realm.” Finally, there is the brief exhortation to laymen 
on chastity, fasting, and sobriety during Lent that appears both here 
and in CUL Gg. 3. 28.9? 


°° Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 55. 

*' Three versions of Pope 6 exist. The first, Pope 6, lines 1-208 and 292-373 (pp. 
311-21 and 325-29), is found in CCCC 162, CCCC 303, and Vitellius C. v. Evidence for 
the second version comes from Cotton Vitellius C. v, where the scribe responsible for 
numerous interpolations in the manuscript introduced lines 209-91 on an additional leaf 
from a now-lost exemplar. The third appears in Bodley 343, which contains an excerpt 
from the second version drawing on both the original version and the interpolation. 
The excerpt corresponds roughly to lines 170-208, ‘but with considerable rearrange- 
ment and rewriting’, followed by lines 209-83 ‘without substantial alteration’, with lines 
318-27 serving as the final paragraph (Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 303; see also I, 
p. 505). It is the last eight lines of the interpolation in Vitellius C. v (Pope 6, lines 284-91 
[p. 325]) that in Hatton 115 and Hatton 116 form De cogitatione. 

58 LS 19 appears in Hatton 115, Cotton Julius E. vii, and CUL Ii. 1. 33, as well as 
two manuscripts not collated by Skeat: Cotton Vitellius D. xvii and London, Lambeth 
Palace 489 (s. xi?^, Exeter). 

*? See Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, Il, pp. 725-6. 

€ Thorpe prints the text from CUL Gg. 3. 28 without collating the copy in Hatton 
115; see Thorpe, Homilies of Ælfric, IL, p. 608. 
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As in CCCC 178 + 162, these texts intermingle in clusters with 
other Commonplace material, oft-copied works, and the main texts 
of our study (Table 2a, column [P]). First comes a series of eight 
Commonplace items: Oratores (LS 25, lines 812-62 [II, 120-4]), De 
cogitatione, the Lenten exhortation to laymen, De infantibus, the Letter 
to Brother Edward, De septiformi spiritu, and Wyrdwriteras (Pope 22) 
[Ker $332.11-17]. After an interval of several texts, in which are found 
the Commonplace account of Absolom and Achitophel (Pope 19, lines 
155-258 [pp. 630-5]) and the warning from Catholic Homilies 11.39 
about unrepentant sinners [$332.20 and 25], two other clusters appear: 
a witness to the oft-copied Pope 11a and Commonplace adaptation of 
the preface to Catholic Homilies I [$332.27-8],9 followed shortly by 
our main texts Abusivis and the Interrogationes [$332.31-2].9 While 
the last are not interspersed among the Commonplace and oft-copied 
works as in CCCC 178 + 162, their proximity to one another and to 
the preceding textual clusters further associates these three groups of 
Ælfrician compositions. 

One other manuscript worth surveying in detail is Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Hatton 116. Dating from the first half of the twelfth century, 
Hatton 116 is important to our inquiry for a number of reasons. Not 
only is it one of the manuscripts in which Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the 
Interrogationes all appear in close vicinity, with only De auguriis separat- 
ing them, but, like CCCC 178 + 162 and Hatton 115, it associates our 
main texts with clusters of Commonplace and oft-copied works, over 
half of which are also datable to the period 993 x 998 (Table 2a, column 
[S]). A dozen items, in fact, appear in order as follows: the oft-copied 
Sermo in natale unius confessoris and Hexameron [Ker $333.16-17], the 
Interrogationes (with Pope 11a forming its conclusion), De octo vitiis et 
de duodecim abusivis, De auguriis, and De falsis diis [$333.18-21], and 
the Commonplace De septiformi spiritu, Letter to Brother Edward, De 
infantibus, and De cogitatione [$333.22—5], the last serving as witness 


*' The latter appears here not as an independent extract, however, but in the full 
context of the homily. 

® This ‘cluster’ may be more illusory than actual, however, as Ker $332.27 is in fact 
a copy of Alfric’s Letter to Wulfgeat, a portion of which appears in Pope 11a; Pope 
lists Hatton 115, however, among those manuscripts he collates for his edition of Pope 
11a (Homilies of Ælfric, 1, p. 92). 

$5 "Ihe oft-copied Sermo in natale unius confessoris is present, furthermore, in Kansas, 
Kenneth Spencer Research Library, Pryce C2:2 (formerly Y 104) [not in Ker], which 
was originally a leaf from Hatton 115. For a discussion of the manuscript, see Colgrave 
and Hyde, ‘Two Recently Discovered Leaves’. 
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also to part of Pope 6. Not only are all but two of these texts present in 
Hatton 115,“ but as Pope notes, the items from Hexameron to De falsis 
diis “All [...] occur in precisely this order (though with other pieces 
between), and the last four occur with precisely the same increments, 
in [CCCC 178 + 162]’.° Again we find oft-copied works, Commonplace 
material, and our main texts reproduced in close proximity. 


MANUSCRIPT CONNECTIONS 


How do these manuscripts then relate to one another? Are there pat- 
terns in the dissemination of /Elfric's works that explain the clustering 
of oft-copied and Commonplace texts? CCCC 178 + 162 is the earli- 
est of the three manuscripts in question. Dating from late in the first 
half of the eleventh century— Pope situates the two main hands 'only 
a little before the middle of the century'—the manuscript came soon 
thereafter to reside in Worcester, if it did not originate in Worcester 
or its vicinity.” Next, we have Hatton 115, with its corresponding leaf 
Kansas, Kenneth Spencer Research Library, Pryce C2:2. A volume 
with links to manuscripts from Southeast England, Hatton 115 was 
written in the second half or last quarter of the eleventh century in a 
hand different from those of contemporary Worcester manuscripts; by 
the twelfth century, however, like CCCC 178 + 162, it came to have 
a Worcester provenance.? In the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
it was bound with our final volume, Hatton 116, a work of the first 
half of the twelfth century written in a hand typical of contemporary 
manuscripts from scriptoria in the West of England. Like its counter- 
parts, it too came to reside at Worcester.” To our knowledge, the three 
manuscripts are not directly related to one another. Nonetheless, all 


De auguriis and De falsis diis form the exceptions. 

$ Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 68. 

% Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 62; see also Ker $41 and Gneuss, Handlist, $54. 

7 Ker, Catalogue, p. 64; Godden, CH II, lxx. 

8 See Ker, Catalogue, p. 403; Gneuss, Handlist, $639; and Clayton, ‘Letter to Brother 
Edward’, p. 33. Ker notes that articles 1-17 and 20-33 in Hatton 115—a group con- 
taining all our main texts, oft-copied items, and Commonplace material discussed 
above—‘are in an upright round hand very like that of [London, BL, Cotton] Faus- 
tina A. x (no. 154A), but not like the hands of other Anglo-Saxon manuscripts from 
Worcester’, and that the two manuscripts were probably written in the same scriptorium 
(Catalogue, pp. 399 and 196). 

® For Hatton 116's provenance, see Ker, Catalogue, p. 60, under his discussion of 
CCCC 178 + 162; on its origin, see Clemoes, CH I, p. 40; and Ker, Catalogue, p. 406. 
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three are indirectly linked through manuscripts associated with Alfric’s 
Catholic Homilies and possibly through a now-lost miscellany made by 
Ælfric or Wulfstan of York. 

Describing the dissemination of the First Series of Catholic Homilies, 
Peter Clemoes posits six phases in which Ælfric revised and reissued 
his works. In his view, manuscripts attesting to each phase all draw 
on common exemplars, and are thus indirectly if not directly related. 
Articles 1-18 of CCCC 178 + 162, containing incidentally the Com- 
monplace and oft-copied works discussed above, include First Series 
items which Clemoes associates solely with the fifth phase of authorial 
revision.” Hatton 115 and Hatton 116, Clemoes affirms, likewise include 
First Series texts from this phase (and this phase alone). Other wit- 
nesses to phase five are as follows: CCCC 188; CCCC 303; The Hague, 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek 133. D. 22 (21) + Copenhagen, Rigsarkivet, 
Aftagne pergamentfragmenter 637-64, 669-71, and 674-98 (s. xi’); 
London, BL, Cotton Vitellius D. xvii (s. xi**?); London, Lambeth Palace 
487 (pre-1200?);" London, Lambeth Palace 489 (s. xi?^, Exeter); Bodley 
343; and Hatton 113 + 114 and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Junius 121 
(s. xi^, Worcester). 

Certain of these manuscripts are of particular interest to our study, 
as they also contain selections from our oft-copied and Commonplace 
texts (see Table 2). In some, the correspondence is noticeable but 
slight: Lambeth 487 contains merely a copy of De duodecim abusivis, 
Lambeth 489 preserves a copy of the extract from Lives of Saints 19, 
and the fragmentary Vitellius D. xvii once held the extracts from Lives 
of Saints 19 and Lives of Saints 25 along with the Sermo in natale unius 
confessoris, though the former now are lost. In others, the parallels 
are somewhat stronger: in CCCC 188, on the one hand, one finds the 
Hexameron, Pope 4, Pope 11, the adaptation of the Old English First 
Series preface,” and the Sermo in natale unius confessoris, the last two 


? Other manuscripts, such as Bodley 342 and Bodley 343, contain texts stemming 
from multiple phases of First Series transmission. For the following discussion, see 
Clemoes, CH I, pp. 1-168. 

" While neither Ker's Catalogue or Gneuss’ Handlist includes an entry for Lambeth 
487, the former does suggest that it ‘may have been written before 1200’ (p. xix). For a 
fuller description of the manuscript, see Wilcox, Wulfstan Texts, pp. 72-8. 

” Ker specifically points out the similarity of the copies of this preface in CCCC 
178 + 162 and CCCC 188 ($414.12 [p. 61]). He also notes the common presence of 
an augmented version of CH 1.16 in CCCC 178 + 162; CCCC 188; Cambridge, Trinity 
College B. 15. 34; Cotton Faustina A. ix, Cotton Vitellius C. v; and Hatton 113 + 114 
($414.29 [p. 63]). 
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appearing in close proximity [Ker $43.43 and 45]. In Bodley 343, on 
the other hand, there appears the passage from Catholic Homilies 11.39 
(albeit in context of the entire homily), De septiformi spiritu, and three 
texts reproduced sequentially: De avaritia, Pope 6, and the Sermo in 
natale unius confessoris [$310.82-4]. Most significant, however, are 
Hatton 113 + 114 and CCCC 303 (Table 2a, columns [T] and [C]). 
The former comprises a two-volume homiletic collection, divided in 
the thirteenth century, which likely forms a continuation of the eccle- 
siastical material in Junius 121. In addition to a series of First Series 
homilies corresponding closely to a set in Hatton 116,” the collection 
contains copies of the adapted First Series preface (in Junius 121), De 
septiformi spiritu, the Sermo in natale unius confessoris, Pope 4, and 
Pope 11, as well as the Interrogationes and Wulfstan's adaptation of 
De falsis diis.^ CCCC 303, finally, includes copies of De auguriis, Pope 
4, Pope 6, Pope 11, and Pope 17, in addition to all three of our main 
texts in close proximity.” These witnesses to the fifth phase not only 
associate CCCC 178 + 162, Hatton 115, and Hatton 116 more closely 
with one another, therefore, but themselves constitute important links 
with our oft-copied and Commonplace material. 

In addition to these connections with First Series manuscripts, 
CCCC 178 + 162 and Hatton 115 have associations with the Second 
Series tradition. In his edition of the homilies, Malcolm Godden sug- 
gests that Ælfric disseminated this collection, too, in multiple phases. 
Certain manuscripts he associates with the early stage of what he calls 
the First Recension, others with a later stage of the First Recension, 


? Clemoes points out the correspondence between the copies of CH 1.25-7, 30-1, 34, 
and 36 in Hatton 116 [$333.2-5, 7-8, and 11-13] with those in Hatton 114 [$331.64-9 
and 73-5], noting also that in Hatton 114 an anonymous sermon for the Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary [$331.72] replaces the ZElfrician sermon (Assmann 3) for the same 
occasion [Ker $333.10] (CH I, p. 44). 

™ Ker also specifically notes connections, moreover, between Hatton 113 + 114 and 
CCCC 178 + 162 regarding CH I.21 and an anonymous sermon on the Seven Ages of 
the World [Napier LXII]; see $414.31 and $41B.2 (Catalogue, pp. 63 and 64). 

73 Abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes appear as items 63, 65, and 66 in 
CCCC 303, with only Pope 19 interrupting as item 64. Ker points out specific con- 
nections, furthermore, between CCCC 303 and CCCC 188 (regarding two sentences 
interjected into CH 1.38); CCCC 303, Cotton Julius E. vii, and Hatton 115 (regarding 
the concluding words of the Interrogationes); and CCCC 303 and Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Bodley 340 + 342 (s. xie) (regarding additions made to Bodley 340 + 342 
which were subsequently into CCCC 162, after which both CCCC 162 and the Bodley 
volumes served as exemplars for CCCC 303); see Ker, Catalogue, pp. 105 ($57.33), 104 
($57.66), and 99. 
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and still others with a Second Recension of the Series. CCCC 178 + 
162, in his view, stands as a witness to the last along with nine other 
manuscripts.” Three we have encountered already in conjunction with 
the First Series: Bodley 343, Hatton 114, and Hatton 115. The rest are 
as follows: CCCC 190; CCCC 419 + 421 (s. xi’, Southeast England?); 
Cambridge, Jesus College 15 (s. xi'); Cambridge, Trinity College B. 15. 
34 (s. xi"*, probably Christ Church, Canterbury); Cotton Vitellius C. 
v; and London, BL, Cotton Vespasian D. xiv (s. xii"*4). All but the first 
are of relevance here. CCCC 419 + 421 includes copies of De duodecim 
abusivis (now lost), De auguriis, the passage from Catholic Homilies 
11.39 (albeit in context of the whole homily), and Pope 11, the last two 
in sequence [$69.5-6].” The fragmentary Jesus 15 contains a copy of 
De avaritia. Trinity B. 15. 34 reproduces De septiformi spiritu and Pope 
11 side by side [Ker $86.16-17].* Cotton Vitellius C. v attests to Pope 
4, Pope 6 (through a copy of De cogitatione), Pope 11a, and Pope 17.” 
Cotton Vespasian D. xiv, last of all, is one of the witnesses to De duo- 
decim abusivis and De falsis diis, and contains a copy of Pope 4 as well. 
Were such connections not enough, Bodley 343 and Cotton Vespasian 
D. xiv also form part of a set of eleven manuscripts which in Godden's 
view draw some or all of their Second Series homilies from the same 
Canterbury-Rochester archetype tradition.?? 

As with the immediate witnesses to the Second Recension, all but four 
of these secondary manuscripts are bound up to varying extents with the 
transmission of Commonplace and oft-copied material.*' Again, not all 


7$ For the following, see Godden, CH IL xxv-xciv. 

7 CCCC 419 + 421 is in fact a set of two homiletic collections: CCCC 419 + 421, pp. 1 
and 2, and CCCC 421, pp. 99-208 and 227-354 (with additions at pp. 3-98 and 209-24 
from s. xi“, Exeter). They are companion pieces, however, written in the same hand, 
and Pope treats them together using the sigla V (Homilies of Ælfric, 1, pp. 80-3). 

78 See also above for Ker's specific association of Trinity B. 15. 34 to five other 
manuscripts in regards to an augmented version of CH I.16. 

7? Ker also references the manuscript in regards to an augmented version of CH II.28: 
the version in CCCC 178 + 162, he notes, contains two passages found respectively in 
Vitellius C. v and CCCC 419 + 421, pp. 1-2 (see $414.10 [p. 61]). 

8° See Godden, CH II, pp. lx and lxxvii. 

8&1 CCCC 162, Part I contains De infantibus, Pope 4 (now lost), Pope 6, and Pope 17; 
CCCC 198 contains the passage from CH 11.39 (in context of the whole homily), Pope 4, 
and Pope 17; the contents of CCCC 303 are discussed above in reference to the 
First Series; CUL Ii. 1. 33 contains De auguriis (LS 17) and the extracts from LS 
19 and 25; and Bodley 340 + 342 contains the passage from CH II.39 (in context 
of the whole homily) as well as Pope 17. Only CCCC 367, pt. II; Cotton Faus- 
tina A. x; Cotton Tiberius A. iii; and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Junius 85 and 86 
(s. xi"**, SE England) have no connection with texts associated with De auguriis, 
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these connections may be of significance: items appearing in isolation or 
with a few scattered companions likely constitute less relevant evidence 
than clusters of texts. Even so, were a relationship to exist between our 
material and particular phases of Catholic Homilies dissemination, it 
would not only provide valuable insight into a key influence on the 
compilation of ZElfric's material, but might—given the similar period 
in which some of our oft-copied and Commonplace works were com- 
posed—offer a way forward in dating both the fifth phase of First Series 
revision and the Second Recension of the Second Series. 

In addition to being linked indirectly through the Catholic Homilies, 
CCCC 178 + 162, Hatton 115, and Hatton 116 may share a common 
source for their Commonplace material. Pope, as noted above, posited 
both an ultimate and immediate source for the eleven pieces in ques- 
tion: a volume of ‘short themes, obiter dicta, and letters’ which we have 
labelled as one of /Elfric's lost Commonplace Books, and an Alfrician 
miscellany produced from this volume, upon which the above manu- 
scripts drew. Later on, in a discussion of Ælfrics Sermo ad populum 
for the Octave of Pentecost (Pope 11), he touches on the subject of 
the manuscripts’ relationship again. Speaking of the Old English note 
in CCCC 178 + 162 acknowledging the expansion both of De auguriis 
and De octo vitiis et de duodecim abusivis, Pope describes the author of 
the note as 'the compiler, apparently, of the ancestral manuscript from 
which both R [CCCC 178 + 162] and S [Hatton 116] are descended’. 
Whether by this ‘ancestral manuscript’ Pope is referring to an ultimate 
or immediate source, either of which would theoretically have provided 
material to Hatton 115 as well, then Clayton's attribution of the note 
to Ælfric only shortens the distance between the monk and our three 
manuscripts. 

At the same time, the mere suggestion that an extra compiler might 
have been involved, quarrying raw Commonplace material for inclu- 
sion in a miscellany, leads one to wonder who might have had access 
to such personal literary remains. Given his numerous projects, his 
habit of revising and reissuing material, and the number of extracts, 
abridgements, and notes produced over the course of his career, it 


De falsis diis, and the Interrogationes. On the intended and actual use of CCCC 162 
and its relation to Bodley 340 + 342 and CCCC 303, see now Treharne, ‘Making 
their Presence Felt’, pp. 3-9 and 13-17. On Junius 85 and 96, see Wilcox, “The Use 
of Ælfrics Works’. 

2 Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, I, p. 458. 
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would be difficult to imagine that there would not be some loose ends 
left on Ælfrics death—bits of material in progress or left over from 
previous endeavours. Given the stature the monk had achieved as a 
teacher and man of learning, would such material be destroyed? One 
can only assume that it would be archived by the monks of Eynsham, 
transferred to a larger library for reference and safe keeping, or appro- 
priated by an authority interested in making use of it. We have no 
evidence of the first two options, unless—and there is no reason to 
believe this was so—the exemplars of Boulogne 63 or Paris 5362 should 
have derived from such a setting. As for an appropriating authority, 
however, if anyone would have had the vision, authority, and drive 
in the wake of /Elfric's funeral to secure his choice of ZElfric's literary 
remains, it might well be one with an established programme of eccle- 
siastical education that had relied on Ælfric in the past and might well 
do so in future: Wulfstan of York. It is possible that Wulfstan drew on 
another of Ælfrics Commonplace Books for his Handbook in CCCC 
190. It may be telling that our three manuscripts, of uncertain origin, 
were all present at Wulfstan's library at Worcester. One could readily 
envision less-known /Elfrician works being preserved and passed on 
by the energetic archbishop. Only further research, however, may be 
able to tease such details of dissemination from obscurity. 


CONCLUSION 


In this study, I have highlighted the correlation of various texts to 
three main works— De duodecim abusivis, De falsis diis, and the Inter- 
rogationes Sigeuulfi—since my charge was to examine the relationship 
between them. As we have seen, the number of copies of these works 
appearing in conjunction does suggest that in certain manuscripts a 
connection between them did exist. The disparate nature of the works, 
moreover, pressed me to consider factors other than content which 
may have brought them together. Assessing the three compositions in 
their larger manuscript context thus led to an exploration of a more 
important question: what factors may have shaped the compilation 
of JElfrician material in the two centuries after his death? Though a 
complete understanding of why given collections were assembled must 
remain beyond the scholar's grasp, an analysis of connections between 
ZElfrician texts does reveal elements that influenced their transmission. 
Texts composed in a similar span of time, texts with parallels in terms 
of content, texts popular or fortunate enough to survive in several 
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copies, texts explicitly linked by Ælfric himself, texts drawn from one 
of Ælfrics Commonplace Books, texts tied to certain phases of First or 
Second Series distribution, or texts perhaps assembled at some point by 
Wulfstan—all appear to play a part in the formation of CCCC 178 + 
162, Hatton 115, and Hatton 116. Of the forces at work, some, such 
as oft-copied works, may reflect the preference of compilers as well as 
the vicissitudes of textual transmission. Others, however, such as texts 
possibly compiled by Ælfric in one of his Commonplace Books, may 
show the long reach of our humble Anglo-Saxon author even in the 
years following the Conquest of England. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MAKING THEIR PRESENCE FELT: 
READERS OF ÆLFRIC, C. 1050-1350 


Elaine Treharne 


ÆLFRIC’ Ss REPUTATION 


Ælfrics reputation as a scholar and leading religious writer was acknowl- 
edged even within his own lifetime, when Archbishop Wulfstan of York 
wrote to him seeking advice on pastoral care.' This reputation, coupled 
with his well-developed skills of self-promotion, helped establish Alfric’s 
corpus of public writings. His Catholic Homilies, Lives of Saints and 
Grammar, for example, were quickly adopted as spiritual and educa- 
tional material of the highest quality within the English Benedictine 
monasteries, and among some secular institutions:* such, certainly, is 
what the surviving manuscript evidence tells us.? From the annotations, 
glosses, underlining and signes de renvoi in these books, it is clear that 
very many of these manuscripts came under close scrutiny after their 
production, and this shows clearly that interest in and use of the writ- 
ings of /Elfric continued unabated throughout the medieval period, 
but was particularly noteworthy in the eleventh to earlier thirteenth 
centuries, and then again in the sixteenth century and subsequently. 


! See, inter alia, Godden, “The Relations of Wulfstan and Ælfric: A Reassessment’, 
esp. pp. 354-62. 

? Christ Church Canterbury and Worcester seem to have been at the vanguard of 
disseminating /Elfric's texts, as can be determined from examining the relationship 
between manuscripts and textual items. For detailed information, see CH I; CH II; and 
Pope. For the use of Ælfric at Exeter Cathedral, see Treharne, ‘Producing a Library in 
Late Anglo-Saxon England: Exeter 1050-1072’. 

> Extant copies and adaptations of Alfric’s homiletic texts do not, however, reveal a 
knowledge of Ælfric as the actual author, and thus while it appears his work had pres- 
tige and authority within its circulating institutions, it is unclear whether or not those 
producing his material had any idea that it was his. With the Grammar, it is certainly 
the case that some copies name Ælfric as the author; the copy in Durham Cathedral 
B. III. 32, for example, written in the first half of the eleventh century, possibly in 
Canterbury, begins ‘Ego Ælfric ut minus sapiens’ (See Ker, Catalogue, p. 147). 

^ For this later period, see Hugh Magennis' chapter in this volume. 
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Indeed, while the activities of Archbishop Matthew Parker and his circle 
of scholars of Old English, and the collection and study of medieval 
manuscripts by Sir Robert Cotton and antiquarians associated with him, 
have attracted increasing attention in recent years;? there is still much 
work to be done on the earlier uses of English manuscripts, particularly 
in the period that takes us across the Norman Conquest and into the 
later medieval era. 

Medieval manuscripts containing ZElfric's works were produced from 
the late tenth to the early thirteenth century, the latest two manuscripts 
being adaptations of his homilies in London, BL, Cotton Vespasian A. 
xxii, made at Rochester in the first quarter of the thirteenth century, and 
Worcester Cathedral F. 174, which is part of Ælfrics Grammar, copied 
by the scribe famously known as 'the Tremulous Hand of Worcester', 
of whom more in a moment. There are fifteen manuscripts or frag- 
ments extant that contain ZElfric's Grammar and some three-dozen 
manuscripts that include his First Series of Catholic Homilies. His Sec- 
ond Series of Catholic Homilies appears in almost thirty manuscripts. 
Many of these manuscripts are now damaged or incomplete, but the 
large number of surviving witnesses is quite staggering for such an early 
period in literary history, and illustrates beyond doubt the immense 
popularity of Ælfrics work and its endurance through two centuries, 
centuries which witnessed quite unprecedented change.’ These codices, 
then, were often the subjects of extensive study by successive readers. 

Modern scholars are very well acquainted with some of the read- 
ers of pre- and post-Conquest English prose; the so-called Tremulous 
Hand, for example, is a learned, religious figure whose glosses, annota- 
tions and comments on earlier English texts have merited a significant 
amount of attention in recent years.* Working in the first half of the 
thirteenth century in the southwest Midlands, probably at Worcester, 
his intense scrutiny of English homilies and saints' lives, and other 


5 See, for example, Graham, The Recovery of Old English. 

* Christine Franzen's The Tremulous Hand is an exemplary study of this scribe's 
work on numerous Old English and Latin manuscripts, some time in the first half of 
the thirteenth century somewhere in, or near, Worcester. See below, especially n. 8. 

7 For despite Cnut's Conquest of England in 1016, and William the Conqueror's 
invasion in 1066, and despite the loss of status for English as a literary and official lan- 
guage, /Elfric's CH, his Grammar and a major number of other English texts continued 
to be produced until the first quarter of the thirteenth century, assisting in forming an 
unbroken tradition of writing in the vernacular from the ninth century onwards. 

5 Franzen, Tremulous Hand; and Collier, "The Tremulous Worcester Hand and 
Gregory's Pastoral Care’, pp. 195-208. 
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major religious works (Bede's Ecclesiastical History, Gregory's Pastoral 
Care and Dialogues) in over twenty manuscripts, makes him appear a 
quite extraordinary figure, simply by virtue of the sustained nature of 
his literary activities over what appears to be a lengthy period of time. 
He is a mysterious character, whose objectives in his work are still 
very unclear to scholars, but one thing is certain: unlike many earlier 
anonymous compilers and scribes of manuscripts such as Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 302 or 303, or Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 
340 + 342, or Bodley 343, who did not necessarily know whose work 
they were copying as they compiled their homiliaries, the Tremulous 
Hand knew about Ælfric, his status in the English church, and his 
role as writer and teacher. This is evident from the works he copied in 
Worcester Cathedral Library, F. 174, a manuscript datable to the end 
of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, now damaged 
and acephalous, but containing three texts illustrating the Tremu- 
lous Hand's admiration for Ælfric.” The first text is a copy of Alfric’s 
Grammar, which may once have contained the opening of the Preface 
where Ælfric emphatically calls attention to himself as author, but, 
unfortunately, the beginning of Worcester F. 174 is now lost." It seems 
highly likely that the Tremulous Hand knew Ælfric to be the author 
of the Grammar, though, since /Elfric appears in a list of Anglo-Saxon 
intellectual and ecclesiastical dignitaries in the subsequent text, written 
by the Tremulous Hand, and variously labelled The Disuse of English, 
The Bede Fragment, and the First Worcester Fragment." This 23-line 
alliterative poem has attracted scholarly attention in recent years, where 
it has been the main evidence for declaring the Tremulous Hand's aims 
in his work to be backward-looking and illustrative of a wistful longing 
for times past. Lerer, for example, sees this scholar as recreating King 
Alfred's ‘nostalgia for a past golden age of English learning" and, in a 


? Ker, Catalogue, pp. 466-7; R. M. Thomson, Manuscripts in Worcester Cathedral 
Library, pp. 116-17. 

? The complete Grammar and Glossary exist in Oxford, St John’s College 154, 
and the Preface with the Grammar is extant in a number of other manuscripts. For 
the Preface and a discussion of the Grammar, see Wilcox, ZElfric's Prefaces, pp. 77-8, 
114-6, 130. In the Preface, as in the prefaces to his CH, Ælfric confidently places his 
authorship at the opening of the work: Ego ZElfricus [...]; ‘Ic, Ælfric [...]’. See, further, 
Mary Swan's chapter in this volume. 

1 For these, and an excellent discussion, see Brehe, 'Reassembling the First Worcester 
Fragment’, p. 521. 

12 Lerer, ‘Old English and its Afterlife’, p. 25. Similarly, in Cannon's The Grounds 
of English Literature, the First Worcester Fragment is a ‘relic’ (p. 20). Cannon provides 
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sweeping generalization, he declares, "Worcester culture is thus not so 
much nostalgic as it is metanostalgic: a culture preoccupied with evoking 
a past already aware of the loss of previous achievements, a past already 
conscious of the pastness of its history'.? Quite apart from the fact that 
history is always about the past, and previous achievements are always 
just that, ‘previous’, Lerer manages to sweep aside the contemporaneity 
and commonness" of the Tremulous Hand's work, and the significant 
context of the First Worcester Fragment immediately adjacent to a work 
that had life in it yet: Ælfrics Grammar. 

It seems probable that copying Ælfric’ s Grammar inspired the inclu- 
sion of the First Worcester Fragment in Worcester F. 174. The poem 
conveys profound appreciation for the great bishops and teachers of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and particularly for the principal figures of 
the tenth-century Benedictine Reform: 


Sanctus Beda was iboren her on Breotene mid us, 
and he wisliche [bec] awende 

bet peo Englise leoden purh weren ilerde; 

and he beo c[not]ten unwreih, be questiuns hoteb, 
þa derne dizelnesse þe de[or]wurbe is." 

Ælfric abbod, be we Alquin hotep, 

he was bocare and þe [fif] bec wende— 

Genesis, Exodus, Utronomius, Numerus, Leviticus. 


a fuller, and singularly derogatory and simplistic, discussion of the poem in his “Lost 
Literature’ section, at pp. 34-41. 

? Lerer, ‘Old English and its Afterlife’, pp. 25-6. 

14 As I shall go on to discuss, the Tremulous Hand’s work is not at all unusual in the 
post-Conquest period; the sustained nature of his glossing and annotation is extraor- 
dinary, but not the intellectual motivation behind it, which is demonstrated by many 
hundreds of other readers during the years from 1060 to 1400 and beyond. 

? This may refer to Bede’s commentary on the Apocalypse: hence the ‘derne 
dizelnesse' that he reveals. This commentary was used by Alcuin in his Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. See Mackay, 'Apocalypse Commentary by Primasius, Bede and 
Alcuin', pp. 28-34. 

16 Edited and translated here from the manuscript; “Saint Bede was born here in 
Britain with us, and he wisely translated books that the English people were taught 
with; and he unravelled those knotty problems, which are called theological questions, 
the secret mystery which is of great value. Abbot Ælfric, who we acclaim like Alcuin, 
he was a learned man and translated the five books, Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
Numbers, Leviticus.’ All translations are my own unless otherwise indicated. The Frag- 
ment goes on to mention Wilfrid of Ripon, John of Beverley, Cuthbert of Durham, 
Oswald of Worcester, Egwin of Evesham, Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Swithun, ZEthel- 
wold, Aidan and Birinus of Winchester, Paulinus of Rochester, Dunstan and Alfheah 
of Canterbury. Simply aligning Cuthbert with Durham suggests Cannon's reading 
in the Grounds of English Literature that the poem ‘proceeds as if 1066 had not yet 
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The poem is likely to have been composed quite late in the twelfth 
century, if some of the lexis is evaluated in the light of other, analo- 
gous forms; for example, the idea, in line 4, of revealing the answer to 
a knotty intellectual problem (‘beo cnotten unwreih’) is only otherwise 
recorded in forms exemplified most closely by the early English homil- 
iary, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 343, datable to c. 1170." Similarly, 
‘questiuns’ (‘theological problems’) seems clearly to be a non-vernacular 
form, almost certainly influenced by French, and evinced here for the 
first time.'* This suggests that the poem is a late composition, and one 
that outlines a contemporary view of the literary and pedagogic tradition 
in which this writer might seek to situate himself. There is little doubt 
that he links Ælfric with Alcuin deliberately,” highlighting the equation 
of the two through the use of the present construction ‘we [...] hotep’, 
where ‘hoten’ can be taken to express a complimentary comparison—‘to 
acknowledge or speak of (someone's excellence)’.” The veneration 
of these three great English scholars and teachers— Bede, Ælfric and 
Alcuin— stresses the significance of the Tremulous Hand's own work 
in maintaining a focus on the lengthy literary heritage of which he is 
a part, and for our purposes, stresses both the writer's knowledge of 
Ælfric and his achievement, and the pertinence of the Anglo-Saxon 
homilist to the Tremulous Hand's present task. 

This task has quite erroneously led to the Tremulous Hand being 
described as ‘the first formal student of Old English, engaged in a project 
of recovering a past that was decidedly outside his own experience’.”! 


happened' (p. 36) may be an overstatement: while the see was founded in 995, and 
Cuthbert's body moved there from Chester-le-Street, it is only after his translation in 
1104 that his cult emerged significantly linked with Durham. See South, Historia de 
Sancto Cuthberto, pp. 34-5. 

7 The only use recorded use in the MED of ‘unwreih’, meaning ‘untied [an intel- 
lectual problem]' is in this text (s.v. unwrien [d]). See also, under (c), c. 1175(OE) 
Bod.Hom.Nicod.(Bod 343) 8/1: “He hine pa tyhte to dare acennednysse mid his dizlum 
wordum 6e he unwreah us syddan’. 

55 According to the MED, s.v. questioun, its appearance in this poem is by far the 
earliest such occurrence. According to the OED, s.v. ‘question’, the form ‘cwestionum’ 
also occurs in Old English in the CCCC 41 version of Bede's Ecclesiastical History. I 
have not been able to trace this usage in either Bosworth-Toller or the DOE. 

? And not because of confusion, as suggested by many authors. For a summary, 
see Brehe, 'Reassembling the First Worcester Fragment’, pp. 531-2; and Lerer, ‘Old 
English and its Afterlife’, p. 25. 

2 This is 1b) s.v. hoten in the MED. It is used with this meaning in Bodley 343 and 
in London, Lambeth Palace, Lambeth 487, both West Midlands texts of proximate 
date. 

? Hahn, ‘Early Middle English’, p. 73. 
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This view, together with Lerer's insistence on the ‘nostalgia’ of the 
Tremulous Hand's work, has cast a long shadow of uniqueness, 
backwardness and archival retrieval upon the Tremulous scribe that 
utterly misrepresents the reality of manuscript users in the eleventh to 
the fourteenth centuries. No such claims can actually be validated by 
the evidence of the Tremulous scribe's own work, never mind that of 
myriad other readerly witnesses occupied in making their presence felt 
in manuscripts containing Ælfrics many compositions. Each of these 
readers, writers, interveners testifies to the tradition of multiple and 
vibrant vernacular textual cultures that variously operated at personal, 
institutional, diocesan, regional and national levels throughout the 
centuries from 1050 to 1350. 

Moreover, it appears that the Tremulous Hand, and other users 
of Old English homiliaries, made a beeline for /Elfric material in the 
manuscripts at their disposal, whether or not they knew him to be the 
author; it seems, then, that at the very least, there was something about 
Ælfric that was recognizable to medieval readers, something about the 
content and the style that drew their attention. In Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Hatton 113, for example, a now three-volume homiliary that 
almost certainly belonged to Bishop Wulfstan II of Worcester, the 
Tremulous Hand has glossed particular sections of the codex during 
his reading. Although the first section that he glossed in his D phase 
(an early phase in his research)? contains material by Wulfstan I, 
Franzen surmises that this is because he simply started at the beginning 
of the volume, making glosses without too much conscious selection. 
In his later selection of text for close scrutiny, however, he chooses a 
short piece, known as Napier 31, and included in Pope's collection of 
Ælfric homilies, though its attribution to Ælfric, and indeed, its textual 
independence, has recently been questioned by Winfried Rudolf.? 
This text details the miracle of the little monk-child, whose mother is 
comforted after his death when she hears him singing from heaven. 
Within these folios, 80v to 81r, the Tremulous Hand provides the fol- 
lowing, rather simple, interlinear glosses: 'gecwom' with ‘venit’ and 
‘pam’ with ‘cui’. Even though this intervention is relatively minor, it 
demonstrates reading and understanding, and of a piece that deals with 


? See Franzen, Tremulous Hand, pp. 85-6. 
3 See Franzen, Tremulous Hand, p. 86; Pope, Homilies of Ælfric, 1, p. 145; and now, 
see Rudolf, ‘Source and Textual Identity of “Homily” Napier XXXT. 
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children—glossed then, perhaps, from the perspective of the baptizer 
or of the teacher/preacher.^ Moreover, it shows Ælfrics work being 
subjected to a level of careful scrutiny that typifies the Tremulous Hand's 
activities within vernacular homiletic materials: indeed, Franzen sug- 
gests from her extensive and detailed investigation that /Elfric's homilies 
were of more interest to the Tremulous Hand than Wulfstan's.^ As 
it transpires, this appreciation of Ælfric is also evident in numerous 
other manuscripts.” 


INTERACTING WITH ÆLFRIC S HOMILIES 


Recent years have seen the beginnings of a thorough reappraisal of the 
use and re-use, manipulation and adaptation of Old English texts in 
the years immediately preceding the Conquest and in the century or so 
after. Fresh analyses of the surviving manuscripts are indicating that, 
in a general sense, the Anglo-Saxon homiletic and hagiographic tradi- 
tions, the legal and medical, computistical and grammatical traditions 
continued well into the twelfth century and beyond in many writing 
centres in England, and continued in ways that suggest dynamic and 
meaningful engagements by manuscript compilers, editors and scribes 
with the material that they had copied." ‘Dynamic’ and ‘meaningful’ 
interactions with texts take many different forms, and can be applied 
to a majority of the vernacular materials written from the second-half 
of the eleventh century into the early thirteenth, but of particular note 
are the exceptionally high number of signs of use of /Elfric's oeuvre in 


^ As Rudolf, ‘Source and Textual Identity of “Homily” Napier XXXT, suggested to 
be the eleventh-century, original function of the piece. It may indeed prove signifi- 
cant, too, that this short text derives from a Gregorian exemplum (as discovered and 
discussed by Rudolf), since, as will be shown, there is a particular fascination with 
Gregory's works and words in the twelfth and thirteen centuries. 

°° Franzen, Tremulous Hand, p. 80. 

26 Of course, our evidence is skewed, inasmuch as there is far more of Alfric’s than 
any other homilists’ work in circulation, particularly within the Benedictine cathedrals 
where the majority of English manuscripts were made and retained. Still, as shall be 
demonstrated, when other homilies were available, readers tended to mark-up the 
Ælfric material more than any other texts. 

7 The best starting place for the issues involved are the essays in Swan and Tre- 
harne, Rewriting Old English. See also Swan, ‘Old English Made New’, pp. 1-18; and 
Treharne, “The Life and Times of Old English Homilies for the First Sunday in Lent’, 
pp. 207-42. 
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its many manifestations;* indeed, unsurprisingly, as with the Anglo- 
Saxon period as a whole, /Elfric's corpus presents the most prolific 
single-authored body of English texts copied and adapted after 1050 
until the High Middle Ages. 

Careful study of manuscripts containing ZElfric's work shows how 
highly regarded his vernacular writings were. In a manuscript such as 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 162, a very extensive codex from the 
beginning of the eleventh century (and therefore produced during, or 
close to, Ælfrics lifetime),” it is possible to see a representative sample 
of, effectively, the major kinds of interventions in the manuscript text 
that occur throughout the entire range of Old English prose manu- 
scripts. Interventions take the form of lexical substitutions, orthographic 
variation, annotations, marginalia, visible corrections, additions, clari- 
fications, expansions, excisions, interlinear glosses, rearrangement of 
syntax, or of narrative, signes de renvoi and deliberate reconfiguration 
of textual items within the manuscript, altering the immediate context 
of the individual pieces with interesting consequences from the perspec- 
tive of material philology. Most significantly, too, there is an emphasis 
on Ælfrics work, which clearly marks it out as being of considerable 
interest to medieval readers and researchers. 

CCCC 162, of south eastern, and possibly St Augustine's Canterbury, 
origin, is a good-sized book at 564 pages; its contents are predomi- 
nantly Ælfric homilies, and its levels of medieval glossing and use are 
multiple, spanning the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, at least. It is 
expertly made with relatively good quality parchment, which itself 
appears to have been very well used, since it has become flexible and 
creased, suggesting that a number of readers have made their way 
through the homilies. There are a number of highly notable features 
that suggest this book was intended from the outset for reading not 
only by individual perusers, but also in a more public setting, with 
the book upon some kind of lectern, since it would be too bulky and 
heavy to hold comfortably for long, even before the addition of part of 
another manuscript in later centuries. Other indicators of the book's 
manufacture support the conclusion that it is a public reading book: 


23 For an extensive analysis of the types of twelfth-century editorial and readers’ 
activities in the twelfth century, see Treharne, ‘Reading from the Margins’. 

? For a detailed examination of the manuscript's compilation, its status among 
other homiliaries and its scribe's copying methods, see Scragg, ‘Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College 162’. 
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there are few abbreviations in comparison to many other homiliaries; 
the punctuation is exceptionally clear; capitalization is consistent after 
the punctus versus; there is meticulous word spacing; and the interlin- 
ear space is generous. Thus, this would be an easy book to stand and 
read from a short distance, and one can deduce that this is a volume 
carefully regulated for phrasing and planned for reading out loud to an 
assembled congregation of indeterminable constituents, but certainly at 
a location where subsequent use by educated readers would be viable. 
This location could range from the refectory within the monastery or 
cathedral (since it is of Canterbury origin and Rochester provenance); 
within the body of the church itself; or within the scriptorium or 
library of these institutions. In fact, of course, it could be all of these 
over the lengthy period of time in which it was used. One would have 
to assume that the marking up of the book was undertaken in one of 
the less public settings of the scriptorium, library, or monastic cell. Of 
these, the former two seem more probable given that ink and pens, plus 
a carrel or table of sorts, would be required to annotate. 

Consistent with this view is the careful correction of the manuscript 
by a contemporary hand, who has worked through the manuscript 
inserting omitted phrases, altering individual letter forms, and emend- 
ing the accidence with unusually detailed attention to, for example, 
not only case, but also gender; at p. 10/9, the masculine dative singu- 
lar demonstrative article is altered to feminine with the correction of 
‘pam’ to ‘bee‘re”; in addition, a number of other contemporary hands, 
including the main scribe's itself, are also reading and correcting the 
manuscript.” These kinds of use of this manuscript from the earliest 
moments of its production indicate that this codex was immensely 
functional—to be employed for the delivery of a carefully prepared and 
accurate sequence of texts (which were, we know, subsequently copied 
from this manuscript as exemplar). Not only does its extensive coverage 
of Temporale texts intimate that it had the status of a complete work, 
a work of a particularly comprehensive nature, but also its subsequent 


3 For example, one, using paler ink, at pp. 11/1 and 13/9, adds ‘deh’ interlinearly. 
At pp. 39, 40 and 43, text added by a corrector necessitates the increase of the number 
of lines on the page: by two at the bottom of the page on p. 39 (‘bing nader ne steenen 
weall . ne breden wah . swa swa / hi wid standaó pare sunnan . him nis nan ping digle 
ne //’) and half a new line at the top of p. 40 (‘uncud . Du sceawast pees mannes nebb ./") 
and two new lines at the foot of p. 43. At the top of p. 44, an additional line is added 
that seems to be in the hand of the original scribe, but where he has squeezed in twenty 
words to the line when there are normally half that. In the present chapter scribal 
interlinear additions within quotations are indicated by single inverted commas. 
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readership testifies to this status and overall sense of care in production, 
because it was used by later homiliary compilers for the manufacture 
of their codices: both Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 340 and 342 
(later eleventh century, probably Rochester), and Cambridge, Corpus 
Christi College 303 (of mid-twelfth-century date from Rochester) are 
partially derived directly from CCCC 162, illustrating its prestige within 
the respective scriptoria. Indeed, it appears that CCCC 162 moved 
from its place of origin in Canterbury to Rochester, where it became 
the exemplar for the later texts in Bodley 340 and 342 and CCCC 303. 
Moreover, subsequent, even later signs of use illustrate the continuing 
significance of these English prose texts for readers within a monastic 
context. This context broadens considerably in the sixteenth century, 
when its role as a witness to the early English church formed the focus 
of archbishop Matthew Parker's attention in his, and his circle's, work 
on this and many other manuscripts. 

As with most other major homiliaries from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, then, CCCC 162 shows signs of readers' interventions spo- 
radically dispersed throughout its length, but with a major focus on 
the Ælfric materials. As with other manuscripts, these homilies attract 
much more detailed attention than others, and this activity can supply 
valuable information about the interests of the readers, with specific 
consequences for our understanding of the continuing importance 
of English in understanding, teaching and preaching the spiritual 
life. As far as the subject of this book is concerned, it is the case that 
Ælfric’s work seems to be of especial consequence to the readers and 
users of the codex. Of particular note for one mid-eleventh-century 
reader is Ælfrics Dominica V in Quadragesima from the Second Series 
of Catholic Homilies, for the Fifth Sunday in Lent, Passion Sunday 
(CH 11.13). Contained at pages 284-98 of CCCC 162, this homily, 
like many others for the Lenten period throughout the corpus of Old 
English, has significant passages added to it by the reader, whose role 
becomes that of editor here, creating, effectively, a new text from the 
original Ælfric homily. At pages 288 and 289, this scribe-editor has 
added the two following passages (in bold): 


Gehwa meg hyne sylfne tocnawan on bam wordum pe drihten cwæð. se 
ðe is fram gode. he gehyró godes word; Gyf se gehyró godes word 
be of gode is. and his word gehyran ne mzg be of him nis. 
smeage gehwilc hine sylfne. hwæðer he godes ‘word’ onfo on 
his heortan. and sona he undergyt hwanon he is; God elmihtig 
beby'o't mannum beet hi sculun heofona rices epel symle gewilnian. and 
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byssere worulde ydelnysse forseon. odres mannes ehta ne gewilnian. ‘ac’ 
his agen cystelice daelan: and soófzestnysse and rihtwisnysse mid anreedum 
mode symble healdan; Smeage nu gehwa on his mode. gif bas beboda and 
opre bylTice habbaó znigne stede on his heortan. bonne tocnæwð he 
hweeder he is fram gode; [Witodlice se is fram gode] be godes beboda mid 
gehyrsumum eare gehyró. And gecneordlice hi mid weorcum gefylb; Se 
be ne mag lustlice godes word gehyran. ne nele hi on weorcum awendan. 
he byó ðæra arleasra iudeiscra efenhlytta. be bam ðe crist cweed; For pi ge 
nellaó gehyran. ‘godes word’ foróanpe ge ne synd fram gode; Gewislice 
feola manna syndon. be godes beboda pynceó unweoróa to 
gehyrenne. and feola syndon be hi gewislice underfoó mid bes 
lichoman earan. ac hi mid nanre geornfulnysse þæs modes ne 
gymaó; And feola synd be godes word lustlice underfoó. swa. 
b2t hi weorpaó on wope onbryrde. ac zfter bam wope. hi 
gehwyrfaó eft to unrihtwisnesse; Ac ba gewislice ne gehyrab 
godes word pe hi forseop on weorce to begymenne; Ac uton we 
georne hlystan godes lare and hys bebodum fyligean swa foró 
swa we fyrmest magon. bet us mihtig drihten milde wyróe." 


This addition is a translation of part of the same homily by Gregory the 
Great that /Elfric used as one of his sources—Homily 18 on John VIII. 
46-59.” The scribe-editor here has thus found it appropriate to expand 
on ZElfric's selection of text, a selection that was derived—according 


?! *Everyone may know themselves in the words which the Lord spoke: *He who 
is from God, hears God's word". If he hears God's word which is from God, and 
hears words which may not be from him, he should consider each one for himself, 
receiving both words of God in his heart, and immediately he will perceive where it 
is from. Almighty God commands men that they should always desire the native land 
of the kingdom of heaven; and to reject the idleness of this world; to desire not the 
possessions of other men, to share out his own generously; and always to maintain 
truth and righteousness with a resolute mind. He should consider in his mind now if 
those commandments and other similar ones have any place in his heart, since then 
he will know whether he is from God. In truth, he who hears God's commandments 
with obedient ears and fulfils them earnestly with [good] deeds is from God. He who 
cannot joyously hear the words of God, and will not translate them into [good] deeds, 
is a companion of the wicked Jews, according to what Christ said: "Iherefore you will 
not hear, because you are not from God". Truly there are many men who consider 
God's words not worth hearing, and many there are who certainly receive them with 
their physical ears, but who do not observe them with any eagerness of mind. And 
many are those who receive God's word gladly, such that they become inspired into 
song, but after that song they turn again to unrighteousness, and then certainly, do 
not hear God's word which they scorn to observe in [good] works. But let us eagerly 
listen to God's teaching and follow his commandments as well as we can possibly can, 
so that the mighty Lord will be merciful to us.’ See CH II.13, lines 81-94 (pp. 129-30); 
Ker, Catalogue, p. 53. 

? See Godden, CH II, p. 357, and Commentary, pp. 466-73. This Gregorian homily 
is edited in PL 76, Hom. 18, cols 1149-53. 
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to Godden— not straight from Gregory, but indirectly via Haymo 
of Auxerre's Homily 56.? The expansion, clearly interpolated by an 
intelligent, sympathetic and well-educated editor, indicates that this 
scribe-editor, at least, had access to a good library, knew his Gregory, 
and might have believed Ælfric when he claims to be using Gregory 
and Augustine in the opening of his exposition: “We willaó trahtnian 
dis godspel after Augustines and Gregories dihte'?* In recognizing 
ZElfric's ultimate source, the editor in CCCC 162 respectfully sourced 
and cited from the same Gregory homily in order to make the expan- 
sion seamless. This clearly demonstrates the skilful nature of the reader's 
intervention: this is no aimless meandering into the manuscript page, 
no sporadic intrusion into an ‘original’ text; instead, it represents 
time-consuming, deliberate involvement with the text in a way that 
indicates the gradual evolution of writing and authorship of accretive 
texts in this period. The addition selected by this editor makes explicit 
and more practical Ælfric’s injunctions, following Gregory, on hearing 
God's words effectively and fulfilling them through good deeds. The 
editor in CCCC 162 provides explicit examples of how one can fulfil 
God's words, and how the pitfalls of returning to impious behaviour 
can be avoided. Greater volition is provided through this carefully 
chosen expansion: the Christian, if unsure of God's words, is to con- 
sider them thoroughly; upon hearing them, is to mull them over; and 
if inspired by them is to maintain that inspirational focus. The shift of 
address from the general to the specific in the added “Uton we georne 
hlystan' (‘let us eagerly listen")? makes the applicability of this section 
of the homily very obvious indeed, and seems absolutely to reconfirm 
the intention of delivery to an actual, present audience. This audience 
could be monastic as well as lay (and of course, monasteries contained 
lay servants who would have participated in services)—there is simply 
no way to be more precise at present. 

The ways in which ZElfric's text has been adapted here are illustra- 
tive of later writers' and readers' concerns throughout the eleventh and 


5$ Commentary, p. 469. Haymo's homily is edited in PL 118, 328AB. 

* CH IL13, lines 42-3 (p. 128); “We will explain this gospel following the teaching 
of Augustine and Gregory’. As Joyce Hill has demonstrated thoroughly, Ælfric is not 
shy in relating his ultimate authority, but often declines to give the direct source—often 
one of the collections of continental homilists: see, for example, ‘Authority and Inter- 
textuality in the Works of Ælfric’, and the other works by Hill cited therein. 

55 Itself a sentence added earlier than the longer expansion preceding it, and prob- 
ably inspiring the clarification of the lengthy addition from Gregory. 
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twelfth centuries, and beyond. Godden points out that this homily for 
Passion Sunday also seemed to be aimed by Ælfric towards a clerical 
and monastic audience as well as a lay one, and is comprised of par- 
ticularly difficult exegesis. The editor of CCCC 162 clearly imagined 
an audience requiring greater clarity and exemplification than Ælfric 
envisaged, such that we might suppose that by the mid-eleventh century 
this homily, and perhaps this very volume, was being used publicly for 
a broader congregation than it had originally been compiled for, and 
this could be significant in the light of the manuscript's transfer from 
Canterbury to Rochester (from its possible origin at St Augustine's, a 
monastic environment to Rochester, a monastic cathedral, with pas- 
toral responsibilities, if only to its own large group of monks and lay 
workers). 

Such certainly seems to be the use of another Lenten homily in CCCC 
162, worked through quite thoroughly in the twelfth century. Again, 
one can note that the broad, public audience seems to be focused upon 
during Lent, the seasons when all Christians were meant to renew their 
relationship with God, repent of their sins, and prepare for communion 
at Easter. The homily for the Friday in the fourth week of Lent, Feria 
vi in quarta ebdomada quadragesimae (Pope 6)," is a very interesting 
case study, and illustrates how involved some readers were in adapting 
and reworking the Ælfric material available to them.?? This homily—one 
of a group of supplementary homilies issued by Ælfric for the Fridays 
in Lent—takes as its subject John XI.1-45, the miracle of Lazarus’ res- 
urrection. This, together with the story of Lazarus' sisters, Mary and 
Martha, related in Luke X.38-42, was a highly popular biblical text in 
the twelfth century, and both biblical episodes attracted the attention of 


?* Commentary, p. 466. 

37 In Pope, Homilies of Ælfric (I), the plate opposite p. 312 is CCCC 162, p. 275. 

38 Pope's response to this adaptation for new use in the post-Conquest period is 
particularly interesting. In his Homilies of Ælfric, I, 303, he says of CCCC 162 that ‘its 
version of this homily has been marred by someone (evidently of the twelfth century) 
who undertook to revise it. Sometimes the reviser merely underscored words he wished 
to delete; sometimes he erased them. His own substitutions are written above the lines 
and in the margins. Fortunately the erasures are often so incomplete that most of the 
letters can still be read.’ It is clear from this damning commentary that Pope intensely 
disapproved of the later editing of ‘original’ Ælfric material. Of course, as we shall 
see, this is one of the key activities that allows us some understanding of the work of 
post-Conquest writers and editors, and of the relevance of earlier English texts for the 
pastoral and scholastic responsibilities of twelfth-century monks and canons. 
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contemporary homilists in Latin? and English, and of editors through- 
out the corpus of vernacular books.” The editor of this Ælfric homily 
in CCCC 162 has made very detailed revisions to the eleventh-century 
text that almost all involve explicit clarification of nouns and pronouns, 
as if for the sake of the understanding of a specifically listening audi- 
ence. This is a phenomenon of reading and annotation commonly 
seen in the twelfth century, and witnessed in many other manu- 
scripts, such as London, BL, Royal 7 C. XII (an early eleventh-century 
homilary with twelfth-century reader's alterations) and CUL Ii. 1. 33 
(a twelfth-century homiliary and legendary, with contemporary revisions 
and additions).*' Thus, for example, on numerous occasions the editor 
erases the pronoun ‘he’ in Alfric’s text, and writes above it ‘Lazarus’, 
or ‘se hzlend’; lexical preference is expressed too, when ‘la leof' in the 
earlier text is erased or simply glossed “Drihten’; in one instance (visible 
in the plate in Pope), ‘la leof lareow is erased and ‘Drihten hlaford’ 
written above it, even when there is space for the editor to write it 
over the erasure itself. The very emphatic visibility of these interlinear 
insertions—visible not only because they are above the line of writing 
in the original writing block, but also because the erasures themselves 
call attention to the interlineations—suggest an editor of this text who 
imagined himself so engaged with Alfric’s homily that he superseded 
the authority of /Elfric, effectively owning the text through the editorial 
process. And this sense of presence within the book, within the homily 
and its representation is reinforced by the use of deixis and temporal 
adverbs that add a marked semblance of performativity to the text. 
Early within the homily, for example, a passage that reads 


Lazarus ure freond lip nu and slepó, 

ac ic wille faran byder, beet ic hine awecce. 

ba cweedon hys discipuli, Drihten, gyf he slzepó, 
he byó gehealden. And se Hzelend sæde 

be Lazares deae? 


in the hands of the editor becomes 


3 See Constable, Three Studies, pp. 3-141, esp. pp. 8-10, 45. 

^ See Treharne, “The Life of English in the Mid-Twelfth Century’. 

^' See the description of the manuscript by Orietta Da Rold at http://www.le.ac 
.uk/ee/em1060to1220/catalogue/intro.htm. 

? Pope 6, lines 30-34 (p. 313); [Christ speaks:] ‘“Lazarus our friend lies now and 
sleeps, but I will go from here, so that I can awaken him.” Then his disciples said, “Lord, 
if he sleeps, he is healed.” And the Saviour said about Lazarus’s death’. 
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Lazarus ure freond lip nu and slepó, 

ac ic wille ‘nu faran pyder, beet ic hine awecce. 

ba cweedon hys ‘leorningcnihtas’, Drihten, gyf he sleepó, 
he byó gehealden. And se Helend sæde ‘pis’ 

be Lazares deade 


In these few lines, three seemingly unimportant additions can be imag- 
ined to indicate temporal specificity (‘nu’), deictic specificity (‘pis’), and, 
in the lexical substitution of ‘leorningcnihtas’ for Alfric’s preferred 
‘discipuli’, both a heightened sense of the Englishness of the text and 
a disregard for the alliterative patterning of /Elfric's prose here. The 
editor thus creates a sense of place and dramatic possibility with the 
incremental accretion of small changes to the eleventh-century text; this 
might incline us to believe that the text's alterations suggest the live 
performance of this homily from this codex itself, a suggestion made 
in relation to the first case study, although in that case with expansions 
to the Ælfric text made many decades before the Lazarus narrative. 
These kinds of editorial interventions— from the insertion of names for 
pronouns, specific adverbs or articles, lexical alterations—are typical 
throughout this homily. This editor prefers to make substantive adjec- 
tives part of a clearer noun phrase, and thus ‘manega’ becomes ‘manega 
menn; 'iudeiscum' becomes ‘iudeiscum folce’; general nouns are made 
person-specific, so 'swuster' becomes 'swuster Marian’; words potentially 
outdated are modernized, so ‘swigan’ becomes ‘stilnesse’ (and this is not 
a gloss, since the original lemma is erased).? And in the midst of the 
homily, drawing the audience back into the direct frame of reference, 
"We', the plural first person uniting writer or speaker and audience, is 
preceded by an added 'Leofan Men’, simultaneously addressing an 
audience separate from the speaker, while calling their attention to the 
unity of the speaker and these ‘dear people’ or “dear men’ as ‘we’. 
This same editor, writing in relatively pale ink, is not only interested 
in homilies for Lent, though much of his attention is focused upon 
these particular readings. He is also responsible for similar editorial 
processes throughout the manuscript, though rather more sporadically; 
at p. 109/12, for example, in the homily for the Second Sunday after the 
Epiphany (CH II.4), ‘Seo eadige modor cwæð (‘the blessed mother said’) 
becomes ‘Seo eadige modor ‘maria’ cwaeó' with the addition of ‘maria’ 


5 Pp. 276. See Pope 6 for many other examples. 
^ p. 280: Pope 6, line 160 (p. 319). 
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making the referent absolutely crystal clear. This same hand reappears 
at the foot of the same page, on the final line, where ‘ba clypode he’ 
has ‘se drihtealdor’ written above ‘he’ to clarify the pronoun. This, of 
course, is entirely consistent with the other work of the editor within 
the manuscript as a whole, and of the work of other editor-scribes 
throughout the period engaging with Ælfrics homilies together with 
other, anonymous materials, written many years prior to their use in the 
later eleventh and twelfth centuries. These kinds of textual changes—the 
small changes at lexical or grammatical level—tend to be overlooked in 
modern scholarship, which focuses more on the large-scale expansion, 
excision, reorganization, or recontextualization that fundamentally alters 
the substantive nature of the text. Smaller changes have, until recently, 
been regarded as corrupting the value of the original text, spoiling it, 
or marring it, and have generally been relegated to the apparatus of 
scholarly editions that edit the earliest text, or, where essential, recon- 
struct the notional original text. Rather, though, these changes provide 
critical clues to later readers' understanding of the texts' interpretations 
for their own historically situated audience. Analysing these readers' 
interventions from both the diachronic and the synchronic perspectives 
allows a much fuller insight into the longevity of Ælfrics work, and 
its clear applicability for users of all types, including monks, preachers 
and scholars, through the centuries following its composition. It is clear 
that /Elfric's homilies had immense significance in the transmission of 
English spiritual guidance decades after their original composition. 


COMMENTING ON ÆLFRIC S HOMILIES 


While lexical, orthographical, accidental and grammatical emendations, 
substitutions, and expansions have been the focus of very little sustained 
research, even less notice has been paid to the kind of annotation and 
commentary that is literally on the margins of the many manuscript 
pages of Ælfrics prolific oeuvre.“ Within manuscripts such as CUL 
Gg. 3.28 (tenth-eleventh century), CCCC 162, 302, 303 (ranging from 
the eleventh to the mid-twelfth centuries), London, BL, Cotton Faus- 
tina A. ix (earlier twelfth), and Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 343 


5 See, inter alia, Swan, ‘Ælfrics Catholic Homilies in the Twelfth Century’, pp. 
62-82, and the other works cited in n. 1 above. 

‘46 For more on these aspects of manuscript study, and the relevance of readers’ marks 
in and around Old English homilies, see my ‘Reading from the Margins’. 
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(later twelfth century), there are numerous marks of readers' presences, 
showing themselves as comments or notae, signes de renvoi, manicu- 
lae, sequences of dots, underlinings or crosses. These markings and 
notes occur in drypoint, pencil, and ink and are always illustrative of 
intelligent, thoughtful and direct responses to the Old English texts of 
Ælfric and his anonymous peers, usually written alongside, or closely 
proximate to, the portion of text in which the page-marker is particu- 
larly interested. Rather than providing authoritative rewritings, as in 
the cases mentioned above, these types of interventions are respectful 
responses indicating, perhaps, more of a research agenda on the part 
of the readers. It seems obvious, but has been little studied, that these 
visible responses to Old English texts provide us with access to the 
concerns and main foci of this significant later readership of vernacular 
religious materials. This group of readers seems, like the Tremulous 
Hand, very attracted to Ælfric homilies, in particular, such that he 
seems to have been regarded throughout the eleventh and the twelfth 
centuries—unsurprisingly—as a major source for religious materials 
in English. Moreover, these annotations are often the only means of 
gauging how English homiletic (and indeed, hagiographical, legal and 
grammatical) prose was used and understood in the thirteenth and 
earlier fourteenth centuries. That it should take the keen awareness of 
the functionalism of Old English on the part of later medieval readers 
to demonstrate unequivocally that Old English was intelligible and use- 
ful long after its authorized heyday is a wonderful irony: only now are 
these readers' marks being studied in any depth, thus overturning the 
nonsense perpetrated by some scholars in the twentieth century about 
the demise of Old English by 1100. 

CCCC 162 once again provides a pertinent and representative case 
study, for in addition to the larger-scale expansions, the accidental 
alterations, and the substantive reinterpretations, there are numerous 
notae symbols dispersed throughout the manuscript that indicate the 
sustained interest of a reader. In the right margin of f. 45, for example, 
there is a nota in the shape of a cross with four small circular termini, 
with a diagonal cross over it, which ends in four serifs. This is the 
first of very many such notae symbols drawn in the same dark ink by 
a twelfth-century reader," who also intervenes directly in the text at 


* This symbol, either as an eight-armed or as a four-armed cross, appears frequently. 
Some occurrences can be seen at p. 117, in right margin, and at pp. 118, 119, 121, 130, 
131, 135. These are /Elfrician homilies for Sundays in Epiphany. 
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times. Unlike the twelfth-century editor discussed above, who erases 
and writes an interlinear preference above the erasure, the dark-ink 
annotator writes hurriedly with a scratchy pen and no decorum, claim- 
ing ownership of useful parts of the text through his obvious markings 
in the margins. He occasionally alters the phonology of forms such as 
‘him’ to ‘hiom’ (p. 54/8), or places a gloss without further comment 
above a word, such as 'zefre' above 'endeleaslice' (p. 55/7), and his work 
is thus considerably less intrusive than that of the light-penned erasing 
editor. Of particular interest to this note-taker is Alfric’s First Series 
Catholic Homily for the Purification of Mary (CH 1.9), which occurs at 
pages 125-36, and especially the Mary and Martha episode two-thirds 
of the way through the homily. At p. 133 of the manuscript, the noter 
makes a number of morphological emendations and clarificatory addi- 
tions; 'gemet' is thus altered to ‘gemette’; 'criste' has *drihten' added 
above it; and ‘hebbe’ is restored to the /Elfrician present participle 
‘heebbende’. These seemingly straightforward interventions depict a 
reader who is closely engaged with the Old English text, grammatically 
confident—even as the inflectional system became less secure—and 
concerned about accuracy. /Elfric's text is clearly taken seriously, ana- 
lysed carefully, and must have been considered authoritative, a major 
reference tool, essential reading into the twelfth century, as is now 
becoming widely accepted in contemporary scholarship. It was not 
simply about restoration or making useful something pulled out from 
the hypothetical monastic chest of books, for reading activities denoted 
by these marks and alterations made to the chosen texts confirm that 
readers were especially concerned with homilies on sinning, confession 
and repentance. These themes assisted in explicating then-current trends 
in spiritual and religious practices, such as the great debate about Mary 
and Martha—symbolic of the contemplative and active lives, a choice 
of life under such intense scrutiny in the twelfth century. In this Ælfric 
homily in CCCC 162, the annotator focuses his attention on this specific 
portion of the text, not with any explicit comment or criticism, not with 
any easily spotted signs or underlinings, but with small emendations 
that indicate very close reading. What better compliment could Ælfric 
have wished for over a century after his homily's composition? 


‘8 The passage in question is CH 1.9, lines 147-65 (pp. 253-4). 
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Interestingly, given the expansion of the Ælfric homily for the Fifth 
Sunday in Lent provided by the early editor in CCCC 162 and derived 
(via Haymo) from Gregory,” the dark-ink notator also seems to have an 
obvious attraction to quotations from Gregory, whether or not these are 
overtly remarked upon in their use by Ælfric. Indeed, in recent years, 
scholars have wondered about the appeal of earlier English homilies to 
post-Conquest writers and readers, contemplatives, scholars, teachers 
and preachers.” It has become clear that the remarkable body of material 
written by Ælfric that survives many hundreds of years’ scrutiny must 
have had considerable appeal for those requiring vernacular textual 
materials for a range of reasons. In the case of this particular reader in 
CCCC 162, he seems to be treating Ælfric in a manner akin to ZElfric's 
own treatment of Haymo or Smaragdus or Paul the Deacon," cull- 
ing the vernacular homilist's work for traces of the voices of patristic 
authority and pluckable useful quotations. Thus, in Ælfrics homily for 
Sexagesima Sunday (CH II.6, Dominica in sexagesima), from his Second 
Series, where Gregory is specifically named as a source ("Gregorius se 
trahtnere cwaeó,, 'eefter daes halgan Gregorius teecinge’), the very visible 
cross-shaped nota appears in the margin.” Evidently deeply interested 
in the writings and words of Gregory, this nota-writer gives much of his 
attention to a detailed reading of the homilies in CCCC 162. At page 
190, in the homily for Quinquagesima Sunday (CH L.10) an even more 
deliberate annotation than those just mentioned occurs, when Gregorius 
dix' is written in the margin, followed by the usual cross nota, with the 
circle terminals. Here, the cross corresponds to one placed within the 
text, which suggests an insertion facilitating rapid reference; and fol- 
lowing that there are other corrections, which although minor in the 
first instance, seem to suggest an intended speaker and an audience: 


? Discussed above, p. 410. 

5 See, for instance, S. Irvine, Old English Homilies from MS Bodley 343, "Ihe Use 
of Old English Homilies in the Twelfth Century’. 

5! See Joyce Hill's extensive work on Ælfric and his sources, among which is "Trans- 
lating the Tradition’. 

* At pp. 181 and 182, for example. The quotations are at line 33 and line 143 (‘Gre- 
gory the exegete said’; ‘following the teaching of Gregory’, respectively). 
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Nu smeaó sum ungeleafful mann. hu meg ‘ic’ 
gewilnian bes gastlican leohtes . beet ic geseon 
ne meg: nu cwede ‘we’ to dam menn [...]*° 


The reference to Gregory and the nota are interesting because they 
demonstrate that this annotator knows Gregory’s homilies exception- 
ally well and is able explicitly to source ZElfric's text, even when he 
does not provide the source himself;*4 and pointing to these specific 
lines indicates an interest in the didactic element of the homily, a 
passage to reinforce the spirituality of those inclined to require more 
assistance in belief. Ten pages later in the manuscript in the midst 
of an Ash Wednesday sermon (Alia narratio doctrina populi), in the 
left margin of p. 200, a cross and the letter d with a line through the 
upstroke indicate a curious mark-up of the homily. These signs seem to 
correspond to the sentence in the text: ‘Nu bengstu 7 cwyst . hu meg 
ic beet ece lif gebicgan: ic pe secge’,” where a hyphen just before ‘Nw’ 
and a cross just after ‘secge’ cross-reference the marginal notation. It 
seems that the marginal d may represent the verbal phrase ‘dixit’; this 
system thus seems to draw attention visually to a phrase that a figure 
such as a preacher or confessor (or both, of course) should speak aloud 
or consciously learn for use in pastoral and spiritual work. 

That this activity involves working with those requiring help to per- 
fect their Christian commitment seems obvious from the quotations 
highlighted by this particularly well informed reader. Throughout the 
texts relating to the Lenten period, the reader makes familiar signs to 
draw attention to passages concerning repentance, self-betterment, and 
the intervention of the spiritual guide within the text. At p. 201/17, for 
example, the familiar cross-shaped nota corresponds to ‘Se man pe efter 
daedbote his manfullan / daeda geedniwaó . se gegremaó god . 7 he bid 
pam hunde / gelic pe spiwó . 7 eft ytt bat beet he er aspaw';? and at 


5 ‘Now the unbelieving man ponders: “How may I desire that spiritual light that 
I am not able to see? Now we say to that man [...]”’. This is at p. 190/6, where ‘ic’ is 
inserted into the text, thus correcting its erroneous omission; 'cweóe' is corrected from 
‘cwæð by erasure of first part of ash and insertion by comma mark of -e; interlinear 
‘we’ corrects ‘ic’, which is underlined. 

* Here the source is Gregory's Homily 2 on the prayer of the blind man who wishes 
to see (PL 76, 1084CD). See Godden, Commentary, p. 81, for this information. 

5 ‘Now you think about this and say, “How many I purchase that eternal life?” I 
say to you...’ 

°° “The person who, after penance, returns to his evil deeds angers God, and he is 
like the dog who vomits and afterwards eats that which he previously vomited.' This 
very familiar proverb is used specifically in confessional literature, of course. 
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p. 214/9-11, in /Elfric's First Series homily for the First Sunday in Lent 
(CH L.11), the cross nota marks a passage of interest for confession 
and exhortation against sin: ‘Se ealda deofol gecostnode urne feeder 
adam / on preo wisan . þæt is mid gyfernysse . 7 mid idelum wuldre / 
7 mid gytsunge [...]’.°” 


REACTING TO ÆLFRIC 


This homiliary, then, like so many others, was of great interest to readers 
during the twelfth century, and later. The annotations, nota, interlinear 
alterations, and glosses discussed thus far are absolutely typical of this 
kind of activity witnessed in many of the manuscripts surviving from 
the period, and of the similar activities of readers in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. There are two notable strands of work: the first is 
marking up texts of interest for a preacher or confessor figure, where 
the emphasis tends to be on sin and its correction, and the textual focus 
is homiletic material for Lent;” the second is the enlivening of the text 
for certain public delivery through the insertion of particular forms of 
address and delivery (‘ic’, ‘we’, ‘be’, 'ge) and of the main noun of public 
address for a gathering of people in Old English, “Leofestan men’ and 
its variants. The latter occurs, for instance, through the insertion of M 
for ‘Mer’ or ‘Men ða leofestan' at p. 215/12 (where ‘Men’ added before 
‘we gehyrdon on bysum godspelle [...]’), p. 224/5, and p. 219, last; and 
at p. 280/7, and at p. 284/11, where the abbreviation is L with a line 
through it and m with a macron. All of these examples occur in homi- 
lies for Lent reinforcing the fact that it was this period more than any 
other when pastoral and confessional activity was at its height during 
the church year, well before the Fourth Lateran Council's stipulations 
in 1215 concerning compulsory confession and absolution. 

Lest it be thought that this focus on Ælfric in CCCC 162 is hardly 
surprising, given the very strong presence of /Elfric texts in that codex, 
another, briefer case-study can be forwarded to show, unequivocally, 
that Ælfrics work— whether known to be by him or not—attracted 


%7 CH 1.11, lines 154-55 (p. 271); "Ihe ancient devil betrayed our father Adam in 
three ways: that is with gluttony and with vain glory and with greed [...]’. Perhaps 
significantly, Ælfric is here closely following his source text, once again, from Gregory, 
Homily 16, PL 76, 1136AB, quoted in Commentary, p. 92. 

58 For a much fuller discussion of this, and explanations of why this is the case, see 
Treharne, ‘Reading from the Margins’. 
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more noticeable attention from readers than other homiletic texts 
available to these same users.? In London, BL, Cotton Faustina A. ix, 
for instance, there are notable clusters of readers' interventions within 
the manuscript. These occur in significant numbers from folios 69v to 
73r (with the exception of folios 71v and 72v), written in a hand that 
is probably of the thirteenth century. Underlining of words within the 
text, and extensive Latin annotation written in pencil in the margin, 
show very detailed reading and interpretation of this Catholic Homily, 
Dominca iv in quadragesima from the First Series (CH 1.12). It is the 
same reader and annotator who reappears at folios 103r to 109r, mak- 
ing Latin notes to two homilies for Palm Sunday, both by Ælfric, and 
from his First and Second Series of Catholic Homilies (CH 1.14 and CH 
II.14).9 In both of these cases, other homilies in the manuscript—both 
anonymous and by /Elfric—are not subject to anything like the same 
level of interest (or, perhaps not interest per se, but the visual cues 
required to find the material easily on another occasion). As with other 
annotators elsewhere (in CCCC 303 or CCCC 302), this later medieval 
reader is particularly focused on gleaning information about sin, about 
the basic Christian tenets of behaviour and devotional practices and 
the manifestation of God's miracles.*' The annotator is particularly 
concerned to supply Latin translations of biblical quotations in a way 
that is reminiscent of the writing of the Ancrene Wisse author, or the 
author of the Trinity Homilies, both of whom supply key quotations 
from scripture or patristic writings in Latin and in English. It is, of 
course, immensely difficult to speculate on what these annotations and 
readerly interventions in Faustina A. ix and other homiliaries were 
intended for; they may indicate private reading and annotation, or the 


5 It should be noted here that there are many, non-homiletic manuscripts that are 
annotated and marked by later readers. One example is CCCC 383, a twelfth-century 
manuscript containing Old English lawcodes, produced at St Paul's, London (Ker, Cata- 
logue, pp. 110-13). In thelower margins of pp. 48-52, which contain Cnut's Lawcodes, 
are a series of Latin and French directions for saying Psalms; and at p. 19/5, hlafordes 
has aldres written above it in a later twelfth-century hand that is seen correcting the 
Laws at pp. 6, 10, 11, and 12, among others. 

6 In the case of CH 1.14, it should be noted that there are Latin annotations in 
Faustina A. ix that seem directly related to Latin additions within the same text in 
CCCC 303; this direct link might assist in providing a localization for Faustina A. ix, 
since CCCC 303 comes from Rochester. 

*' These are obviously key aspects of many homilies. See Jonathan Wilcox's chapter 
in this volume, for example. See also my ‘Reading from the Margins’ for a more detailed 
discussion of these Lenten homilies and their readers. 
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culling of reference material for use in sermons to monks and priests, 
or to a lay congregation. Indeed, a small clue for Faustina A. ix might 
lie in the reader’s highlighting of passages in Ælfric that discuss evan- 
gelical responsibilities, suggesting that these extracts might be directed 
towards those whose duties included pastoral care. Moreover, the notes 
are generally written in heavily abbreviated Latin, demonstrating that 
it is a literate reader, an ecclesiastically trained reader, who is drawing 
upon the text to provide himself or someone else with pointers to spe- 
cific portions of /Elfric's homilies. This intimates a real world use of this 
ZElfric material: either spiritual and didactic quotations intended to be 
rewritten or copied out in a different format; or Latin tags to identify 
the English material for quick reference purposes, perhaps with a view 
to reusing the material in a memorized or extemporary fashion. And 
while it is apparent that this issue of medieval manuscript use requires 
much more substantial research before a clearer understanding of the 
function of these texts and their readers' marks can emerge, the most 
obvious purpose of /Elfric's homiletic texts in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries seems to be as major religious research tools for monastic 
readers, at least, and possibly for those responsible for the care of souls 
who had access to these extensive libraries to glean the doctrinal and 
homiletic information they required. 

While CCCC 162 and Cotton Faustina A. ix, among other manu- 
scripts, therefore provide excellent and representative case studies of the 
kinds of readers and users of /Elfric's work, and the types of interests 
inspired by his homilies, as south eastern manuscripts they are part of 
a now well-attested vibrant vernacular literary culture in that region 
in the later eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” In the west 
Midlands, the Tremulous Hand, engaged in similar work, illustrates the 
dynamic focus on English materials, and especially /Elfric's authorita- 
tive work, in that region too. Not all places, however, could claim to 
demonstrate these levels of engagement with English vernacular texts: 
Exeter, for example, with its rich collection of manuscripts from the 
prelacy of Leofric, 1050-72, seems to have had few canons after 1100 
or so whose expertise extended to the perusal of Old English. When 
it comes to the extensive and expensive collections of homilies extant 
in collections as varied as CCCC 162, Faustina A. ix, and CCCC 303, 
it does seem, therefore, that it is those institutions associated with the 


€ See Mary Swan's work on Vespasian A. xxii in ‘Preaching Past the Conquest’. 
ry P 8 q 
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Benedictine cathedrals that dominated this particular aspect of the 
English literary landscape of the high Middle Ages. Ultimately, it is 
these institutions that kept alive the textual inheritance and reputation 
of Ælfric, in particular, together with his less well-known homiletic 
brethren, until the reclamation of this lively past by Parker and his 
circle in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


$ Anditis the expansive and resource-heavy nature of these codices that makes their 
localization and use potentially so different to the booklets and manuscripts discussed 
in Jonathan Wilcox's chapter in this volume. 
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268-9, 277, 284, 324, 324-7, 333, 343, 
346-7, 348, 351, 359, 368, 402 

Beowulf 14, 367 

Bertha, wife of King /Ethelbert 288 

Bible (for ZElfrician biblical 
translations and paraphrases, see 
‘Ælfric: individual works’) 32, 112, 
131, 142, 144, 153, 178, 179, 189, 
190-1, 194, 200, 212, 213, 215, 
217-46, 301, 304, 320, 331, 334, 
336, 342, 343, 344, 359, 365, 411-12, 
420; biblical books and passages: 


Genesis I 373; 1.2-6 212; VI 372; 
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237, 276; Ps. XIII.1 230; 
Ezech. XXXII.11 292; Maccabees 
179; Matth. IV.1-11 228-32, 

358; XIL22-30 and 43-5 373; 
XIIL45 384; XXIV.42-7 378; 
XXV.34 364; XXV.31-46 366; 
XXV.41 364-5; Mark IV.38-9 
378; V.1-16 378; VII.31-7 378; 
Luke IV.31-7 378; X.38-42 333, 
411-12; XL14-28 373; John 
VIIL46-59 408-9; IX.1-39 244; 
XL1-45 373,411; Acts IX 291; 
Ephes. VI.11-17 235, 237; James 
V.16020 385; Apoc, XX.7 337 

Blickling Homilies 162, 227-9, 232, 
359, 360 

Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae 
146, 147, 149, 161; Old English 


Exodus 


Boethius 10, 15, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
144, 147-63 

Boniface, Latin Grammar 195 

Bredy 52 

Byrhtnoth 167, 170 


Byrhtferth of Ramsey 67, 96-7, 99, 
100-1, 104, 108; Enchiridion 59, 97, 
118, 197, 304, 311, 350 

Byrhthelm, Bishop 167 


Caesarius of Arles 151 

calendar: see ‘Christian calendar 

Canterbury (see also Christ Church and 
St Augustine's) 41, 42, 91, 206-7, 
208, 211, 251, 326, 350-1, 395, 399, 
407, 408, 411 

Carolingian 23, 24, 29, 42, 48, 53, 
68-9, 77-8, 79-81, 87, 92, 93, 226, 
323, 324 

Cassian, Conferences and Institutes 82, 
94, 237 

catechesis 193-4, 217-46, 259 

celibacy (see also ‘virginity’) 10, 44, 
60, 64, 80, 88, 188, 190-1, 238, 242, 
243, 244, 314, 326, 390; clerical 
celibacy 10, 64, 80, 87, 88, 90, 95, 
158-60, 188, 191, 326, 350 


Cenwulf, Bishop of Winchester 40, 47, 
43, 110, 260-1 
Cerne Abbas (Cernel) 12, 35, 36, 38, 


40, 43, 44, 51-60, 61, 64, 70, 76, 98, 

105, 127, 131, 136, 168, 170, 176, 178, 

185, 191, 193, 194, 211, 251, 266, 305, 

316, 318-9, 320, 347, 351, 367 
Charlemagne 77 
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charms 359, 361, 362-6 
charters: see ‘land transactions’ 
chastity: see ‘celibacy’ 


Chaucer 6, 216; General Prologue 
210 
Christ 72, 90, 94, 175, 190-1, 199, 200, 


218, 221, 222, 227-30, 232, 233, 234, 
235, 237, 238, 239, 240, 243, 245, 246, 
252, 259, 260, 266, 278, 293, 303, 310, 
326, 331, 335, 336, 343, 344, 363, 364, 
373, 378, 409, 412 
Christ Church, Canterbury 
251, 260, 395, 399 
Christian calendar (for references 
to Ælfrician homilies for specific 
feastdays, see ‘Ælfric: individual 


141, 210, 


works’) 190, 194, 212, 215, 219, 335, 
378 
Nativity/Christmas 336, 378 


Epiphany 415 
Ash Wednesday 222, 418 
Lent 217-46, 365, 366, 387, 389, 
391, 408, 411, 413, 417, 418, 419, 
420 
Palm Sunday 219, 220, 222, 236, 
240, 420 
Holy Week 96, 219, 222, 225, 346 
Good Friday 219, 222 
Easter 212, 217, 219, 220, 222, 225, 
232-3, 235, 236, 243, 246, 345, 411 
Pentecost 174, 180, 378 
Rogationtide 226, 360 
Chrodegang of Metz 80; Enlarged Rule 
of Chrodegang 80, 92, 121, 123, 348 
chronology (for chronology of /Elfric's 
life and works, see ‘Ælfric) 211, 
214, 215, 289 
Cicero 154-5, 300, 315 
Classbook of St Dunstan 353, 354 
Cnut, King 61, 167, 176, 182, 400 
codicology 350-68, 370-1, 383-92, 
406-14 
Coenred, King 101 
colloquies 16, 18, 43, 48, 49, 57, 194, 
205-12, 214, 215, 216, 373 
Colloquium hispericum 207 
Commonplace Books 24, 40, 86, 
379-91, 396-8 
compilatio 39-40, 48, 53, 55, 130 
confession 174, 180, 222-5, 294, 416, 
418-9 
conversion 271-96, 305-6 
copying (see also ‘transmission’) 2, 
54, 55, 56, 114, 144, 157, 190, 351-5, 
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356-9, 361, 364-6, 368, 369, 374-9, 
379-85, 385-92, 396-7, 399-400, 401, 
402-5, 405-14, 419 

Constantinople 274, 275 

Cotton-Corpus Legendary 24-5, 40, 
55, 130, 276, 277, 297 

Council of Aachen (876) 80, 92 

court, royal 43, 60, 125, 131, 134, 165, 
169-76, 178, 179, 181, 183, 187, 192, 
319 

Coventry, refoundation 177 

Cuthbert, St 39, 40, 78-9, 190, 295, 
333, 382, 402-3 

Cynewulf 146 

Cyprian 371 

Datian, Roman emperor 312-3 

De horis peculiaribus 112 

De raris fabulis 205-8, 211 

Decius, Roman emperor 299, 306-7 

Deira, Northumbrian kingdom 276, 
279, 285-6, 290, 293 

devil 218, 228, 229, 230, 231, 232, 235, 
237, 239, 240, 241, 278, 279, 292, 307, 
308, 330, 341, 373, 378, 390, 419 

devils and demons 156, 231, 313 

Dietrich, Eduard 16-18, 35, 36, 37, 
70 

Diocletian, Roman emperor 299 

Domitian, Roman emperor 302-3 

Donatus 48, 194-5, 196, 200, 201, 
202, 215, 256, 304, 305, 308; Ars 
maior 195, 304; Ars minor 202 

drinking/drunkenness 64, 188, 242, 
243, 264-5, 332, 384 

Droitwich 186 

Dryhthelm 78 

Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury and 
Archbishop of Canterbury 23, 36, 
41, 42, 50, 51, 57, 70-1, 73-5, 78, 
142, 198, 199, 257, 348, 354, 402 


Eadred, King 167 

Eadric, Ealdorman of the West 
Midlands 170 

Eadric Streona, Ealdorman 176 

Eadsige 50, 100, 106, 107 

Eadwig of Wessex, King 

Eadwine 174 

Eadwold, St 98-9 

Ecgwine, St, founder of Evesham 97, 
101 

Edgar, King 70, 74, 125-6, 136, 167, 
172-3, 181, 184, 187, 259, 374 


166-7 


INDEX 


editing 5, 9-11, 14-16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
22-3, 30, 32, 33, 280, 346, 405, 408-9, 
410-14, 416, 417 

Edmund, King 98 

Edmund Ætheling, son of King 
Edgar 169,181 

education/pedagogy 2, 8, 36, 45-9, 

57, 59, 60, 67, 69, 76, 104—5, 107, 
112-14, 115, 119, 124, 125, 126, 
129-30, 133-5, 144-5, 177, 182-3, 
190-1, 193-216, 222-3, 226, 246, 
257-8, 298, 303-5, 308, 311, 312, 315, 
317, 322, 325-6, 328, 333, 343, 350, 
351, 363, 367, 397, 399, 403 

Edward the Elder, King 168 

Edward the Martyr 168, 171-2, 316 

Elstob, Elizabeth 10, 11, 121, 280 

Elstob, William 11 

Ely 84, 107, 185, 374 

Emilianus, judge of St Fructuosus 313 

English/Englishness 2, 5, 8, 9, 28, 

40, 55, 57, 72, 75, 78, 91, 92-3, 114, 
117, 125-6, 136-7, 159-60, 176, 
194—5, 196, 198-9, 210, 215, 259, 268, 
271-96, 399, 400-2, 408, 422, 413, 
414 

eschatology 23, 319, 321, 328, 334-42, 
361, 362; see also ‘Judgement’ 

eucharist 9-10, 11-12, 24, 31, 87-8, 
185 

Eve 330 

Excerptiones de Prisciano 29, 30, 38-9, 
48, 193, 195, 196, 199, 201, 204, 211, 
256, 317 

exegesis 52-3, 54, 112, 113, 115-16, 
131, 142, 217-46, 277, 298, 312, 
316-7, 323, 325-7, 333, 342-4, 373, 
411 

Expositio Hymnorum 123 

Exeter 141, 182, 265, 352, 382, 390, 
393, 395, 399, 421; Exeter Book 14, 
136, 182 

Eynsham 12, 35, 36-8, 44, 55, 58-60, 
60-5, 70, 76, 96, 98, 102, 107, 110-11, 
131, 136, 166, 168, 170, 175, 176, 
179, 184-5, 189-1, 193, 194, 259, 
260, 268, 295, 367, 397; foundation 
charter 67, 166, 181 


fate 151-6 

Faustus 79 

Flavius Sosipater Charisius 304 
Fleury-sur-Loire 50, 71, 77, 79, 102 
First Worcester Fragment 401-3 
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Foxe, John 9,10 


free will 154-5, 229, 231, 233, 238, 
240-1, 246 

Fructuosus, St 313 

Fulk of Rheims 145, 159 


Fursey 78, 84 


Gerard of Brogne 71 

Ghent 71,77 

Gillingham 174 

Glastonbury 36, 41, 42, 57, 112, 114, 
125, 171, 177-8, 354; refoundation 
70 

glosses, glossaries 8, 9, 19, 23, 30, 43, 
48, 57, 118, 123, 124, 133, 134, 194, 
200, 201, 203-4, 206, 207, 208-9, 
210-11, 212, 214, 215-6, 310-11, 317, 
329, 374, 399, 400, 402, 404-5, 406, 
412, 413, 416, 419 

God 51, 68, 72, 73, 74, 89, 94, 105, 
114, 147, 148-9, 150, 152-9, 165, 173, 
175, 234, 237, 238, 240, 241, 242, 243, 
244-6, 253, 257, 261, 262, 264, 279, 
283, 287, 289, 292-5, 298, 303, 305, 
315, 329, 330, 332, 334, 336, 341, 344, 
358, 360, 365, 366, 371, 372, 408, 409, 
410, 411, 418, 420 

Godiva 177 

grammar/grammars 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
19, 30, 36, 38, 43, 47, 48, 49, 57, 67, 
75, 84, 105, 112-3, 114-8, 119, 120-1, 
127, 129, 130, 133, 135, 141, 142, 144, 
194-203, 204, 206, 209, 211-12, 214, 
215-6, 256-8, 268, 272, 298, 302, 303, 
311, 317, 318, 336, 373, 374, 399, 400, 
401, 402, 405, 406-7, 412-14, 415, 
416, 419 

Greek 133-4, 183, 198, 207, 290, 308 

Gregory I, Pope, the Great 20, 21, 
72, 79, 90, 91, 161, 190, 231, 232, 
239, 251, 271-296, 409-10, 417-9; 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
273-6, 279, 291-2, 294; encounter 
with Angle slaves 272, 275-83, 
287-8, 289, 293-5; Dialogues 82, 
140, 142, 277, 401; Old English 
version 162; Moralia in Job 277; 
Pastoral Care 139-43, 146-7, 158-9, 
161, 277, 401 

Guthlac 333 


271, 


hagiography (for £lfrician hagiography, 
see also ‘Ælfric: individual works’) 
97-8, 99, 129, 271, 273-4, 276-9, 
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281-3, 289, 295-6, 302-3, 305-8, 
309-15, 382 

Harold Godwinson 183 

Haymo of Halberstadt (Haymo of 
Auxerre) 20, 24, 53, 161, 410, 417 

heresy 11, 114, 144, 145, 156, 160, 
161, 325, 330, 331, 338 

Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana 207 

hermeneutic (style): see ‘style’ 

Hippolytus, Roman subprefect 306, 
307 

Holcumbe 169 

homiliaries 24, 53, 130, 162, 227, 
350-68, 369-98, 401, 403, 404, 406, 
407, 408, 412, 419-22 

Hrabanus Maurus 92, 171, 227, 382 


Ilmington 165, 184, 186, 187 

Institutio canonicorum, Rule of 
Aachen 80, 348 

Iorwerth, Alfric’s Latin grammar 
master 48, 177, 207, 343 

Isidore of Seville 195, 216, 317, 382; 
De natura rerum 213; Etymologiae 
204, 304 


Jerome 21, 144, 161 

Johannes Diaconus, Life of Gregory 
276 

John, St (Apostle) 331-3 

Joscelyn, John 9 

Joshua 166, 179, 234 

Judgement 145, 194, 230, 288, 291, 
293, 294, 328, 353, 358, 360-2, 366, 
379, 384 

Judoc, St 100 

Julian of Toledo, Prognosticum futuri 
saeculi 40,50 

Justinian, Emperor 274 

Juvencus, Euangelia 301 


Kemble, J. M. 13-14, 15, 16 

Kent, kingdom of 275, 286-9, 290 

‘King Edgar's Establishment of the 
Monasteries’ 72 

kingship 172, 173-4, 180, 240, 316-18, 
327, 340 


land transactions 51, 52, 61, 89, 137, 
146, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 172-3, 
174, 175, 181, 189, 316, 318, 319 

Lantfred 99, 189; Translatio et 
miracula S. Swithuni 50, 55, 98, 
103, 111 
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Latin 118-23, 128, 129, 241, 250-51, 
252, 279, 282, 297-320; lack of 
priestly knowledge of 143-5, 325; 
teaching 129, 193-216, 315 

Laurence, St 297, 305-7 

Lawling 170 

Leland, John 8 

Leofric, Earl of Mercia 177, 183 

Leofric, Bishop of Exeter 421 

Leofsunu, Abbot of Cerne 170, 178 

Leofwine, Abbot of Coventry 177 

Libellus Zthelwoldi 108, 134 

Liber Eliensis 106, 107, 134, 185 

Liber vitae (Winchester) 87, 89, 182 

libraries 24, 53, 129-30, 145-6, 350, 
359, 369, 397, 407, 410, 421 

Life of Gregory (Whitby) 276, 281-2 

Life of Saint Martin (anon) 360 

literacy 107, 146, 189, 190, 361, 363, 
421 

literary language 21, 26, 109-37, 
297-320, 322-3, 400 

liturgy/liturgical 39, 40, 50, 52, 62, 77, 
78, 80, 81-2, 84, 88, 96, 98, 108, 111, 
112, 126, 187, 190, 194, 199, 204, 215, 
219, 220, 221-2, 225, 335, 348, 368, 
378 

liturgical year: see ‘Christian calendar’ 

Louis the Pious 77 


Maldon 173 
Marlingford 191 
Martin of Tours, St 79, 190 
Mary of Egypt, St 333 
Manuscripts: 
Alençon, Bibliothèque Municipale 14 
111 
Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
M. 16.2 48, 204, 211 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliothèque 
Municipale 63 24, 29, 39, 40, 86, 
150, 381-2, 397 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
CCCC 178, pp. 1-163 + CCCC 
162, pp. 139-60 379-81, 383-5, 
390-6, 398, 406, 408, 410-2, 
414-7, 419, 421 
CCCC 188 370, 383, 393 
CCCC 190 382, 395 
CCCC 302 400, 414, 420 
CCCC 303 300, 393-4, 401, 408, 
420, 421 
CCCC 419 + 421 395 
Cambridge, Jesus College 15 — 385, 395 
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Cambridge, Trinity College B. 15. 34 
395 

Cambridge, University Library Gg. 
3.28 55, 130, 214, 375, 377, 388, 
389, 390 

The Hague, Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
133. D. 22 (21) + Copenhagen, 
Rigsarkivet, Aft agne 
pergamentfragmenter 393 

London, British Library 
Add. 32246 204 
Cotton Faustina A. ix 414, 420, 


421 

Cotton Julius E. vii 371, 380, 381, 
384 

Cotton Tiberius A. iii, 60v-64v 
210-11 


Cotton Vespasian A. xxii 400, 421 
Cotton Vespasian D. xiv 380, 395 
Cotton Vitellius C. v 390, 395 
Cotton Vitellius D. xvii 393 
Royal2B.V 123 
Royal 7C.XII 110, 127, 351, 355, 
356, 412 
London, Lambeth Palace 
Lambeth Palace 149 136, 265 
Lambeth Palace 487 393, 412 
Lambeth Palace 489 393 
Oxford, Bodleian Library 
Auctarium F. 4.32 353-5, 359 
Bodley 340 and 342 351, 355-6, 
361, 401, 408 
Bodley 343 227, 228, 232, 351, 
355-6, 385, 393, 395, 400, 403, 
414 
Hatton 113 +114 383, 393-5, 
404 
Hatton 115 352, 357, 383-5, 
390-4, 396, 398 
Hatton 116 379, 381, 383-4, 
390-4, 396, 398 
Junius 85 and 86 348, 352, 355-8, 
361-2, 364-6, 368 
Junius 121 393-4 
Oxford, St John's College 154, 
204r-215r 211 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 
5362 381-2, 397 
Worcester Cathedral F. 174 400-2 
marriage 31, 88, 148-9, 188, 244, 265, 
314, 362; married clergy 10, 11, 64, 
87-8, 158-9, 182, 185, 188, 191, 326, 
348 
Matilda, Abbess of Essen 51, 167 
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Maur, St 79 

Maximian, Roman emperor 299 

metrics: see ‘style’ 

minster churches 2, 73, 83, 90, 91, 93, 
98, 104, 107, 170, 181, 182, 184, 185, 
188, 327, 347, 348, 349, 359 

Minster Novell 185-6 

Minterne 52 

Miracula S. Ztheldrethe 107 

monasticism/monastic 2, 12, 18, 23, 
26, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 57, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 67-108, 110, 111, 112, 131, 
142, 143, 145, 166, 171, 172, 174, 175, 
176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 182-3, 187, 
188, 191, 194, 196, 199, 200, 205, 206, 
208, 210, 211, 214, 219, 221, 236, 
248-9, 251, 252, 253, 255, 256, 257, 
260, 262, 268, 269, 273-4, 275, 277, 
281, 287, 290, 295, 298, 302, 305, 315, 
316, 318, 319, 320, 321, 325, 333, 347, 
348, 351, 367, 368, 396, 397, 404, 407, 
408, 410, 411, 414, 416, 421 

Moses, Law of 326, 343 

Muchelney, monastery 175, 182 

Nephilim 372 

New Minster, Winchester 42, 48, 49, 
72, 87, 89, 100, 171, 174, 182 

Noyon-Tournai 55 

Nowell, Lawrence 9 

Nunnaminster, Winchester 49 


Olaf Tryggavason 169, 174 

Old English, Standard 26, 49, 109, 
122-3, 125-8, 130-1, 135-7 

Old Minster, Winchester 35, 45, 48, 
49, 72, 87, 89, 100, 171, 174, 182 

orders of society 63, 84-5, 191, 384 

Ordulf, uncle of Athelred II 171, 
174-5, 182; foundation of Tavistock 


171 
Orosius 140-1, 144, 163 
Osgar 316 


Oswald, Bishop of Worcester and 
Archbishop of York 41, 70-1, 100, 
117, 183, 185, 402 

Oswald, King 40, 55 

Oswiu, King 305 


pastoral care/pastoral system 43, 58, 
72, 80, 81, 85, 91, 93, 96, 107, 108, 
178, 184-6, 190, 191, 192, 236, 272, 
273, 275, 277, 283, 287, 293, 294, 
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295, 327, 345, 346, 347-52, 359, 361, 
362, 367, 368, 381, 399, 411, 418, 419, 
421 

Parker, Matthew, Archbishop 8, 10, 
345, 400, 408, 422 

patrons/patronage (see also individuals 
by name) 2, 47, 69, 80, 106, 136, 
141, 165-92, 255, 256, 262 

Paul, St 159, 162, 291, 338-9 

Paulus Diaconus (Paul the Deacon) 
24, 53; Homiliary 24, 53, 130; Life 
of Gregory 276-7 

pedagogy: see ‘education/pedagogy’ 

penance 173, 176, 180-1, 221-5, 273, 
288, 293, 341, 379, 418-19 

Peter, St 162, 326, 343 

Peterborough 43 

philology 7, 8, 13-21, 113, 117, 119, 
123, 126 

Piers Plowman 366 

Plato 158 

prayer 74, 81-2, 89, 176, 179, 183, 190, 
287, 289, 293, 348, 363, 368, 385 

preaching 2, 80, 82, 90, 92, 93, 96, 
97, 107, 178, 179, 191, 194, 217-46, 
249, 277, 288, 291, 327, 333, 343, 344, 
345-7, 348, 352, 361, 362, 368, 405, 
408, 414, 417, 418, 419 

Priscian 48, 195, 196, 201, 215, 317; 
Institutions grammaticae 195; 
Excerptiones de Prisciano: see separate 
entry 

Prudentius 311-4 

Pseudo-Amalarius 382 


Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 303-4 
Quintianus, persecutor of St 
Agatha 308 


Ramsbury 45 

Ramsey 99-101, 183, 185 

Raunds 349, 362 

readers, readership: see ‘audience/ 
readers/readership' 

Reccared, King of Spain 274-5 

Recorde, Robert 8 

Reformation 8-9, 11, 12, 345-6, 
399-400 

Renscombe 52 

rhetoric: see ‘style’ 

rhythmical prose: see ‘style’ 


Rochester 316, 351, 395, 400, 407-8, 
411 
Rome 275-8, 286-9 
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Royal Psalter 123, 125, 304 
Rule of Aachen: see ‘Institutio 
canonicorum 


sacrament/sacraments: see also 
‘baptism’, ‘eucharist? 10, 11-12, 90, 
263 

St Augustine’s, Canterbury 42, 171, 
406, 411 

St Mary's, Exeter 182 

St Peter's, Ghent 71 

saints’ lives: see ‘Ælfric: individual 
works’, ‘hagiography’ 

salvation 231, 246, 337, 339, 341 

Satan (see also 'devil' 229-32, 237-40, 
279, 292, 302, 330, 338, 365, 390 

scribes/scribal hands 39, 54, 55, 56, 
114, 127, 128, 136, 137, 144, 182, 190, 
205, 210, 265, 352-4, 356-8, 365, 369, 
379, 382, 384, 390, 392, 399, 400-10, 
412, 414-21 

Sedulius, Carmen 301; Opus paschale 
301 

Sergius, on Donatus 196 

Servius, on Donatus 196 

Sherborne 55, 57, 169-70, 181-2, 266, 
318, 326 

Siflaed, bequest to St Edmund's Bury 
191 

Sigefyrth 43, 64, 165, 184-6, 188, 
190-2, 263, 265 

Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury 42, 
47, 53, 56-7, 106, 114, 169, 171, 178, 
250, 253, 268, 345, 350, 372 

Sigeweard of Eastheolon (Asthall) 43, 
63-4, 165, 184-90, 192, 264, 265, 268, 
331-3 

Sigewulf 371-2 

sin/sins 57, 59, 114, 115, 124, 158-9, 
173, 180-1, 221-2, 223, 224, 230, 231, 
232, 234, 235, 236-41, 243, 244, 273, 
283-4, 288, 289, 292-5, 341, 365-6, 
373, 378, 384, 391, 411, 419, 420 

Smaragdus 53, 78, 161, 417; Expositio 
in regulam S. Benedicti 78 

soul/souls 89, 146-51, 156, 157-8, 160, 
223-4, 242, 244, 246, 275, 277, 294, 
332, 342, 359-62, 364, 373, 378 

Standard Old English: see ‘Old English, 
Standard’ 

Stephen, St 336 

Stoke 170, 182 

style 19, 20-1, 26-7, 30-1, 47-9, 97, 
112-14, 121-2, 125, 129, 130, 132-6, 
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151, 163, 247-69, 272-4, 289-96, 

297-320, 321-44, 347, 380 

abbreviation, brevity 26, 31, 47, 53, 
298, 321, 323-4 

alliteration 19, 20, 151, 298, 299, 
302, 303, 305, 308, 314, 321, 329, 
337, 385, 401, 413 

amplificatio 300-15 

epithets 298-320 

hermeneutic 26-7, 48-9, 96-7, 122, 
132-4, 182-3, 323-4 

metrics/rhythmical prose 
49 

rhetoric 20, 26, 76, 90-1, 118-19, 
249-69, 283-4, 291, 297-320, 
322-4, 327, 328-34, 335-7, 
366 

self-presentation 7, 47-8, 54, 76, 
86, 110, 247-69, 323-7, 345, 348, 
399, 401 

Swein Forkbeard, King 61, 169, 176 
Swithun, St 49, 50, 55, 73, 74, 82, 
97-9; miracles 111; shrine at 
Winchester 49-50, 73, 100, 103 


19-20, 25, 


Talbot, Robert 8 

Tatwine, Latin grammar 195 

Taunton 169 

Tavistock 175 

temporality/time 119-20, 150, 211-14, 
215, 321-44, 374-5 

theology 6, 9, 21, 23-4, 31, 42, 43-4, 
53, 86, 98, 114, 135, 144, 146-9, 
151-63, 192, 217, 218, 223-4, 225-6, 
227-8, 230, 232-3, 241, 246, 273, 321, 
325-6, 345-6, 402-3 

Thomas, St 162, 166, 176 

Thorkell (Viking leader) 176 

Thorpe, Benjamin 13, 14, 15-16, 18, 


time: see ‘chronology’, 'temporality/ 
time’ 

translation 17, 26, 32, 42, 49, 56, 58, 
110, 113-14, 115-18, 118-22, 124, 
129, 134-5, 143-5, 146-7, 160-3, 
196-8, 265, 298-9, 314, 317-18, 
322-3, 324-5, 327, 335, 417 

transmission (see also ‘copying’) 2, 
7, 10, 32, 60, 78, 248, 249, 255, 262, 
316, 334, 347, 351-2, 353, 354-9, 364, 
368, 369-71, 374-7, 379, 385, 386-9, 
392-8, 399-422 

Tremulous Hand of Worcester 
400-405, 415, 421 


465 


Valerianus, Roman prefect 297-8, 
306-7 

Vikings 74, 136, 137, 169, 170, 174, 
181, 182, 316, 319; invasions and 
raids 43, 57, 76, 130, 136, 173-6, 
191, 291, 319; tribute 169, 174 

Vincent, St 313-4 

Virgil 133, 199, 304 

Virgin Mary 87, 101, 145, 384, 413 

virginity (see also ‘celibacy’) 88, 91, 
185, 314 

Visigoths, conversion of 274-5, 283, 
294 

Visio Sancti Pauli 

Vita S. Mauri 79 

Vitas patrum 79, 82 

vocabulary 27, 48, 68, 82, 118, 133-4, 
183, 195, 196, 203-11, 215, 282, 
298-300, 309-11, 313, 317; 
Winchester vocabulary 26, 109, 
116, 122-5, 128-30, 137 


145, 360-1, 366 


Wales 48, 62, 205, 207 

Welsh 48, 126, 205, 206, 207 

Wharram Percy 349 

William of Malmesbury 6, 12, 35, 
92-3, 139, 183; Vita S. Wulfstani 
92-3, 183 

Winchester (see also ‘New Minster’, 
‘Nunnaminster’, ‘Old Minster’, 
‘vocabulary’) 26, 35, 41, 44-51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 57, 60, 62, 63, 67, 70-1, 
89, 99, 103, 106-7, 109-10, 174, 177, 
250, 261, 268, 292, 311; school 
44-51, 67, 99, 112-3, 115-6, 119, 121, 
128, 129, 133-4, 199, 204, 206, 207, 
311, 318, 367 

Winrich 93 

Winterbourne 52 

Worcester 39, 93, 101, 352, 392, 
400-4 

Wulfgar, Abbot of Abingdon 171, 
174 

Wulfgar, Bishop of Ramsbury 174 

Wulfgeat of Yimandum (Ilmington) 
43, 64, 165, 171, 175, 184-90, 192, 
263-4, 268 

Wulfheah 171, 175 

Wulfmeer, priest of Marlingford 191 

Wulfric Spot 171; foundation of 
Burton-on-Trent 171 

Wulfsige III, Bishop of Sherborne 43, 
57-8, 112, 169, 177-8, 266-7, 269, 
318-19, 326, 372-3 


466 


Wulfstan of Dalham, King's Reeve 
185 
Wulfstan of Winchester (Wulfstan 


INDEX 


Cantor) 40, 47, 58, 67, 96-101, 104, 


106, 108, 113, 129, 171, 178, 267, 269, 


350, 363, 367, 369, 381, 382, 404-5; 


Narratio metrica de S. Swithuno 
99, 111, 134; Vita S. Æthelwoldi 
47, 63, 73, 110, 112 


50, 
40, 


Wulfstan of York 43, 67, 92-3, 108, 
112, 177, 183, 291, 392, 397, 399; 
‘commonplace book 39-40; De 
ecclesiasticis gradibus 382; De falsis 
diis 370, 394; Sermo Lupi 180, 
291 

Wulfstan IL, Bishop of Worcester 183, 
404 

Wychwood 185 
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